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ints A TRUE TYPE OF AMERICAN SUCCESS—CHAUNCEY MITCHELL DEPEW 
THE SUCCESS COMPANY, 3 Cooper Union, New York City 
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| quire clearing preparatory to planting. 


Maywood Colony, California. 
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Our Guarantee. 


This notice is an agreement to the effect 
that we will refund all money paid on land 
in Colony No. 12, if found to be swampy, 
of soil affected by alkali. or such as to re- 





FOSTER & WOODSON. 


Do You Want a Home? 


IF SO, ONE CAN BE HAD AT 








Maywood ( ‘olor y was first opened for settlement on January 2oth, 1891. Since then 
Colonies 1. 2, 3. 4. 5. 6. 7. 8. gy. 10, and 11 have been placed on the market, and excepting a lot 
here and there have become the property of colonists. We now offer Maywood Colony No. 
12, comprising blocks 98. 99. 100, and 101, as shown on the plat above. The relative location 
of this excellent tract of land to the town of Corning and the railway can be seen at a glance. 
Block 98 is just five-eighths of a mile west of the town, and one mile west of the railway. 
Colony 12 is bounded on the north by Colony 10, on the west by the county road leading from 
Corning to Ked Bluff, the latter place being the county seat; and on the south by Colony No. 
5. The general condition of the soil of Colony 12 is shown by the above guarantee. All of 
the 32 ten-acre lots will be sold at the same price. First buyers get nearest town. 


Three propositions are presented by which a lot in Colony No. 12 can be acquired: First, 
$60 down, then $15 monthly f r thirty-six months, ei iy | the price $600 per lot. No interest 
is charged on the deferred moathly payments. Second, $300 ion, for which cash payment a 
discount of $50 is allowed, thus reducing the price of a lot to $550. We deliver Warranty Deed 
to the lot, and take note for the balance of $250, which is pay: “tie on or before two years from 
date of purchase. Third, $500 spot cash will buy any of the lots in this tract. 


Maywood Colony is a thoroughly established working success. there now being hundreds 
of settiers and thousands of acres of fruit trees in the settlement to prove this. Fruit from 
the Colony orchards commanded the highest price paid for California fruit this year (1898), and 
is now on exhibition at the Omaha Exposition. 





IMPORTANT. 


With the month of November, 1898. we shall begin the publication of a semi-monthly 





OF GEORGE HOAG, AT MAYWOOD COLONY, 


paper devoted to the general horticultural interests of California. “Through its columns 
we shall present just such infec: sation as will be of assistance to those studying the re- 
sources and general conditions of that state; also points that will prove helpful to those 
preparing to remove there,such as current railway rates from Eastern points to California, 
and the lines offering the best service; the fruit crops and prices, the climate, and all mat- 
ters of general interest to those looking toward California as a place for home or invest- 
ment. This paper will be mailed FREE to those who will request it. 















For details relative to the Maywood Colony, call or write: 


FOSTER & WOODSON, 
1135 Broadway, New York City. 
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“SUOCESS” NOW A WEEKLY 
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Important Announcemen 


“ SUCCESS” will be no longer issued as a Monthly, Once a Month. 
December Ist, it will appear Every Week —52 
Times a Year. The Price will be changed to 5 Cents. 


t 








The First Weekly “SUCCESS” will appear on December ist, 1898, and the change is made in response to 


A DEMAND from its readers in all parts of the country, from men and women in Every 
5 pap A Trade, Calling and Profession, who have been inspired and delighted with its pages 


and who will now welcome its weekly visits, every Thursday, 52 times a year. 














} FINE Valuable i 
ili otieetiiaial The Ideal American Illustrated Weekly Paper. e and 
and many S a Weekly, “SUCCESS” will retain its present Handsome Form and General Appear- pee ES 
New ance. It will, however, be greatly improved in Every Department, and many New } to be 
Features and Valuable Features will be Introduced, Adding Greatly to its Worth and Attractiveness. Made 








A Large Staff of new and notable Contributors has been engaged, who will give added brightness to its columns dur- 

ing the coming year, the list including our leading Educators and many names distinguished in Busi- 
ness and Professional Life, in Technical Training, Art, Science, Literature and History, and Experts ina great variety of 
occupations. ‘‘Success” will be more than ever the exponent of practical ideas, and The Best Adviser of Young Men and 
Women who have an aim in life, and desire to achieve something above mere mediocrity, 























Build up a Business, Make a Name in the World, Make the Best Possible Choice, 
It will teach Reach Your Aim, Get an Education, Develop Your Character, 
You How to ‘Double Your Income, Get an Opening, Strengthen Your Will, 
Establish Your Credit, Grasp the Opportunity, Increase Your Ability. 











1 Beacon Light °°" Way to Victory 


Are you a Student ?—1t will be your reliable adviser. Are you a Dreamer ?_1¢ will transform your dreams into bright:rént! 
Are you a Worker ?—1: will help you to quick promotion. Are you Ambitious P_t will fill you with new aims and purposes. 
Are you a Tradesman ?_1¢ will tell you business secrets worth knowing. Are you Discontented ?__1¢ wit! help you to over-ride all barriers. 








i ... 10 Give Them a Lift in Life... A Gime 
— TTT 
For There is no man or woman in the world for whom success is an impossibili- Those Who 
Eve ty, although many cannot find the way. To all such, “Success” will be an invalu- Need 
ry able guide, opening new avenues, and showing golden possibilities of which 
Station they had no knowledge before. It will help you to a competence where, with- Friendly 
out its aid, you would have failed. Every one who reads it will find it a 
In Life mainspring of action, an incentive to effort and just the counselor they Advice 
have long wished for. 














Y and artistically, “Success” asaweekly $S4@YUCCESS” will be to them more than ever a spur and an 

Wyott maintain the high standard of excellence it has incentive to noble effort—a bugle-call to action, a sum- 
already reached, and in paper, presswork and illustra- mons to strive to excel in every avenue of legitimate 

tions, it will continue in the front rank of handsome publi- and honorable enterprise. By stirring object-lessons and 
cations. Its readers will be delighted every week with the grand examples of living men and women who have won in 


splendid Yariety of its contents, the inspiring character of life's battle, it will encourage and strengthen all who read its 


the articles it prints, and the high ideals it sets forth. pages. 
You Will Welcome Its Weekly Visits .... 
AGENTS more than those of any other publication you ever read. “Success” wishes to 
take into its weekly family council a round half million men and women, you 
Wanted to be among the number. Yearly subscription price, $1.50. SUBSCRIBE TO- 
DAY. If you are not fully satisfied we will refund your money and make you 


Everywhere a present of the subscription. Address 


The “Success” Company, vor” 
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THE WA’ TCH... 


Has a genuine 18kt fine 
gold-plated case 
3 Plain, highly-polished, with 
: close-fitting : lap joints. 
; Ste id and Stem Set. 
$ Is dust and water-proof. 
; like Gold. 





; Wears like Gold. 
“SUCCESS” watches are fully 


year if the 
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; ed. Anew one given 
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SOOO eeeee ceseceooed 


. F “Success” Watches Are FREE! 


To obtain 100,000 new subscriptions for WEEKLY SUCCESS, 
we have decided to make the following splendid offer of a Beau- 
tiful Watch to anyone who will send us four new subscriptions 
between October 20th, 1898, and December 3st, 1898. 
“Success” 


wartenes are Right with the Sun! 
pap NO MONEY REQUIRED! —Gag 


.. success” Watches are Gifts! 


Do not Delay. Write To-day 
for a Watch-Winner’s Outfit.... 


You must signify your intention to try and secure for us four 
new subscriptions for Success. By beginning work at once 
you can secure many new subscribers and win one or more 
W atches—enough for all your holiday presents 


opportunity to secure “Success” Watches Free cannot 
be offered by any other publisher, asthe watches are { 
made expressly for us. ‘ 


ADDRESS TO-DAY 


The Success Company, 


3 COOPER UNION, NEW YORK CITY. 


watches—e all y iday -sents. Remember, 
we will give one watch for every four subscriptions. Such an 
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Send us four NEW subscriptions 
for “SUCCESS,” one or more at a 
time—$1.50 to accompany each sub- 
scription, and a “SUCCESS” watch 
will be promptly forwarded to any 
address desired. 

must be sent in by 
December 31, 1898, as this marvel- 
lows offer will close on that date. 
We send the watch neatly packed in 
a wooden box, charges fully paid. 

















COPYRIGHT, 1898, BY THE SUCCESS COMPANY 








Orison Swett Marden, Editor 
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Offices, Cooper Union, New York 








Chauncey Mitchell Depew, Orator, Humorist, Lawyer, Diplomat, and Controller of Thirty Railroad Companies—The Sturdy, Self-Reliant 
Country Boy who Achieved Wealth and International Fame 


F the busy men of the world, there are none 
more so than Chauncey M. Depew, until re- 
cently president of the New York Central and 
Hudson River Railroad, and now president 

of the Board which looks after all the Vanderbilt in- 
terests. One must have something worthy his atten- 
tion to gain admittance to ‘the busy man, and I need 
say no more for the present interview than that the 
distinguished orator and statesman saw fit to discuss 
the possibilities of young men and their future, 
and gave readily of his time and opinions. I stated 
to him the object of my interview,— 
that it was intended to obtain 
his views as to what quali- 
ties in young men best 
make for success, and 
to ask him, if pos- 
sible, to point out 
the way, by the 
aid of example, 
to better work 
and greater suc- 
cess for them. He 
smiled approv- 
ingly, and, to my 
question, wheth- 
er, in his opinion, 
the opportunities 
awaiting am- 
bitious young 
men are less or 
more than they 
have been in the 
past, replied :— 

‘More, decid- 
edly more. Our 
needs in every 
field were never 
greater. The 
country is larger, 
and, while the 
population is 
greater, the 
means to supply 
its increased 
wants require 
more and more 
talent, so that 
any young man 
may gain a foot- 
hold who makes 
his effort with 
industry and in- 
telligence.” 

‘‘Do you mean 
to say that there 
is anexcellent po- 
sition awaiting 
everyone?” 

‘‘I mean to say that, while positions are not so 
numerous that any kind of a young man will do, yet 
they are so plentiful that you can scarcely find a 
young man of real energy and intelligence who does 
not hold a responsible position of some kind. ‘The 
chief affairs are in the hands of young men.” 

‘* Was it different in your day, when you were be- 
ginning?” 

‘‘Energy and industry told heavily in the balance 
then, as now, but the high places were not available 
for young men because the positions were not in ex- 
istence. We had to make the places, in those days; 
and not only that, but we were obliged to call our- 
selves tothe tasks. To-day, a man fits himself and is 
called. There are more things todo,” 

















Thutographed speciully for “Success” 


THEODORE DREISER 


‘‘How was it with boys, in your day, who wanted 
to get an education?” 

‘‘With most of them, it was a thing to earn. Why, 
the thing that I knew more about than anything else, 
as I grew from year to year, was the fact that I had 
nothing to expect, and must look out for myself. I 


MR. DEPEW IN HIS PRIVATE OFFICE IN NEW YORK CITY 


can’t tell you how clear my parents made this point 
tome. It absolutely glittered, so plain was it.” 

‘* Your parents were Americans?” 

‘Yes. I was born at Peekskill, in 1834.” 

Although Mr. Depew modestly refrains from dis- 
cussing his ancestry, he comes from the best New 
England stock. He descends, through remote pater- 
nal ancestors, from French Huguenots, who were 
among those who came to America in the early days 
of the country, and who founded the village of New 
Rochelle, in Westchester county. His mother, Martha 
Mitchell, was of illustrious and patriotic New England 
descent, being a member of the family to which be- 
longed Roger Sherman, a signer of the Declaration 
of Independence; and he is a lineal descendant of 






the Rev. Josiah Sherman, chaplain of the Seventh 
Connecticut Continental infantry, and of Gabriel 
Ogden, of the New Jersey militia, both of whoin 
served in the American Revolution. 

‘*Had you any superior advantages in the way of 
money, books, or training?” I continued. 

‘*If you want to call excellent training a superior 
advantage, I had it. Training was a great point with 
us. Wetrained with the plow, the ax, and almost 
any other implement we could lay our hands on. I 
might even call the switch used at our house 
an early advantage, and, [ might say, 
superior to any other in our vicin- 

ity. Ihad some books, but 
our family was not rich, 
even for those times. 
We were com- 
fortably situa- 
ted, nothing 
more.” 

‘*Do you owe 
more to your 
general reading 
than you do to 
your early 
school train- 
ing?” 

“Yes, I think 
so. I attended 
the school in 
our village reg- 
ularly, until I 
went to coll 
but I yaf 
distinguished 
for scholarship, 
except on the 
ballground.” 

‘*Do you at- 
tribute much of 
your success in 
life to physical 
strength?” 

“It is almost 
indispensable. 
I was always 
strong. The 
conditions ten- 
ded to make 
strong men, in 
those days. I 
went to college 
in my eigh- 
teenth year. I 
think I acquired 
a broader view 
there, and 
sound ideals 
which have 
been great helps. It was not a period of toil, tow- 
ever, as some would have made it.” 

His time at Yale was in no respect wasted. The 
vigorous, athletic, fun-loving boy was developing into 
a man with a strength and independence of character, 
very imperfectly understood at first by the already 
long list of men who liked him. 

**What profession did you fix upon as the field for 
your life work?” I asked. 

“That of the law. I always looked forward to 
that; and, after my graduation, in 1856, I went into a 
law office (that of Hon. William Nelson,) at Peekskill, 
and prepared for practice. That was a time of in- 
tense political excitement. There were factions in 
the Democratic party, and the Whig party seemed to 








The Republican party, or People’s 
rst been called, was organized in 





1856, a were changing from side to side. 
Natura 1ixed in the argument, and joined 
the R arty 

‘W aduated at Yale College, in 1856,” 
he ¢ ame home to the village of Peeks- 
kill t father, my grandfather, my uncles 
and li old Hunker, state-rights, Fc 
slave But I had been through the fiery 


furna sas-Nebraska excitement at New 


Hav out of it a free-soil Republican. 
Tw return, I stood, a trembling boy, 
upon a give voice in the campaign which. 
was to that conversion which nearly 
brok art, and almost severed me from 
all fa It seemed then as if the end of the 
worl n the necessity for this declara- 
tion und principles, but I expressed 
my f this sense, I believe a young man 
shou that such difficult action is good 
tor 

‘ egan your career as an orator?” 
la 


y tump-speaker? Yes. I talked for 
Fr¢ yn, our candidates, but they were 


def not expect success, though, 
and ven states. After that, I went 
bac ind was admitted to the bar in 
1858 ampaign year, and I spoke 
for t I did two years later, when I 
was a the State Assembly, and won.” 
Th n by this modest statement is 
that } ratory in the campaign of 1858 
ga tinction that he was too prominent 
to be 1860. During that campaign, he 


stu tate 


winning rare oratorical tri- 
um the party almost more than any- 
impression the young mem- 


on al 


ber illy made in the state legislature 
by tery of the complex public busi- 
ness I im, may be gathered from the 
fact irs later, he was reélected, he 
was airman of the committee on 
wa le was also elected speaker, fro 
te m, when his party was 
pra ill along the line, he was re- 
tu 

Afte g to the active part he took in 
th I asked :— 


1pon your career as a rail- 

1ined by Commodore Vander- 

bilt New York and Harlem Road.” 
your rise as an official 


vas a period of ratiroad growth. 
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I rged by the sinister-minded, that 
i inst him to have gained so much 
at Vanderbilts. The truth is that 
th of honor. Many times he has 
wi tes for the Vanderbilt interests, 
but e of wit, oratorical persuasion 
and able argument,—never by the 
met st. Commodore Vanderbilt en- 
gag | for the New York Central Rail- 
road f $25,000 a year,—then equal to the 
salary of the United States,—and 
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SUCCESS 


he always acknowledged that Mr. Depew earned the 
money. 

He is now the head of the entire Vanderbilt sys- 
tem, or the controlling spirit of thirty distinct rail- 
roads, besides being a director in the Wagner Palace 
Car Company, the Union Trust Company, the West- 
ern Union Telegraph Company, the Equitable Life 
Insurance Society, the Western Transit Company, 
the West Shore and International Bridge Company, 
the Morris Run Coal Mining Company, the Clearfield 
Bituminous Coal Corporation, the Hudson River 
Bridge Company, the Canada Southern Bridge Com- 
pany, the Niagara River Bridge Company, the Ni- 
agara Grand Island Bridge Company, the Tonawanda 
Island Bridge Company, the American Safe Deposit 
Company, the Mutual Gas Light Company, and the 
Brooklyn Storage and Warehouse Company. 

‘*How much of your time each day,” I asked, 
‘*have you given, upon an average, to your profes- 
sional duties?” 

‘Only a moderate number of hours. I do not be- 
lieve in overwork. The affairs of life are not impor- 
tant enough to require it, and the body cannot endure 
it. Just an ordinary day's labor of eight or ten hours 
has n my standard.” 

‘*Your official duties never drew you wholly from 
the political field, I believe?” 

as Entirely, except special needs of the party, when 
I have been urged to accept one task after another. 
I believe that every man’s energies should be at the 
disposal of his country.” 

‘*On the political side, what do you think is the es- 
sential thing for success ?”’ 

‘« The very things that are essential anywhere else 
—honesty, consistency and hard work.” 

‘*It requires nostrain of character, no vacillation?” 

‘** For twenty-five years,” answered Mr. Depew, ‘‘I 
was on all occasions in the front of political battles, 
and I never found that political opinions’ or activity 
made it necessary to break friendships or make them.” 

Mr. Depew’s political career is already so well 
known that it need not be reviewed here. 

After three years of service as vice-president of the 
New York Central Railroad, he was elevated, in 1885, 
to the presidency. While thus given a position of 
great influence in the business world, his growing 
reputation made him eligible for greater political 
honors than any for which he had yet been named. 
In 1888 he was the Presidential candidate of the re- 
publicans of New York State, at the national conven- 
tion of the party, and received the solid vote of his 
State delegation, but withdrew his name. President 


Harrison offered him the position of secretary of state, 
to succeed Mr, Blaine, but he again declined. 

‘*What do you think of the opportunities to-day? 
Has the recent war aided us ?”’ 

‘‘It is the best thing for the young man of to-day 
that could have happened ! 





THE DEPEW HOMESTEAD AT PEEKSKILL, N. Y. 


mean everything to young men. who are going to be 
old men by and by. We, as a nation, are going to 
find, by the wise utilization of the conditions forced 
upon us, how to add incalculably to American enter- 
prise and opportunity by becoming masters of the sea, 
and entering, with the surplus of our manufactures, 
the markets of the world. The solid merchants are to 
undertake the extension of American trade, but the 
young men will be called in to do the work under 
their guidance. The young man who is ready is 
naturally the one chosen.” 


NoOvEMBER, 1805 


‘*You think a tide of prosperity waits for every 
young American ?” 

“It may not exactly wait, but he can catch it 
easily.” 

‘It is said,” I went on, *‘that any field or profes- 
sion carefully followed, will bring material success. 
Is that the thing to be aimed at ?” 

‘*Material success 
does not constitute an 
honorable aim. If that 
were true, a grasping 
miser would be the 
most honorable crea- 
ture on earth, while 
a man like Gladstone, 
great without money, 
would have been an 
impossibility. The 
truth is that material 
success is 
usually the 
result of a 
great aim, 
which looks 
to some 
great pub- 
lic im- 
p rove- 





















“DO SOMETHING WORTH DOING—HONESTLY ” 


ment. Some man plans to be an intelligent servant 
of some great public need, and the result of great 
energy in serving the public intelligently is wealth. 
It never has been possible to become notable in this 
respect in any other way.” 

‘It is often said that the excellent opportunities for 
young men are gone.” 

‘If you listen to ordinary comment,” said Mr. De- 
pew, ‘‘ you can come to believe that almost anything 
is dead—patriotism, honor, possibilities, trade—in 
fact, an¥thing, and it’s all according with whom you 
talk. ‘There was a belief, not long ago, that the great 
orators were dead, and had left no successors. Papers 
and magazines were said to supply this excellent 
tonic. Yet orators have appeared, great ones, and in 
the face of the beauty and grace and fire which ani- 
mate some of them, you read the speeches of the older 
celebrities, and wonder what it was in them that 
stirred men.” 

‘* And this field is also open to young men?” 

‘‘Not as a profession, of course, but as a means to 
real distinction, certainly. The field was never be- 
fore soopen. I have listened to Stephen A. Douglas, 
with his vigorous argument, slow enunciation and 
lack of magnetism; to Abraham Lincoln, with his re- 
sistless logic and quaint humor; to Tom Corwin, Sal- 
mon P. Chase, William H. Seward, Charles Sumner, 
and Wendell Phillips; and, as I look back and recall 
what they said, and the effect which they produced, 
and then estimate what they might do with the highly 
cultivated and critical audiences of to-day, I see the 
opportunity that awaits the young man here. Only 
Wendell Phillips strikes me as possessing qualities 
which are not yet duplicated or surpassed.” ‘ 

‘*You recognize more than one kind of success in 
this world, then?” 

‘Yes; we can’t all be Presidents of the United 
States. Any man is successful who does well what 
comes to his hand, and who works to improve himself 
so that he may do it better. The man with the ideal, 
struggling to carry it out, is the successful man. Of 
course, there are all grades of ideals, and the man 
with the highest, given the proportionate energy, is 
the most successful, The world makes way for that 
kind of young man. I know we would do it in the 
railroad world.” 

‘* Do you consider that happiness in the successful 
man consists in reflecting over what he has done or 
what he may do?” 

‘‘T should say that it consists in both. No man 
who has accomplished a great deal could sit down and 
fold his hands. The enjoyment of life would be in- 
stantly gone if you removed the possibility of doing 
something. When through with his individual affairs, 
aman wants a wider field, and of course that can 
only be in public affairs. Whether the beginner be- 
lieves it or not, he will find that he cannot drop inter- 
est in life at the end, whatever he may think about it 
in the beginning.” 

‘“The aim of the young man of to-day should be, 
then—?” 

“To do something worth doing, honestly. Get 
wealth, if it is gotten in the course of an honorable 
public service. I think, however, the best thing to 
get is the means of doing good, and then doing it. It 
is the most satisfactory aim I know of.” 
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SUCCESS 


sss Cwelve Chousand Men in Dis Employ -- - 


SILI L- 
‘Vagpr?” As ap? 


HENRY B. PLANT, “THE KING OF FLORIDA,” 


od 


—The Expressman who Ggasped the Golden Opportunity and Founded a Vast Transportation System — 


HAT emperor of 
4 Russia who took 
his ruler and drew 
a straight line on the 
map between Moscow 
and St. Peters burg, 
saying to his engineers, 
“There is the line for 
your railway,”’ perhaps 
performed no greater 
feat than Henry B. 
Plant has accomplished 
on the west coast of 
Florida. Fifteen years 
ago, Mr. Plant pointed 
to the isolated, hot, 
sandy little village of 
Tampa, containing six 
or seven hundred peo- 
ple. ‘‘There,” said he, 
we will have a city. 
There, across the river, 
we will build one of the 
greatest hotels of the world. Ten miles down the coast, 
where there is nothing but sandy beach, we will have 
a deep-water port, and establish communication with 
the West Indies and Central America.” 

South of ‘(Mason and Dixon's Line,” probably no 
name is better known—unless it be those of the liv- 
ing Confederate leaders, Longstreet, Lee, Wheeler, 
and Gordon,—than that of Henry B. Plant, founder 
and manager of the ‘Plant System” of travel. In the 
“Cotton States and International Exposition,” at At- 
lanta, three years ago, the ‘‘Plant System Day,” was 
devoted to commemoration of Plant's extraordinary 
services to the South. He was specially invited to 
receive the honors eagerly lavished upon him, to hear 
speeches, and to speak a few words to make the great 


| subject of a well-connected system of travel assume 


its true importance. Two thousand of his twelve 
thousand employees greeted him on that occasion, 
October 28, the Monday after his seventy-sixth birth- 
day. 

Addresses were read from the three branches: 
—the railroad, express and steamboat departments 
of the Plant System. Gifts were made of flowers, of 
a marine glass, of a silver compass, suggesting the 
upright course of his life; and of a masonic silver 
‘loving cup,” which would hold two gallons. ‘It is 
filled, Mr. Plant,” said the one chosen to present it, 
‘‘with the esteem, affection, and best wishes of your 
associates and employees, to whom you have been a 
benefactor and friend. As the seasons come and go, 
they crave no higher privilege than to refill this cup 
with renewed affection and esteem.” 


Connecticut his [other-State 

Henry Bradley Plant was born at Branford, Con- 
necticut, October 27, 1819. In the Revolution, his 
great-grandfather, on the paternal side, was in Wash- 
ington’s army, and was one of the guard placed over 
Major André; his great-grandfather on the maternal 
side was a major in the same army. 

Receiving a good education for that time, he en- 
tered, at eighteen, the service of the New Haven 
Steamboat Company, and engaged in the express 
business to New York. 

His first wife, daughter of 
Hon. James Blackstone, became 
an invalid; and, in 1853, he 
sought help for her in Florida. 
Jacksonville was then the only 
accessible point. He wanted to 
go to St. Augustine. The trip 
had to be made in a dug-out 
canoe; and, in endeavoring to 
thread the wilderness of water- 
ways, the guide lost his bear- 
ings, and the future ruler of the 
state spent a night in the open 
country. How this state of 
things would affect Plant may 
be imagined: it must be 
changed. 

In 1854, he was made super- 
intendent of the Southern Di- 
vision of the Adams’ Express 
Company, with headquarters at 
Augusta, Georgia, which po- 
sition he held till 1861, when 
the company was reorganized as the Southern Express 
Company. He went to Jefferson Davis, told him 
frankly of the express work that needed to be con- 
tinued, and received a perpetual pass. In 1879, he 
became a railroad manager. He had | previously bought 
stock somewhat extensively. From that time, he con- 
tinued to buy until the Plant System was made up, 


The Secret of His Marvelous Success 


which now extends to Charleston on the one side, to 
Montgomery, Alabama, on the other,covering Florida 
with a perfect net-work. It is over one of this com- 
pany’s railway lines, reaching from Charleston to 
Tampa, that the troops for the capture of Cuba and 
Porto Rico were carried. 


The Plant System in a Nutshell 

A mere list of the thirteen railway lines, extend- 
ing several thousand miles, of the nine steamboat and 
steamship lines, from Cape Breton to Jamaica, and of 
the six large hotels, owned and operated by the com- 
pany, under the general title of the ‘‘ Plant System,” 
reads like a traveler's guide. 





HENRY B. PLANT 


‘‘When transportation was needed for our troops,” 
says the Boston ‘‘Commercial,” ‘‘many men first 
heard of this great projector. It dawned upon many 


Americans that Florida is not so much a common- 
wealth, as a little kingdom, of which Henry B. Plant 
is monarch; but he has an honest title; for his 
money and enterprise have made Florida what it is. 











THE NEW EXPOSITION BUILDING OF THE PLANT SYSTEM ON THE TAMPA BAY HOTEL GROUNDS 


The Mayor of Atlanta said: ‘Georgia, the South, 
and Atlanta owe more to Colonel Plant than to any 
other man. I honor the head of this great-system be- 
cause of the policy he has pursued,—to build up him- 
self, not by pulling down anothet, but by carrying 
others up with him.” ‘Mr. Plant,” says the Atlanta 
“Journal,” ‘is the head of corporations which have 


been of incalculable value to the South, not because 
they have been rich and powerful, but because under 
his direction they have been conducted on broad and 
liberal lines. His policy has been to build up. His 
career presents a splendid contrast to those of the rail- 
road wreckers who have enriched themselves at the 
expense of thousands of individual victims and of 
great regions of the country. He has used his power 
nobly. He has made it beneficial to multitudes of his 
fellow-citizens, and has contributed immensely to the 
general development of the South.” 


Over Twelve Thousand Employees 

Three years ago, Mr. Plant had 12,639 employees, 
with families numbering sixty thousand; including 
two thousand colored laborers, who have made homes 
and accumulated bank accounts. He has contributed 
liberally to their institutions of religion and learning. 

Mr. Plant is described as ‘‘a man of commanding 
presence, genial of nature, dignified and courteous 
of manner, and as modest as he is competent. He 
masters all conditions, and creates environment. He 
is a builder,—a creator. A whole state blossoms at 
the touch of his magic wand.” Georgia, Alabama, 
South Carolina, Florida, and Texas, contain his mon- 
ument. He is a capital judge of human nature, and 
a cheerful conversationalist. 

Car Number Une Hundred 

He resides in New York, and spends his summers 
in his native Branford. But he travels in his favorite 
car, ‘‘Number One Hundred,” which is known and wel- 
comed all over the Southern States. To-day he may 
be in Tampa, to-morrow in Jamaica, a little later in 
New York, Boston, or Halifax. His office goes with 
him by day or by night. In the midst of the pine 
woods, ‘‘Number One Hundred” draws up in front of a 
shanty telegraph station, and in ten minutes he knows 
the entire day’s work on the whole system. 

“‘T should think,” said one, lately, to the old man of 
nearly eighty, ‘‘that you would find it very tiresome 
to have so very much to attend to, Mr. Plant.” The 
aged worker smiled. ‘‘Why, no,” he replied, ‘‘why 
should I? I have always been used to work, and I 
couldn't be happy without it. That's the way I amuse 
myself now.” 

‘It is a sort of necessity, then?’ 

‘‘Work is a necessity to every one,” he replied, but 
in a different way. The person who thinks he can 
get along without working is either an idiot or a fool. 
Even millionaires have a certain amount of work to 
do, and though I could, perhaps, get along with less 
of it, I would still have some things to attend to per- 
sonally. I regard that as one of the essential princi- 
ples of my success ;—my personal supervision of every 
detail of my business. I believe in never leaving to 
others what I can do myself.” 


In the Sunny Southland 

Among the folk lore of the Germans is a fascinating 
little legend which portrays him whom children call 
Jack Frost as a fairy king. A myriad of tiny artists, 
so the story goes, are in his devoted service, and 
when the gray days of the later autumn come, and 
the sun sinks lower and lower in 
the Southern sky, they steal out 
at eventide, painting fantastic 
frost pictures on window panes, 
and nipping unseen at people's 
ears. 

This is the Jack Frost of fairy- 
land and of childhood, but in this 
practical age the poetry is over- 
whelmed with the reality of 
blustering and disease-breeding 
northers, of winter's trials and 
hardships. It is during these 
months of snow and ice that the 
sunny southland—F lorida,— 
bids a genial welcome to all, and 
offers her gracious hospitality. 
She opens wide the doors of her 
princely hotel palaces, and ex- 
tends a welcome to fragrant 
orange groves and fields be- 
decked with bloom and verdure. 

Florida prides itself on being 
the largest state in the Union east of the Mississippi 
River. It has a seacoast which, if turned north from 
Jacksonville, would reach almost to Portland, Maine. 
It has the noble St. John’s River, the only great 
stream in the United States, barring one which flows 
north. For one hundred and fifty miles from its 


mouth, it is two miles wide, and, with its tributaries, 
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IN A SOUTHERN COTTON FIELD 


SUCCESS 


or Savannah, Georgia, or Jacksonville. If he comes 
from the Middle States or New England and makes 
New York, Philadelphia, or Washington his central 
starting point, he will intercept the magnificent -‘Flor- 
ida Special” of the Plant System, which races from 
New York to Tampa, Florida, an unbroken train of 
most luxurious Pullman sleepers, dining and library 
cars, furnished with all the comforts and elegancies 
of a modern commodious metropolitan hotel. 

Go to Nova Scotia, Cape 
Breton Island, Prince Ed- 
ward Island, or the Magdalen 
Islands, and you will find the 
Plant steamers plying from 
port to port, carrying thou- 
sands of passengers. Scarce- 
ly less than in Florida or the 
West Indies, the name of 
Henry B. Plant is there a 
household word. Wherever 
his trains or vessels run,they 
are known as the most con- 
venient, the best managed, 
and the neatest of their kind. 
The utmost courtesy to trav- 
elers is not less noticeable on 
the Plant lines than the per- 
fect discipline which every- 
where prevails. 

Not wholly in the interest 
of tourists, however, has the 
Plant System been developed. 
Its facilities for transporting freight have given a re- 
markable impetus to gardening and fruit-raising 
throughout Georgia, Florida and Alabama. Thou- 
sands of carloads of watermelons, sweet potatoes, 





MORTON F. PLANT 


VICE-PRESIDENT OF THE PLANT SYSTEM 


oranges and bananas are sent northward yearly from 
regions which were formerly little better than jungles, 
through which crawled rattlesnakes and copperheads. 
Notwithstanding the severe frosts which have twice 
injured the trees 
of Florida, the 
state is still fa- 
mous for its or- 
ange groves. 
The head of 
the Plant System 
has the great con- 
solation that he 
will leave behind 
him those who 
will continue it in 
his name; hisson, 
Morton F. Plant, 
is associated as 
vice-president in 
his father’s com- 
panies; and at 
Atlanta, Mr. 
Plant said, with 
pride: ‘‘ These 
beautiful flowers 
came to me from 
my grandson, 
and | bespeak in his behalf, from you all, the love and 
affection which you have shown to me, and ex- 
press the hope that, in days to come, when I have 
passed away from-these scenes and am no more with 
you, he may be one of yourselves and a co-worker in 
the enterprises which all the employees of our com- 
panies sustain by their energies and their work.” 
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GIVES AWAY A FORTUNE YEARLY 


William T. Wardwell, who, from a Humble Clerkship, 
Rose to Wealth and Influence 


A year ago 
this fall, 
when the 
election of 
the first 
mayor of 
GreaterNew 
York was 
taking place, 
there was 
one candi- 
date who 
had no hope 
of being 
elected,— 
William T. 
Wardwell, 
who was 
nominated 
by the Pro- 
hibitionists , 
and was the 
first candi- 
date in the 
field. His party is still hopelessly in the minority, but 
Mr. Wardwell was fighting for a principle, with no 
desire for the spoils of office, or the glories of politi- 
cal power. 

All his life Mr. Wardwell has been among the most 
energetic of the Prohibitionists,and his campaign of last 
year was the third one he has made for the mayoralty 
in New York. He is well known in New York as a 
reformer and leader of his party, and still better 
known as the treasurer of the great Standard Oil Com- 
pany. He has held that position for many years, but 
he has not always been a wealthy man, and has not 
always been able to devote time and money to the 
Prohibition cause. 

He was born in Rhode Island, and though he is 
descended from old Puritan stock, and comes from an 
excellent family, he was early obliged to go out into 
the world and earn his own living, for the family was 
not wealthy. ‘‘I didn’t mind that,” said Mr. Ward- 
well, ‘‘ because I was so full of ambition and hope for 
the future that I expected to achieve success in a very 
short time. It really took me years; but I was always 
hopeful, and therefore happy.” 

The present treasurer of the country’s greatest cor- 
poration began life as a modest clerk, and at a very 
modest salary. His rise was not rapid. and he was 
often tempted to give up hoping for success; but his 
ambition was unconquerable, and his perseverance 
kept him striving. Finally oil was found in his vi- 
cinity; and, appreciating the value of the discovery, 
and the future worth of the wells, he lost no time in 
buying the land round about. There were many 
skeptics at that time, who said that oil would never 
amount to anything, that he would wish he hadn't in- 
vested, and that he would soon find out his mistake; 
but Mr. Wardwell knew what he was about, and in a 
short time began to see the result of his years of busi- 
ness training and experience. ‘‘If I had not received 
such good training during the years of my clerkship, 
I should never have seen the value of those oil wells, 
and should have let the opportunity slip through my 
fingers,” he said. ‘‘I used to wonder what good that 
long period of practical slavery would be to me. Now 
I perceive its value, and realize that I should never 
have been able to get along without it. It’s hard for 
us to see those things when we're young, and im- 
patient for success.” 

Several years ago, when it was decided to form the 
Standard Oil Company, Mr. Wardwell joined the 
Trust, and his wells passed into its charge. He has 
since been made treasurer of the company, and occu- 
pies a position of great importance in financial circles. 
It seems a strange thing to many people that Mr. 
Wardwell should be so devoted to the Prohibition 
cause, when he cannot possibly derive any benefit 
from his allegiance. But with him principle is more 
than profit, and he laughs when his friends say to 
him that he would make such a good Republican, if he 
only didn't believe in prohibition. It is true, no doubt, 
that a man in Mr. Wardwell’s position would be able 
to hold a high place in either Republican or Demo- 
cratic circles, but he is inseparably linked with prohi- 
bition. He looks forward to the time when the advo- 
cates of prohibition will be in the majority. He doesn’t 
expect it to come in his time, for he is getting well on 
to the three-score-and-ten mark, but he believes it will 
come in the future, and not in the far future either. 

Mr. Wardwell not only devotes much time to his 
cause, but he donates to it all of the immense salary 
he receives from the Standard Oil Company. That 
amount, twenty-five thousand dollars or more every 
year, goes far toward propagating the principles of 
the party. What he does for the cause is done so 

tiefly that the world in general knows little of it. 

s he cares nothing for notoriety, it is probable that 
extra precautions are taken tokeep his gifts unknown. 





WILLIAM T. WARDWELL 
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Our Modern Franklin==Nikola Tesla 





HE secret of success is hard work.” 
The speaker was Nikola Tesla, the 
great electrician; and the place, his 
laboratory, at 46 East Houston 
street, New York. 

I had called upon Mr. Tesla 1n or- 
der to learn from his own lips, for the 
readers of Success, the secret of his 

rapid progress toward the pinnacle of fame. 

‘To be successful in this world,” contintied the great 
electrician, ‘‘one must perform the hardest kind of work. 
You must peg away night and day, and not stopa 
minute. There is no royal road. This has been the 
plan I have followed for years. 

“Why! Iam even blamed for being lazy by some 
people, because I do not perfect all my inventions; 
although I work from sixteen to twenty hours out of 
the twenty-four. 


Duplicating the Firefly’s Light 

“It may interest you to know that my 
system of vacuum-tube lighting is a suc- 
‘ It is now almost ready to be given 
to the public, and I expect soon to make an | 
announcement on the subject. I have been 
watching very carefully what other inven- 
tors have been doing in this direction, and 
can assure you that my light will meet all 
requirements.” : 

The aim and ambition of electricians is 
to actually manufacture artificial daylight. 
At first thought, it seems a very easy matter 
to duplicate the light of the firefly. Never- 
theless, for ages, the little bug has success- 
fully kept the secrets of its phosphorescent 
prison-house, baffied the brains of the world, 
and proved as elusive to electricians as the 
will-o'-the-wisp is to us all. Of late, sev- 


able headway,— notably Tesla, Edison, 
Moore, and Haines. All have been devot- 
ing their time to vacuum tubes. Mr. Tesla 
showed his friends, a year or two ago, what 
he could accomplish with a single tube, 
and produced a good photograph made at 
a distance of four feet with only two min- 
utes’ exposure. It was while working on 
the problem presented by the firefly that 
he found time to harness Niagara Falls, 
and transmit its energy by an alternating 
current to the surrounding cities and towns. 
In the meantime, too, he developed the 
*‘Tesla Oscillator” for producing currents 
of tremendous potential, and at the same 
time made a machine for measuring the 
electric discharges from the earth, thus 
suggesting the possibility of ‘‘calling up” 
and communicating with the planet Mars 
some day by means of signals. 


The Modern Benjamin Franklin 

Mr. Teslais the modern Benjamin Frank- 
lin, and has sent his electrical kite to the 
sun for studying the secret of light. That 
he has at last succeeded in producing arti- 
ficial sunlight which will stream from long 
glass tubes, is not surprising, in view of 
his long years of patient experiment and 
hard work. The points in favor of the 
Tesla light are beautiful illumination, the 
absence of deadly wires, and the non-em- 
ployment of any kind of filament in the 
tubes. 

Mr. Tesla’s hours are crammed with ex- 
periments and scientific investigations. In personal 
appearance he is tall and commanding. Like Cassius, 
he has a ‘‘lean and hungry look,” and ‘thinks too 
much.” He has already patented some two hundred 
inventions, has a Similar number in various stages of 
evolution in his laboratory, and is dreaming daily 
of new worlds to conquer. 

The friends of Mr. Tesla say that he is even fonder 
of solitude than Lincoln was. Few ever cross the 
threshold of his laboratory, and you can nearly always 
see him dining alone at the Waldorf-Astoria any 
evening at nine o'clock. 

The distinguished inventor was born in 1858, at 
Smiljan, Lika, on the borderland of Austro-Hungary. 
His mother had great ingenuity, and delighted in the 
construction of looms and churns. His father was a 
clergyman in the Greek Church, and intended that 
his son should succeed him in the sacred office. There 
were many children in the family, of whom Nikola 
was one of the youngest, and the most remarkable. 
He always dominated his brothers and sisters in their 
ae. and at school he had a decided aptitude for 

is studies. At school, one day, the master was ex- 
perimenting in mechanics before the class. The chil- 





By Courtesy of the “Electrical Engineer,” New York 


He Tells “Success” the Story of his Struggles and Triumphs—The Firefly as a Model— a 
Two Hundred Inventions and More Coming 


Francis LEON CHRISMAN 


dren were gathered round the desk, Nikola in the 
front row. The teacher proceeded to demonstrate 
what he considered one of the main principles of elec- 
tricity. He explained just why the lever moved, and 
had almost finished when Nikola, who had been lis- 
tening intently, interrupted him. ‘‘ That can't be 
true,” he said, quietly. The master looked at him in 
astonishment, and Tothonted an explanation of his 
words. ‘‘Well, I say that isn’t true,” said Nikola, 
again; ‘‘I can’t tell you why to-day, but I will to- 
morrow.” 

The master dismissed the class, and warned Nikola 
that, if he did not prove his assertion before the week 
was out, he would have to answer for his impudence. 
The young student went home and confidently began 
his experiments to prove that the master was wrong. 
All night long he worked, becoming more hopeful 
every moment. Before daylight he had finished his 
He declares 


model, and went to bed triumphant. 





NIKOLA TESLA 


that,when he went up to the desk and showed his ma- 
chine to the teacher, he felt more triumphant than he 
has ever felt since, and when he was openly com- 
mended before the school, his joy was supreme. It 
was not long before the whole town knew that Nikola 
Tesla was destined for a great electrician, and his 
career had begun. 


The Race of Genius 

Young Tesla's early studies were in electricity and 
magnetism. Later, he went to Prague and Buda-Pesth 
to study languages. He then entered the laboratory 
of a great inventor at Vienna; but, becoming dissatis- 
fied, went to Paris, and engaged in the labor of fur- 
nishing that city with electric lights. Then he went 
to other cities, ever rising in his profession. making 
new improvements, new discoveries, and adding con- 
tinually to his fame. His name became known all 
over the continent, and in London. The king of Ser- 
via, proud of such a subject, decorated him, and the 
emperor of Austria did likewise. His rise was almost 
ee and many places in Europe were open 
to him. 

Tesla was a lover of liberty. He looked with long- 
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ing eyes toward America, where there is such a 
promising field for electricians. He had read of Edison, 
and determined to come to New York and seek a place 
with the great inventor. Edison gladly received him, 
and for many years the two worked together, each re- 
lying to a certain extent on the other, and each profit- 
ing by the other’s knowledge. Gradually their ideas 
began to differ, and it was decided that they would 
better separate. 

Mr. Tesla is in his laboratory at half past eight 
every morning, and spends a long day there, planning, 
experimenting, and making models. He puts an enor- 
mous amount of energy into his work, and never stops 
until he has hit upon the idea he is after. He hasa 
corps of clever assistants, but is careful to do all the 
important work himself. 


Superior to Discouragement 

Onthe morning of March 13, 1895, Mr. Tesla met 
with a bitter experience in the entire destruction of 
his fine laboratory on South Fifth Avenue by fire. It 
was a hard blow tothe inventor, who cried like a child. 
The work of years had gone up in smoke, and two tot- 
tering walls, like tumbling monuments, marked the 
place where he had spent years of toil and tribulation 
in trying to wrest the secrets from nature. But before 
the ashes were fairly cold, he was planning for new 
quarters on East Houston street. While the valuable 
papers, notes, and data for years were des- 
troyed, the man was still alive. 

**More divine, the master of all these.’ 

The new laboratory soon grew, and is 
now one of the best equipped in the coun- 
try. Mr. Tesla’s inventions cover many 
things, and are contained in big volumes. 
He believes that his discovery ot the rota- 
ting magnetic field is the invention b 
which he will be best known. The ‘‘Oscil- 
lator” is a blending of the dynamo and the 
steam engine, the idea being to get the 
electric current directly from steam. He 
has also met with great success in experi- 
ments looking to the long-distance trans- 
mission of water-power. ‘‘Some day,” he 
asserts confidently, ‘‘ New York, Wash- 
ington, Pittsburg, and Chicago, will be 
supplied with power generated from Niag- 
ara Falls.” 

Mr. Tesla has tried to harness the elec- 
trical discharge of the earth, and has made 
some interesting discoveries 1n this con- 
nection. Before he took up the subject, 
the alternating current had no recognized 
place. Now it is used everywhere, and has 
cheapened light and power. Mr. Tesla is 
a great genius, survey him as you will. To 
everyone he is courteous and Chestor- 
fieldian. He always inspires you by his no- 
ble character, for he fully believes that ‘‘a 
firm faith is the best divinity; a good life, 
the best philosophy; a clear conscience, the 
best law; honesty, the best policy; and 
temperance, the best physic. His achieve- 
ments in electrical science have already 
marked him as one of the greatest benefac- 
tors to civilized society which our age has 


produced, 


THE BOY SOLDIER BACK IN SCHOOL 

Morris High School, of New York City, was 
exultant at the return of her soldier-boy, 
Thomas J. Nixon, Jr., from the war, where he 
was twice wounded. He is now on furlough, 
in uniform, back at his desk, intent on study, 
while every other boy is said to regard him as 
a hero, and every girl admires him from afar. 
‘If he had a thousand buttons and bullets, 
they would be asked for,” said a friend; ‘‘and 
a hundred times he has been asked how it felt 
to be shot.” ‘‘When we got back from dig- 
ging trenches,” said Thomas, ‘*we were tired 
and wet, having twice forded a creek. I dried 
at the camp-fire, and lay down. Firing woke 
us up about ten, and Major Whittle ordered 
Company A to the firing line. We started for 
the trenches, and I felt a blow just behind my right ear. 
It stunned me and I staggered. Putting my hand to my 
head, I found the bullet had only grazed me, but it bled 
pretty freely. The bullets were coming thickly when we 
reached the trench. For some of us, there was no room, 
and we lay down on the ground. I had hardly stretched 
myself when I felt a sharp blow on the right shoulder. 
The bullet entered at the top, and came out at the back. 
One of the hospital corps bandaged my head and shoulder, 
but so tightly that I was dizzy. 1 stayed in the trenches 
till ten o'clock in the morning of Sunday, July 3, when 
Major Whittle ordered me to the rear. Two men helped 
me to walk to the emergency hospital; later, 1 went by 
ambulance to the division hospital, where my wounds were 
dressed for the first time. They started me for Siboney in 
an army wagon, but I could not stand it; I got out and 
walked. It was eleven days before my wound was dressed 
again, at Fort McPherson.” Young Dixon is a sophomore 
and a veteran at nineteen. 

> 


On August a9, for the first time in the history of the 
American army, a woman was appointed a member of the 
medical staff. Dr. Anita Newcomb McGee, wife of Pro- 
fessor W. J. McGee of Boston, and daughter of Professor 
Simon Newcomb, formerly of the naval observatory, was 
regularly sworn in as an acting assistant surgeon. 
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The Daughter of the South 


The Late Varina Anne Jefferson Davis and Her Many 
Noble and Lovable Qualities 


you love Miss Winnie so?” 
child was asked 
se,”’ hesitated the little one. 
ain't you never seen Miss 
Never seen her?—Why, be- 
jes’ because she’s Miss 





a ter inthe Washington ‘*Post” 

ae who t story, also relates with what 

enthus Davis was received by those 

who, on Ji attended the Confederate 

reunion at A rgia, the largest and most 
complete re i in the South. 

“Winnie ng to-day,”’ was the word that 


went arou rowd, and the faces of old 

words of joy everywhere 
ead affection for the woman 
the cause of the South. 


soldiers 21 
spoken told ¢ 


so closely id 


The South Welcomes its Daughter 





**Miss Wi r to-day. 

**So they sa | can shake hands once more 
with her 

‘““Who's nie Davis? God bless her! 
She doesn't 

‘«She’s the man on God's earth.” 

‘Let n : Davis just once more before I 
die,”” crie ny an old soldier, ‘‘and I'll 
die happy 

‘Jeff Da our gal, too,” cried others. 
“Three ¢ Winni She reached the 
plattorm w rs of the men were gathered, 

Gordon, H Cabell, and the rest, those 
brave Conf 

As she st nt, the music grew louder, 
more triu! é rent the air, and old Gen- 
eral Gord yave her the kiss of wel- 
come; the Our daughter,” he said, 
quietly. 

In anot ttle, white-clad figure stood 
under the framework of the gallery, a 
strong, wt nan, with rather a mascu- 
line-shaped ires full of strength and 
character; a ind sweetness about them, 
too, whi tantly, compelling trust, re- 
spect, aftect moment arousing emotion. 
Her eves fairly and frankly, were 
shining as of tears, and her smile was 
v onderf 


ter Cordial Greeting to the Old Soldiers 


Cheers and thundered some tri- 
umphal aria tened to that. A path was 
opened, a vly toward the platform 


hed hands,—bony and 
with the fingers off 





WrinkKiea 1em 


or with ¢ vith the old gray sleeve ;— 
she took in her strong, young 
hand. H sir; how do you do?” she 
cried, wit welcome in her tones that 
some of t roke down and cried. ‘‘I 
am glad t Oh, yes, sir; little Jeff's just 
coming ht to see him; he is so tall,” 
and she hands a moment when she 
spoke of and said, ‘‘so tall." Then 
others w« rward. 

And s cheering everyone witha 
good ha 1 genuine word or two of 


thought was natural, happy, and 


honest and invigorating, just to 
stand qu tch her. 

Varina rest of Jefferson Davis's six 
childrer laughter, was born at Rich- 
mond, Virg June, 1864. Her mother was Mr. 
Davis's s In 1835, when a young officer in 
the arm) married the daughter of 
Zachary is a general and President. 
Winnie's maiden name was Anne 
Howell 


How She Received Her New Name 


In 188 famous tour through the 
Southern 5S ; Davis was accompanied by his 
daughter, wv c all whom she met. At West 


Point, Ge sand people gathered about 





the train peech, which Mr. Davis was 
too ill to ¢g 

General | ired on the car platform with 
Winnie le girl, by his side. Passing 
his arm a sulders, he said :— 

‘** Fello n, your late president is unable 
to greet his daughter, our daughter, 
the daught ederacy.” 

The ent applause were tremendous, 
and fron nnie Davis was known as ‘‘The 
Daughter « leracy."” She accompanied her 
father, to w as devotedly attached, on every 
expedition perilous. during his confine- 
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ment at Fortress Monroe, she was by his side. When 
she was fourteen, he returned to private life, and 
later she was sent to Europe to study. She was a 
talented musician and a fine conversationalist. 

About eight years ago, Mrs. Davis and her daughter 
made a home for themselves in New York, where they 
added considerably to their slender income by Win- 
nie’s work for the press, and Mrs. Davis's books. 

In 1892, Miss Davis was chosen Queen of Comus at 
the New Orleans carnival. She had traveled exten- 
sively, and of late years had passed her summers 
with her mother at Narragansett Pier. She went 
thither early the past summer, weary with travel in 
the South, and somewhat ill from exposure at a meet- 
ing of Confederate veterans. It was thought that 
the sea air would soon restore her, but she continued 
ill for several weeks, and, about the first of Septem- 
ber, her ailment was diagnosed as malarial gastritis. 
At times, her condition became so serious that con- 
sultations of physicians were deemed necessary, but 
frequent rallies gave renewed hope that she would 
ultimately recover. She received the best of medical 
attention, and the most sympathetic care from Mr. 
J. G. Burns, proprietor of Hotel Rockingham, as well 
as from her mother and friends; but nothing availed, 
and on the eighteenth of September she breathed her 
last. 

The North joined the South in mourning for one 
whose noble qualities, tender sympathies, and general 
lovableness rendered her not only the Daughter of the 
Confederacy, but the daughter of America, and mil- 





























THE LATE VARINA ANNE JEFFERSON DAVIS 


lions of hearts sent up pitying prayers for the mother 
whose house was ‘‘left unto her desolate.” 

On Thursday morning, September 22, at half past 
ten, a detail from Sedgwick Post, Grand Army of the 
Republic, of Wakefield, Rhode Island, escorted the 
body to the railroad station, where the casket was de- 
posited in a special car provided by the New York, 
New Haven and Hartford Railroad, and accompanied 
by the Northern veterans to Kingston Junction, where 
it was attached to the Colonial express for Washing- 
ton, to be taken thence to Richmond. All the bitter- 
ness of former days had disappeared, and Union and 
Confederate veterans clasped hands above the dead, 
while a profusion of flowers loaded the air with 
fragrance, and Northern and Southern flags, side by 
side, were eloquent of a peace never again to be 


broken. 
ce a 


‘‘DAUGHTER OF THE CONFEDERACY” 


Varina Anne Jefferson Davis, born in Richmond, Virginia, 1864, 
died September 18, 1898. 


Fair sister South, we mourn with thee thy dead. 
She, like a flower in the storm, was born 
In thy beleaguered capital forlorn— 
Cannon her lullaby, above her head 
Thy proud though tattered battle-flag outspread; 
Her heroes, thine—they who had nobly worn 
The gray; her cause, the Lost. She did not mourn, 
But all thy hearts in love and courage led. 


She was his child, thy Chieftain’s; he was thine. 
Their names together in thy legendry 
Immortal shall the Muses now enshrine. 

Back to Virginia, back she comes to thee: 

Lay her beside him. O’er their endless sleep 
Glory and tenderness shall vigil keep. 


—Henky TYRELL in ''Collier’s Weekly.” 
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MINISTERING ANGELS 


Mrs. Quintard and Her Eleven Helpers among the 
Sick Soldiers at Montauk 


HIS,” says Ada Stirling, ‘‘ was what met the 
gaze of the first twelve nurses who went, on 
the seventeenth of August, to Camp Wikoff: 
seven hundred or more men, so wasted that 

stories are told of parents who, coming to the tents to 

seek their sons, refused at first to recognize the wrecks 
that were pointed out to them as they lay helpless 
upon the cots that stood in close rows, gray-draped 
and somber under the uniform army blankets. Upon 
the pillow was a bloodless face, with great staring 
eyes, and untrained beards growing abnormally long 
during the campaign in Cuba, and lips burned white 
with fever. ‘The situation was unparalleled 1n the 
experience of the nurses, and if one or two went down 
in trying to meet it, this is scarcely to be wondered at.” 

When, at length, Mrs. Quintard, directress of the St. 
Luke's Hospital, and her helpers penetrated into this 
terrible place, where ‘‘there was lack of woman's 
nursing,” a new face was put upon matters. For sev- 
eral days, these twelve women divided their labors 
among these hundreds of men, with scarcely any 
accommodations but floors and trunks for themselves. 
After this, relays of nurses began to come in, 
from twenty to forty a week. By September 7, there 
were one hundred and ten trained nurses and one 
hundred Sisters of Charity from various religious 
societies. Twenty-two huge hospital tents were 
added in the Annex. 

‘Sometimes a nurse would work for an hour with 
some feeble one, administering liquid nourishment 
drop by drop, because the patient, dying for the want 
of it, was yet too weak to make an effort to swallow.” 

The work went on. The hospital at last reckoned 
eighteen large tents, each formed of six small tents 
placed next each other, each large tent holding be- 
tween forty and fifty patients, and constituting a 
ward. Each ward was cared for by one physician 
and four nurses, two day and two night nurses, 
assisted by such orderlies as were at their command. 
One of the small tents in each ward was reserved for 
kitchen or dispensary purposes, where linen and com- 
mon remedies, hike quinine, malted milk and lithia 
water, were kept, also the refrigerator, where milk 
was stored. There were chairs for the few spare mo- 
ments. Every ten minutes, by night, the nurses went 
noiselessly by the cot-beds, and if any soldier were 
awake, he would be served with a drink, of milk. 


te 
DEATH’S SHINING MARK 


Ex-Judge Thomas M. Cooley, for four vears chairman of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, jurist, and consti- 
tutional lawyer, died at his home in Ann Arbor, Michigan, 
September 12. He broke down from overwork. He was 
born, January 6, 1824, at Attica, New York. His father, a 
farmer, left Massachusetts in 1804. When seventeen 
years old, he left the farm for a law office in Palmyra; he 
practiced in Tecumseh, Michigan, and edited the *‘Watch 
‘Tower;” then he became a professor of law, a professor of 
history, and a lecturer on constitutional law, on which 
subject he wrote a standard work, besides other kindred 
books, and most of the legal articles in the ‘‘American 
Encyclopedia.” He was made Doctor of Laws both by 
Michigan University and Harvard University. 

* + & 

Robert Maclay, known throughout the country as a 
representative man of the metropolis, and locally esteemed 
from a long connection with educational institutions, 
died at Elberon, New Jersey, July 28. He was an of- 
ficial in some twenty important business connections. He 
was of scotch parentage; but, far from robust, he went to 
Illinois, upon a farm, became a young man of physical 
and mental strength, and returned to New York to achieve 
commercial success; he was president of the Knicker- 
bocker Trust Company, and of the Bowery Savings Bank. 
His zeal in educational matters made him eminent on the 
Board of Education, and on the University Committee; he 
was a trustee of the Madison Avenue Paptist Church, an 
incorporator of the Botanic Garden, and an efficient mem- 
ber of clubs and societies. 
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Madame Sadie Carnot, widow of the ex-President of 
France, who was assassinated by an Italian anarchist at 
Lyons, June 24, 1894, died September 30, at the Chateau de 
Presle. She was clever and —— and made Repub- 
licanism popular. Their home, before they moved to the pal- 
ace, rented for only two thousand dollars a year; they leit 
it with regret. There Mme. Carnot educated her children. 
‘‘What a pity,” she exclaimed, ‘‘to leave this nest, which 
we have formed ourselves, to go to that hotel, The 
E'lysée!” She was deaf, but tactfully concealed the fact; 
was an admirable linguist and literary, but a good house- 
keeper, and one of the best-dressed women in France. She 
was a grandmother, yet youthful. Her maiden name was 
Dupont-White; her grandmother was an English woman, 
and her father was a lawyer whotranslated John Stuart 
Mill’s works into French. 

oe 2 ee 

Death has been busy in removing crowns from kingly 
heads; the empress of Austria was assassinated at Geneva 
by an anarchist; Kwangzu, the emperor of China, was de- 
posed by the Queen Dowager, because of his too progres- 
sive character,in instituting reforms; he has since died, or, 
as is possible, he has been imprisoned in a secret dungeon 
by the Dowager's orders; and all Europe mourns for the 
good Queen Louise of Denmark, noted as a great peace- 
maker; and on August. 22, died Malietoa Lagupepa, the 
king of Samoa. 
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The Bayards in flistory 


An Illustrious and High-minded Race of Warrioss and 
Statesmen—T he Chevalier Bayard 


HE recent death of ex-Senator Thomas 
Francis Bayard, after a long and dis- 
tinguished public career, removes the 
last prominent member of a family 
whose name has been among the fore- 
most in American statesmanship dur- 
ing the greater part of two centuries. 

Chevalier Bayard, ‘‘ the good knight 
without fear and without reproach,” 
was killed in battle in 1524. Only 

forty-eight years old, he had achieved fame by his 
single-handed defense of Garigliano Bridge against 
many Spaniards, his decisive action at Aguadello, and 
his extraordinary deeds at the ‘‘ Battle of the Spurs.” 
He surpassed himself at Marignano, and, on the bat- 
tle-field,knighted his sovereign, Francis I., who would 
receive the honor from no other hand. But what he 
was, more than what he did, gives him everlasting 
remembrance. He was the ‘‘ realized ideal” of chiv- 
alry, the ‘‘combination of perfect courage with entire 
unselfishness, the utmost generosity, and a purity of 
life wonderful in that age—perhaps in any age.” 

He was not the first hero of his race. Nearly two 
centuries before, his great-great-grandfather fell by 
King John's side. His great-grandfather was slain 
at Agincourt; his grandfather was left at Monthéry 
with six mortal wounds; his father was battered 
into a life-long cripple at Guignegaste. 

The Bayard family was designated from the cha- 
teau, near Grenoble. ‘The family name was Du Ter- 
rail. ‘The chevalier died without heirs; his collateral 
kinsmen took his name and estate as Seigneurs de 
Bayard. 





The Huguenot Refugee 

Balthazar Bayard, a Huguenot pastor and professor 
of languages at Paris, fled from persecution about 
1600; tradition says that he was shipped from Rochelle 
in a hogshead. Samuel, Balthazar's son, a rich mer- 
chant, and Peter Stuyvesant, the last Dutch governor 
of New Amsterdam, exchanged sisters, Governor 
Stuyvesant marrying Judith Bayard, and Samuel 
Bayard marrying Anna Stuyvesant. Widow Anna 
Bayard, the Huguenot’s Dutch wife, with her three 
sons, Balthazar, Nicholas, and Petrus, accompanied 
her brother, the Dutch governor. 

The Bayard family set foot in New York May 11, 
1647. From these brothers, all the Bayards in the 
United States are descended. 

Balthazar and Nicholas married in New Amsterdam; 
their descendants live in New York. ‘This was a dis- 
tinguished family ; the wives spoke several languages ; 
Nicholas became a great colonial figure; born in Hol- 
land about 1644, he died in New York City in 1707. 
The old Bayard mansion stood west of the Bowery, 
and in 1798 was turned into the ‘‘ Vauxhall Garden”; 
the Astor Library stands on the Bayard estate, which 
comprised two hundred acres. The other residences 
in sight were the Delancy house and Stuyvesant's 
house. Not far away was Bayard’s Mount, also Bay- 
ard’s Woods. The Dutch family Bible, a massive 
folio with clasp and corner pieces, is now owned by 
Madame Bayard's descendants. Nicholas became 
clerk of council, private secretary of Stuyvesant, and 
mayor of New York, in 1685; he fled to escape Leisler, 
and returned to be arrested and condemned for trea- 
son; but the sentence was annulled. In 1666, he mar- 
ried Judith Verlet. a reported ‘‘ witch” of Hartford, 
Connecticut, whose only witchcraft was the womanly 
charms that won Stuyvesant's secretary. 

Peter Bayard is the brother who interests us. He 
fell in with two Labadists-—a small sect like the Mo- 
ravians, and in 1684 joined their colony, on Bohemian 
Manor, Cecil County, Maryland; he died in New 
York. Blandina Conde, his wife, could speak Latin, 
English, French, and Dutch. She was enterprising 
and pious. At eighty, she was still a fine equestrian. 
Their children were: Peter, Samuel, James and 
Mary Anne. Samuel, in 1698, received an estate from 
the disrupted colony; he passed for a rich man. The 
Bayards kept the brick mansion till 1789. He died in 
1721. From his son Stephen came the Pittsburg 
Bayards. 

James, third son of Peter, married Mary Asheton of 
Virginia. On the eleventh of August, 1738, Mary 
Asheton Bayard bore twins, John and James Asheton. 
The Twin Colonel John, of the ‘Sons of Liberty.” 

The twin John went, with his brother, to Philadel- 
phia, at eighteen, tothe merchant John Rhea; he be- 
came a leading merchant. He joined the ‘‘Sons of 
Liberty,” organized in 1766; ‘* Hodge and Bayard” 
furnished arms. In 1775, he became acolonel. He 
was in Washington's army, and fought at Brandy- 
wine, Germantown, and Princeton: the great Com- 
mander complimented him repeatedly. is son was 
arrested: the British plundered his house at Ply- 
mouth. In 1785, he was in the Continental Congress; 
his patriotism cost him his estate; at Brunswick, New 


~ his father, and reélected in 1875. 
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Jersey, he became mayor, and at Paterson a cotton 
manufacturer. Bancroft calls Colonel John Bayard 
‘*a patriot of singular purity of character.” He said 
of himself: ‘*I shall never lose sight of the motto of 
the great original of our name.”’ 

His first wife was Miss Hodge; his second, Miss 
Hodgden; his third, Miss White. Miss Hodge was 
aunt of Rey. Dr. Charles Hodge, of Princeton; Miss 
White was a sister of General Anthony White, and of 
Judge William Patterson's wife. He left five sons 
and three daughters. 

Samuel, his son, was graduated at Princeton, was 
clerk of the United States Supreme Court, and Gen- 
eral Washington's agent in prosecuting American 
claims in London. With his relative, Elias Boudinot, 
he was one of the founders of the American Bible 
Society. 

Samuel's grandson, General George Dashiel Bay- 
ard, was killed at Fredericksburg. 

The Other Twin—Our Bayards 

The twins married sisters, the Misses Hodge, ot 
Philadelphia. From James Asheton descended all the 
remaining Bayards we are to mention. James Ashe- 
ton was a surgeon 1n the Revolutionary army, and died 
of yellow fever in Charleston, South Carolina. He 
left two sons, John Hodge and James Asheton. 

This James Asheton was two years old when James 
Asheton, his father, the ‘‘ twin,” died; he was born 
at Philadelphia, July 28, 1767. At his father’s death, 
he was adopted by his uncle John, the colonel. Gradu- 
ating at Princeton, he studied law under General 
Reed and Jared Ingersoll, and achieved a high repu- 
tation at Wilmington. He married Governor Richard 
Bassett's daughter, Anne Bassett. He became, in 
Congress, a leader of the federalists, a constitutional 
lawyer, manager of Blount’s impeachment, and con- 
spicuous for moderation. In 1801, with Hamilton, he 
secured to the country Jefferson instead of Burr for 
President. He was appointed minister to France and 
to St. Petersburg, but declined. In 1805, he was 
made a senator; he opposed the War of 1812. 

With John Quincy Adams, Henry Clay, Jonathan 
Russell, and Albert Gallatin, he was made a commis- 
sioner to treat with Great Britain; the commission 
made the Treaty of Ghent. He returned to America 
to die, at Wilmington, August 6, 1815, just after 
Waterloo, He left four sons, Richard H., James 
Asheton, Edward, Henry M., and two daughters. 


Two Senatorial Brothers 

Richard Henry, son of the peace commissioner, 
born at Wilmington in 1796, was the first mayor of 
that city. Twice Delaware sent him to the United 
States Senate, from 1837 to 1839, and from 1841 to 
1845; he was minister to Belgium from 1849 to 1852. 
His wife was Belle, granddaughter of Charles Carroll, 
of Carrollton. 

James Asheton Bayard went to the Senate after his 
brother left it. He was born just before Washington 
died, November 15, 1899, at Wilmington, where he 
died June 18, 1880. He was United States Attor- 
ney for Delaware. He became senator in 1851, and 
again in 1862. In 1863, he resented the ‘‘iron-clad 
oath,” which he, nevertheless, took, and immediately 
resigued. At George Riddle’s death, he served out 
the term till 1869. 

On the same day on which James A. Bayard was 
elected to fill his own unexpired term, Thomas F. 
Bayard, his son, was elected for the full succeeding 
term; both father and son were senators, the son’s term 
beginning at noon of the day when that of the father 
expired. 

is was one of the finest legal minds that Dela- 
ware has produced. That the ola chevalier’s char- 
acteristics still ran in the family was seen in Senator 
ee Bayard’s letter on receiving stock in the Credit 
obilier, which he afterwards returned: ‘‘I take it for 
granted that the corporation has no application to 
make to Congress on which I shall be called to act offi- 
cially, as I could not, consistently, with my views of 
duty, vote upon a question in which I had a pecuniary 
interest.” 


Senator Son of a Senator 

Thomas Francis Bayard was born at Wilmington, 
October 29, 1828, and died at Dedham, Massachu- 
setts, September 28, 1898. He was educated for mer- 
cantile pursuits, at the celebrated Flushing School 
and worked in Schermerhorn’s store in New York. At 
twenty, on his brother’s death, he returned to Wil- 
mington, and was admitted to the bar in 1857; he re- 
signed as attorney-general, became partner of Wil- 
liam Shippen, at Philadelphia, and returned to Wil- 
mington. In 1868, he was elected senator to succeed 
In 1881, he became 
President Cleveland's secretary of state. In the Sen- 
ate he was on the committees on finance, judiciary, 
private land claims, library, and revision of laws. In 
1881, he was elected president pro fem. of the Senate. 
He was on the electoral commission in 1876-1877: he 
was candidate for President in 1880 and 1884. He 
rounded out his long public career as American am- 
bassador to England. 

He made a speech at Dover which restrained Dela- 
ware from secession, but which allowed the eleven 
States to go in peace, to form a confederacy. While 
he la for amicable relations between America 
and Great Britain, many thought he did it at the ex- 
pense of his own country. 
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In person, he was tall, smooth-shaven, with an ex- 
pressively agreeable face; he was an orator on formal 
occasions, and was listened to with pleasure. — In his 
public character, he accorded, perhaps, with Tenny- 
son's words, which he quoted in his Phi Beta Kappa 
oration :- 


‘* Self-reverence, self-knowledge, self-control, 
These three alone lead life tu sovereign power; 
Yet not for power;—power of herself 
Would come uncalled for;—but to live by law, 
Acting the law we live by without fear; 

And because right is right, to follow right 
Were wisdom in the scorn of consequence.” 


A Notable and Admirable Expression 

In a speech in 1879, Bayard said :— 

‘* This summer I have been looking across the At- 
lantic, thinking of the country I could not see; con- 
trasting what I did see of the daily lives of men and 
women in other lands with that of my own, and when 
so often I heard, ‘“‘labor hath a groan, but not a 
voice,” and realized the abuses and injustice of class 
privilege, whereby the ban of humble birth is kept 
and fastened on men from the cradle to the grave, I 
turned, as if for purer air, to the American States, 
where the noble equities of humanity are acknowl- 
edged and respected; and where the one great essen- 
tial quality, ¢he eguality of opportunity, is secured to 
all. And experience and reflection, with increased 
opportunities for comparison with other countries and 
systems of government, bring me only to a higher 
appreciation of the generosity, justice, and moral 
grandeur of the principles upon which our own was 


founded.” 
+} 
AMONG THE COLLEGES 


T= American colleges have entered upon the acade- 
mic year vigorously, and, in many cases, with im- 
proved conditions. 
Harvard University has the largest Freshmen class in 
its history; it opens three new buildings, by private enter- 
rise, West Morely Hall, Dana Chambers and Randolph 
dall. The Brooks House, in the rear of Stoughton, is the 
home of the religious societies; Randall Hall is the new 
dining place. Prof. Joseph Doddridge Brannan, at the 
law school, has a course of lectures on bills and notes, and 
partnership. Shobel, Dicey and Westergard have courses. 
* * * 


Brown University had $6,000 deficit last year; and Pres- 
ident Andrews’ departure left a decided vacancy; Prof. 
Benjamin F. Clark is acting president. The $100,000 be- 
— of Rowland Hazard is a substantial encouragament. 

ootball began vigorously. ie 


Union College at Schnectady will doubtless do great 
work in study; but the athletic is prominent, as we are 
edified to learn that golf is at the front, ‘‘especially by the 
faculty;” football is on; the cane-rush was “immense.” 
The cane being a greased baseball bat, which was sawed 
into pieces as souvenirs. 
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Dartmouth College celebrated ‘Dartmouth Night” open- 
ing. President Tucker and ex-President Bartlett were 
present. The sermon was on ‘“The effect of the war upon 
education;” reference was made to Cadet Boardman of 
1898. The Rufus Chote grade of scholarship was estab- 
lished, ninety-two per cent; at present, there are thirteen 
in college. omer E. Keys is president of the Mandolin 
and Guitar Club. The prize scholars were named, Seniors, 
K. Beale, $150; C. H. Donahue, $125; Juniors, H. R. Hast- 
ings, $150; R. A. Dunlap, $125; S. M. Howe, $100; H. E. 
Keys, $100; Sophomores, R. F. Seaverns, $150; G. F. Jones, 
$125; R.B. Doane,$100; H.W.Hovey,$100. The football game 
was won by Freshmen; the ball game by Sophomores. 
Fine reception to Freshmen by students’ Y. M. C. A. 

* * * 


Princeton College commences its one hundred and fifty- 
second year gaining in youth by passing years; like Har- 
vard, it has its largest Freshman class, which shows that 
college education is not declining in attractiveness. Dr. 
Patton received the students in Marquand Chapel. A new 
feature is the two codrdinate faculties, academic and 
scientific. 

* * 

Rochester College has a sensation, the application by 
D. N. Salisbury that his daughter might pursue a classical 
course; but the $100,000 endowment must first be filled. 
By order of Justice Lacombe, the college must not use the 
Fayerweather estate, which keeps them from $120,000, as 
two score other colleges. 

am * 

Wellesley College begins its twenty-first academic year. 
President Irvine has returned from France; Prof. Carla 
Wenckeback, from Germany. Miss Katherine Lee Bates 
has a ‘“‘Sabbatic Year's” sbeeace, which she will spend 
abroad on French and Spanish drama. Valuable art 
courses are announced. The college Christian association 
committees are very helpful in the Freshman welcome. 
Rev. Henry A. Stimson, of New York, gave the ‘Flower 
Sunday Sermon.” 

ae” 

Syracuse has bright prospects; the new university block 
is completed, for law study and the Steele Hall of Science. 
The teaching force is increased. A friend has given $1000 
for new apparatus in biology. Coach Wade is on hand in 
football work. 

oe @ 

West Point is vigorous in athletics, and has games in 
prospect with Harvard, Princeton and Yale. 

These are specimens of the university life. West and 
South, the hundreds of colleges would doubtless report 
the same vigorous opening in athletics and studies. 


+ 


After the present number, SUCCESS will be issued as a 
weekly. See on another page. 
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Resources of Our New Colonies 


How They Appear to One who is Familiar with Them 
An Inviting Prospect 


JONATHAN BARTLETT* 


: HAT are the chances of success in the 
West Indies?” ‘Can a man, with the 
Same energy and capital, make more 
money there than here?” ‘Is capital 
necessary,—or, if so, how much?” 

These questions have been asked by thousands of 
young men since our recent acquisition of territory in 
the tropics. 

From the many who have recently visited the West 
Indies, much that is interesting and much that is more 
or less accurate can be learned. But for the anxious 
inquirers who contemplate seeking their fortunes 
there, exact and reliable information of a practical 
kind is needed, and for the purpose of obtaining it, 
the writer arranged for an interview with David 
Buffum, author of ‘A New England Farmer in Ja- 
maica,”” whose experience in the tropics should make 
his opinion valuable. 


The Most Desirable Location 

I found Mr. Buffum in his library, and, after a little 
preliminary talk, began my inquiries by asking which 
island he considered the best. 

‘* Between the four large islands of the archipelago,” 
he replied, ‘‘as far as their physical features are 
concerned, there is little choice. All are of volcanic 
origin, and all possess the same kinds of soil and 
climate. ‘The choice must depend upon other matters, 
a good government being an important factor. Just 
at present, Porto Rico is attracting the most attention, 
and there will be a great influx of Americans there.” 

‘*I suppose the soil is very fertile,” I said. 

‘*Unusually fertile, as a rule. I have seen land 
which has been cultivated for four hundred years, 
with no perceptible diminution of crop. But land 
even in the tropics can be exhausted. It is not all 
alike, as some crops are much more exhausting than 
others. No land, for instance, will bear perpetual 
cropping in either bananas or tobacco. Then, there 
is land too rough < poor to be worth cultivating. 
But there is plenty that is good, and a Northerner can 
scarcely co..ceive its productiveness. The rich, level 












land is mainly on the coast, and extending along the 
river courses. The interior of all the islands is moun- 
tainous; but, in places, the mountains open out or 


flatten into beautiful, rolling table-lands. Thus we 
have the best of soil and climate for all of the tropical 
products, from coffee, which requires a high altitude, 
to bananas, cocoanuts and sugar-cane, which do best 
on the lower and more level lands.” 


Proper Living Will Usually Insure Health 
~ ‘‘Is the country healthy, Mr. Buffum?” 

‘¢ To those who live properly, yes. In fact, a better 
or pleasanter climate than exists in the mountain- 


lands is hard to find. ‘The diseases of the West In- 
dies, though sharp, are few in number, fevers and 
bowel troubles being about the only ones much to be 
feared; and by the observance of a few simple, though 
inexorable rules, one can live in comparative safety 
from them. But you must live regularly. Vice, for 
some reason, seems to run riot in the tropics, and, 
directly or indirectly, more lives are 'ost by indulgence 
in dissolute habits than from any other cause. The 
climate is often blamed for things of which it is wholly 
guiltless.” 

‘‘ What is the character of the population?” 

‘‘The great majority, of course, are peasants, 
black, white, and of mixed blood. The dominant 


il, as arule, are intelligent, courte- 
ous and hospitabl The proportion of whites to 
blacks and mixed bloods is greater in Cuba and Porto 
Rico than in Jamaica and Santo Domingo. But in all 
the islands, the blacks and mixed bloods greatly pre- 
dominate.” 


classes are white, a1 


The Chances of Success in Agriculture 
‘What are the chances there of success in agricul- 


ture as compared with this country?” 





“Assuming that one starts right, they are so much 
greater as to be hardly in the same scale of compari- 
son. With no winter to coutend with, with land which 
requires no manure, with cheap labor, and a good 
margin of profit on nearly every crop that is grown, 
the opportunities for making money are fairly dazzling. 


But it requires capital to start with, and some experi- 
ence of the country and people; otherwise, such fatal 
blunders may be made at the outset that no amount 
of subsequent industry can repair them. Another 
thing: whoever would succeed must give his personal 
supervision to his plantation. The conditions of suc- 
cess are all favorable, but there is no royal road to 





wealth there any more than here.” 
*David Buffum, with whom this interview was obtained. first vis- 
ited the West Indies as an agricultural expert, in the employ of a 


syndicate, for the purpose of making a thorough investigation of 
the agricultural resources there and reporting thereon. Later, he 
was employed in the selection and purchase of coffee, and 
tobacco lands. 
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‘*Will you name some of the errors which beginners 
are most likely to commit?” 

‘«The three important points to consider in locality 
are, first, the right kind of land for the crop intended 
to be grown; second, the facilities for obtaining addi- 
tional labor when needed, and third, (but by no means 
least.) facilities for transportation. I should say that 
the failure to consider one or more of these points is 
the most common blunder. Bananas, for instance, do 
best on the rich plain lands; it is of little use to start 
banana-fields in the mountains, and being a bulk 
and perishable crop, of little use to grow them at all 
unless near some good shipping port. Coffee, on the 
other hand, does best on the red soil of the mountains, 
and at aconsiderable altitude, where the climate is 
cool. Being small in bulk, as compared to its value, 
and non-perishable, it can be easily carried a long 
distance by wagon or pack-mule. But for either crop 
much additional labor is required at certain seasons, 
and the facilities for obtaining it must not be over- 
looked.” 


The Best Crops to Grow 

‘‘What do you consider the best crops to grow?” 

‘“‘That must depend upon the kind ot land the 
planter is able to acquire, his individual taste, and the 
amount of capital he has. There is a fine margin of 
profit on nearly every agricultural operation in the 
tropics, except sugar-planting, which, just now, is not 
avery good business. There is nothing better than 
coffee-growing, if one can wait a few vears for the 
trees to come into bearing, as they will continue to 
bear, if the land is new, for twenty years or more 
without renewal. Banana-growing, if you are rightly 
located, is also a fine business, and brings a quicker 
return. The growing ot fine tobacco is an extremely 
profitable business; it requires great care, but the re- 
ward is great. As each business depends upon cer- 
tain conditions, it is impossible to say, in the abstract, 
which is the best.” 

‘*TIs there considerable for a beginner to learn about 
tropical agriculture,—I mean its practical working?” 

“Yes; everything is so different from what it is 
here. But a man who has farmed here has a great 
advantage, and can learn quickly and easily all that 
is necessary in order to adapt his agricultural know]l- 
edge to the new conditions.” 


Can Anything Be Done Without Capital? 

‘‘What are the opportunities for a man without 
capital ?” ’ 

“At present, none. The map without capital would 
better stay where he is. His lack of experience would 
be sadly in the way of his getting employment as a 
superintendent or overseer, aud manual labor is done 
by the natives at wages upon which a Northern man 
would starve. At present, the land worked by white 
planters is in large tracts. As Porto Rico is to bea 
part of this nation, I expect soon to see the great 
estates cut up into smaller farms; and then there will 
be golden opportunities for Northern farmers who 
wish to better their-fortunes. But even then some 
capital will be necessary; as much, say, as would be 
needed to start in farming here.” 

‘* From what you have said, I infer that you think 
the acquisition of tropical territory a good thing for 
our nation.” 

‘*Most assuredly. We must look at this matter in 
a broad way. The best interests of mankind and of 
commerce require the ee of the tropics. 
The great tropical belt is fullof wealth. Its resources 
could maintain and support the whole world; but for 
centuries the greater part of it has lain idle, or in the 
hands of those who have neither the wish nor the 
power to develop it properly. It is a great thing to 
have our share in its redemption; or, if we choose to 
take a more selfish view, a great thing to have this 
new field for American capital and enterprise. Here 
in the East we are over-crowded, and the peculiar in- 
dustries of the West (which has so long been pointed 
out as our proper field for emigration,) have been 
pushed close to the limits of a profitable increase. To 
my mind, this new field is full of golden promise and 
of opportunities of success.” 
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CUBA 
LUEVE PARCELL 
A light shineth over the sea. J 
What doth this strange portent bring? 
Anarchy, people, or king, 
Answer ye, what may it be? 


Not the dim light of the blade, 
Not a pestilent star, 

Not the bale-fire of war, 

But the torch that Liberty laid, 


Glows on Fernandia’s shrine. 
Turn thou who once wast a slave, 
Turn to the beam that can save. 
Fernandia, freedom is thine. 


Bought with the edge of the sword. 
Bought with the torture and thong. 
Wrested from death and from wrong. 
Hallowed by right and the Lord. 


A light shineth over the sea; 

The light of the morning is given, 
A sister Republic arisen: 

Cuba, thy children are free. 
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A MAN OF THE HOUR 


Theodore Roosevelt as a Soldier, Author, and Official— 
Equipped for Emergencies 


OOSEVELT returned from Santiago with ‘‘Hail 
to the Chief" sounding in his ears and a call 
to be governor of New York. ‘The New York 
‘*Sun,” under the caption, ‘*’Rah for Teddy!” 

says: ‘‘ The colonel of the Rough Riders is the kind 
of man to whom his fellow-citizens are liable to give a 
commission at any time, be it in war or peace.” 

But Roosevelt is much more than the Rough Rider 
of comet-like brilliancy, whose name has recently 
flashed upon the minds of many who never heard it 
before. The confidence in him rests upon solid foun- 
dations of mind, heart and character, and of public 
service rendered. We need not be ashamed to point 
to him as a specimen of the men America elects to 
high positions. 

As assistant secretary of the navy, every one knows 
of his honor, but many may be unaware of his really 
great efficiency. For three terms in the legislature, 
he led his party. From May, 1889, to May, 1895, he 
was a member of the National Civil Service Commis- 
sion, which brought him into action with Presidents, 
legislators and other public officers. In May, 1895, he 
was made president of the newly appointed Police 
Board, whose duty it was to eliminate the chief source 
of civil corruption in New York, by cleansing the 
police department. The country caught glimpses of 
this fight, even though it did not measure its propor- 
tions and learn its results. A judge said: ‘‘ There 1s 
less crime than ever before, according to population.” 

But a man’s own words best disclose the man. 
Roosevelt has written much. Huis ‘*‘ Hunting Trips of 
a Ranchman,” ‘‘ The Winning of the West,” ‘‘ The 
Naval War of 1812,” the ‘‘Lives” of Benton and Gouv- 
erneur Morris, are all studies in statesmanship. 

Two of his books show the scope of his statesman- 
ship:—‘t Essays on Practical Politics,” and ‘‘American 
Ideals.” 

‘*American Ideals and Other Essays,” was pub- 
lished last October; the ‘‘ Other Essays” are: ‘True 
Americanism,” ‘‘The Manly Virtues and Practical 
Politics,” ‘‘ The College Graduate and Public Life,” 
‘«Phases of State Legislation,” ‘‘ Machine Politics in 
New York City,” ‘‘Six Years of Civil Service Re- 
form,” ‘‘ Administering the New York Police Force,” 
‘““The Vice-Presidency and the Campaign of 1896,” 
‘*How Not to Help Our Poorer Brother,” ‘* The Mon- 
roe Doctrine,” ‘*‘ Washington’s, Forgotten Maxim,” 
** National Life and Character,” ‘* Social Evolution,” 
and ‘‘The Law of Civilization and Decay.” The man 
who can write worthily on these topics must have 
ability of the first order. 

‘The first requisite in the citizen who wishes to 
share the work of our public life,” he says, ‘‘is that 
he shall act disinterestedly, and with a sincere pur- 
pose to serve the whole commonwealth. 

‘* Another thing that must not be forgotten by the 
man desirous of doing good political work is the need 
of the rougher manly virtues, and above all the virtue 
of manly courage, physical as well as moral.” ‘We 
must be vigorous in mind and body, able to hold our 
own in conflict with our fellows.” ‘‘ No man is worth 
much to the commonwealth if he is not capable of 
feeling righteous wrath and just indignation. 

‘‘Every young politician should of course read the 
‘Federalist.’ It is the greatest work of the kind that 
has ever been written.” 

Here are some sentences which show his ideals, and 
describe the estimation he has for others and others 
for him, for civic and military courage :— 

‘‘ Popular sentiment is just when it selects as popu- 
lar heroes the men who have led in the struggle 
against malice, domestic or foreign. No triumph of 
peace is quite so great as the supreme triumphs of 
war. The courage of the soidier, the courage of the 
statesman who has to meet storms which can be 
quelled only by soldierly qualities, stands higher than 
any quality called out merely in time of peace.” 

Six months after writing that he was fighting. 

This shows his idea of peace: ‘‘ Nelson said that 
the British fleet was the best negotiator in Europe. 
While we are sincere in our advocacy of peace, we 
must not forget that an ignoble peace is worse than 
any war. We should engrave on our legislative walls 
those splendid lines of Lowell:— 


Come, Peace! not like a mourner bowed 
For honor lost and dear ones wasted, 

But proud, to meet a people proud, 
With eyes that tell of triumph tasted. 


‘Peace is a goddess only when she comes with 
sword girt on thigh.” ‘* All the great masterful races 
have been fighting races, and the minute that a race 
loses the hard fighting virtues, no matter how skilled 
in commerce and finance, in science or art, it has lost 
the proud right to stand as the equal of the best.”’ 

The man who could write ‘‘Six Years of Civil Ser- 
vice Reform,” ‘‘Phases of State Legislation,” and 
‘‘ Administering the New York Police Force,” could 
write any State paper New York would ever require. 
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ARY HARRISON wearily climb- 
ed the hill, at the close of the 
chill, November day, to the 
smal), weather-beaten house she 
called home. Her tired face 

brightened as she drew near and heard : 
the sound of music. ‘‘Whatever would the child do 
without the organ?” she thought; ‘I’m glad I bought 
it. I wish I could let her take lessons.” She entered 
the house and was removing her wraps when a bright- 
faced girl whirled round from the organ, exclaiming: 
‘Home at last, Mamie; I've been looking for you 
this long time. It grew so chilly, I built a fire. Come 
rest in this rocker, and warm yourself. I've been re- 
joicing that you don't have to teach to-morrow, and 
we can all be at home together.”’ 

‘You are always rejoicing about something,” Mary 
said, smiling, as she dropped into the chair and 
stretched out her hands to the fire. 

‘*But I have so many reasons for to-morrow. It is 
Thanksgiving Day, and,—oh, Mamie, I cannot keep 
the good news another minute; not even till mother 
comes in. I went to see Miss Ramsey this afternoon, 
and what do you think? She is going to let mother 
sew to pay for twenty-four music lessons!” 

**Oh, Vandla!” 

‘‘She is, really. Won't to-morrow be the most 
blessed Thanksgiving Day that ever dawned?” 

Vandla, after looking soberly into the fire a moment, 
roused herself tosay: ‘Mamie, I'm determined to 
become a musician. I mean to see how much progress 
I can make between this and next Thanksgiving.” 

‘Do you mean to develop into a musician with 
twenty-four lessons, or is mother to go on sewing in- 
definitely?” 

‘‘Neither. Ido not know yet what I shall do, but 
‘Where there’s a will there's a 
way,’ and ‘God helps him who 
helps himselt’ are as true as 
they ever were. I am going to 
do mother’s part of the house- 
work. I should not have asked 
her to sew, but she suggested it.” 

‘She would rather sew than 
do housework, and it is no har- 
der,” Mary answered, kindly. I 
wish you could study music, but 
I don't see much chance.” 

‘“‘Tll just make a chance!” 
Vandla declared, as she went 
into the kitchen to get supper. 

Thanksgiving Day dawned 
bright and clear. There was no 
service for the Harrisons to at- 
tend, since they lived in athinly 
settled part of the plains of Kan- 
sas. Mr. Harrison read a psalm 
of praise, and offered prayer. 
Vandla went to the organ, and 
the family joined in singing. 
They had a royal Thanksgiving 
dinner,—turkey, pumpkin pie, 
and even cranberry sauce, 
which Mary bought for the oc- 
casion. All enjoyed the holiday, 
though they saw no person ex- 
cept the members of their own 
household. No heart in ail the 
land sang more truly a song of 
praise than did Vandla’s, for on 
the morrow she was to begin 
the study of music. 

Twice a week, for the next 
three months, Vandla drove to 
the village where Miss Ramsey 
lived. Maurice declared he nev- 
er entered the house without being greeted with the 
‘*see-saw”’ of practice. It was not wholly true, for a 
great deal of work had fallen to Vandla, butevery spare 
minute was spent practicing. Miss Ramsey spoke of 
the girl's rapid advancement. ‘She is so much in 
earnest,” the teacher would say; ‘that accounts, 
more than her talent, for her progress.” Teacher and 
pupil were both sorry when the term ended. Vandla 
did not cease her practice. With the same regularity, 
the hours at the organ continued. 

Mary's school had closed for the sunimer, when Mr. 
Harrison one day announced he had rented the farm, 
and would move to Carrytown, ten miles distant, for 
the winter. The plan met with approval. For Mary 
and Maurice, it meant a year at school. Vandla, de- 
barred from that privilege on account of weak eyes, 
saw rosy visions of musical advantages,—if only they 
could afford to employ a music teacher. ‘*One never 
knows what may happen,” she said, ‘‘and I am glad 
we're going. 

They had lived in Carrytown about a month, when, 
one day, Vandla came in from a walk in high spirits. 
‘**T’ve been to call on the best music teacher in town,” 
she said. ‘‘I did not engage her services,” she added, 
in answer to her mother’s look of surprise, ‘‘ but had 
a nice visit. I told her how I love music, and am de- 
termined to be a musician, though too poor to take 
lessons. She encouraged me to keep up my practice, 
and invited me to meet with the class each week, to 
talk and study about music. Wasn't that sweet of her?” 

These class meetings became a source of inspiration 
to the lonely student. ‘Miss Clark says it would be 
excellent practice for me to play in church, and I 
mean to look for an opportunity,” she announced, on 
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her return from one of these meetings. She found it 
at McGregor Street Chapel, a small, unfashionable 
church.that had no regular organist. One Sunday 
there was no one to play. Vandla, though timid, vol- 
unteered. She did so well the pastor asked her to 
play regularly, which she consented to do. ‘This re- 
quired an extra amount of practice. 

Thus the winter passed pleasantly. On the ap- 
proach of spring. Mr. Harrison declared himself tired 
of city life, and proposed to return to the farm. Mary 
had secured the spring school at home, so it was 
thought best to move back. Mr. Harrison made a 
trip to the country, and returned with the announce- 
ment that his share of grain had been stored in two 
rooms of the house. There was but one room for the 
family. 

The mother and the girls were dismayed. ‘There'll 
be no place for the organ!” Vandla exclaimed. 

‘* What can we do?” asked the mother, looking per- 
plexed. ‘* Mary will be at school, and father at work.” 

‘* There is nothing to be done but to shell the corn,” 
replied the father, ‘‘and then we have nobody to 
haul it to town.” 

‘*Shell seven hundred bushels of corn!” and Mrs. 
Harrison laughed at the idea. 

Nothing more was said, and preparations were 
made to move. Vandla was determined to havea 
place for the organ; she felt she could not go without 
it. The day they moved she. said to her brother 
‘* Maurice, have we a hand-sheller?” 





AT THE DEPOT SHE FOUND THE TRAIN LATE 


‘Yes. What do you want with it?” 

‘If you'll help me, I mean to shell that corn.” 

“We two shell seven hundred bushels of corn!” the 
boy cried, in astonishment. 

“It is the only chance, Maurice. I am bound to 
have a place for the organ. . We'll get it shelled after 
awhile tf we keep at it.” 

The boy hooked at his sister with admiring eyes. 
“If you can stand it, I can go ahead, Sis. But what 
about getting it hauled to town? Father'll be busy 
with the team.” 

‘* I've thought it over and decided to give Jack Sut- 
ton music lessons in exchange for hauling. He is 
musically inclined, and I am going to propose it to 
him, anyway.” 

Maurice was silent a moment, and then blurted out: 
“‘I say, Van; if you don’t get to be a musician, the 
kind of aone you're trying for, it'll beashame. A 
girl that has your sand deserves to succeed.” 

Vandla smiled, pleased at the boyish praise. She 
went to see om, Sutton, and made her proposition. 
To her joy, he accepted. ‘Ill drive round Tuesday 
nena: to see if you have a load ready,” he prom- 
ised. 

Monday morning, Vandla and Maurice began their 
task. They took turns throwing in the corn and turn- 
ing the crank. Night found them with thirty bushels 
shelled. Mr. Harrison, seeing how hard they worked, 
shelled till eleven o'clock. Vary tired, the brother 
and sister tossed on their beds, but the next morning, 
though so lame they could hardly turn the crank, they 
resumed work. Their mother helped, and Jack hauled 
a load into town, After that, they did enough to send 
a load each day. One happy morning, they saw Jack 
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start with the last load, and VandJa went 
into the house with tears of joy in her 
eyes. The rooms, though empty, did not 
look inviting. The corn had mildewed 
and stuck to the wall. They whitewash- 
ed the walls and scrubbed the floors, and 
in a few days everything was as cozy and neat as pos- 
sible. Vandla was then ready to begin her musical 
career. 

There was no music teacher in the community. Jack 
had helped advertise the news that Vandla Harrison 
had come from town to give music lessons. Vandla 
took her father's dog-cart and wert out soliciting 
pupils. 

‘I'd like to let my girl take lessons,” said an anxious 
mother, ‘‘ but I've nothing to pay with but corn and 
fruit. Ithink you could get several scholars if you 
could take fruit, wheat and the like.” 

‘*I will take anything marketable,” Vandla said. 

The girl rode about, often going thirty miles a day, 
giving lessons in exchange for all kinds of farm prod- 
uce, which Jack disposed of in Carrytown, and con- 
tinued his lessons. Vandla worked until she earned 
enough to go to a musical academy, thirty miles from 
home. There she spent one year in study and con- 
stant practice. At the close of the year she had but 
three dollars in her pocket. She organized a class of 
seven pupils in a small country town, It was the day 
before Thanksgiving, and she was going home to 
spend the holiday before beginning her labors in her 
new field. 

Arriving at the depot, she found the train late. She 
could not go until after midnight, and was wandering 
aimlessly about, dreading the lonely hours, when 
someone called her name. It was one of her new 
pupils. ‘‘Miss Harrison,” she said, ‘‘there is to be 

an Odd Fellows’ reception 
this evening. The organist 
has disappointed the society. 
I promised to get you to take 
her piace, if possible.” 

She consented. When they 
entered the long hall crowded 
with pecple, Vandla grew 
frightened; but, breathing a 
prayer for help, she sat down 
and played. ‘The people were 
delighted. There was no one 
in the little country town who 
made any pretension of play- 
ing organ or piano. The re- 

ot sult of that evening’s wait was 
ten new music pupils. ‘‘I al- 
ways said good things happen 
at Thanksgiving,” Vandla 
said, laughingly, as she told 
her story at home. 

Work then began in earnest. 
Three years of teaching were 
followed by three of study at 
the academy. She then made 
her way to a thriving Western 
city, and did not visit home for 
one year. 

Again came the day before 
Thanksgiving. The usual 
preparations were going on at 
the Harrison home. 

‘I've fixed all the things just 
as Vandla likes them,” Mother 
Harrison said, looking at the 
rows of steaming mince and 
pumpkin pies and other dain- 
ties; ‘‘and to think she never 
even wrote! It won't seem like 
Thanksgiving Day with one va- 

cant chair. It'll be the first Thanksgiving the child 
ever spent from home.” 

‘I would n't worry, mother; we'll hear from her to- 
morrow,” said Mary, cheerfully. 

‘‘I thought she would be so pleased with the new 
house,” Mrs. Harrison continued, looking anxiously 
down the road. ‘What is that coming, Mary? Do 
look! It must be movers.” 

Mary went tothe door. ‘‘It does look like furni- 
ture.” They watched as the wagon drew near and 
finally stopped at the gate. 

“It's Vandla, sure as you're alive,” the mother cried, 
throwing her apron over her head and running down 
to the gate. 

‘Why, mother, I didn't know the place; you've 
grown so fine,” Vandla said, delightedly, kissing the 
worn face. The furniture proved a fine upright 
piano; such aone as the dear old people had never 
seen before. 

The next day was areal Thanksgiving at the old 
homestead. Mr. Harrison read the familiar Thanks- 
giving psalm. They knelt together while he offered 
thanks for a united family. Vandla played the old 
tunes, and all joined in singing the hymns learned 
in childhood. After feasting on the good things the 
mother aud Mary had prepared, they gathered about 
the piano to hear Vandla play. Old-fashioned songs 
suited the father and mother best; they were pleased 
with their daughter's progress. 

‘I have succeeded beyond my expectation,” Vandla 
said, as she told of the months away from home, 
‘The past year | have sold five pianos and several or- 
gans, and have all the pupils I can teach. But my 
eyes pain me, and I have come home for a long rest.” 
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BEETHOVEN 





E oft t said that music is an art 

that to-do should pursue; 

and tha 1 young student has 

enous eginning to pay the price 

of tu anded by the best teach- 

ers ld be abandoned. 

How e the prevailing idea 

wher vorld’s masters, living 

and een oppressed in youth 

the most a t is more than I can 

eadily understand. ‘¢ money 1s of great 

alue to music st It is hard enough to get 

ahead artistically incumbrance of pov- 
ty, but musicians ha t and are doing it. 

How Beacon Lights Were Set Aflame 

Beethoven, t f masters,” who was 

obliged to live in al surroundings most of 

his life, was ena enacity of purpose to 

die in affluence, a vorld much richer by 

his wonderful w l of an inebriate and 


worthiess father 


theories of heredity 
Such a parent is 
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yy ieacding all 





ften the foundat ye person's success, for 
1 > profound formed, many a de- 
terminé ation to ris nething of oneself 
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Pard-@ion Musical Criumpbs 


The Struggles of Students in our Great Cities—A Bright Girl’s Success—Hoffman, Malibran, 
Patti, Paderewski, and John Philip Sousa—Climbing Step by Step 


A few years ago, the customers of a certain music 
store in Brooklyn were impressed with the determina- 
tion of one of the clerks to become a famous organist. 
His fellows ridiculed his purpose, but he persisted, 
and managed to study for awhile with Dudley Buck. 
He now holds one of the most responsible church 
positions in the city, and is well embarked upon the 
wave of musical celebrity. 

I know of a piano-tuner in the same city, whose 
knowledge of music was often questioned, but who, 
by dogged persistence, managed to take the first prize 
for an original composition in a competition recently 
closed in the ‘‘ Etude” of Philadeiphia. 

Richard Hoffman, one of the most prominent of our 
resident pianists, once went through this country 
on what would now be called a ‘*‘ barn-storming tour.” 
His own account of his trials appeared in the ‘‘ Mu- 
sician,” and was certainly encouraging to ambitious 
pianists. With him, success was entirely a matter 
of patience, persistence, energy and talent. 

A young composer, who had a manuscript composi- 
tion returned by seven different publishers, still kept 
on sending it. ‘The eighth publisher accepted it; and, 
after it was published, the march was played by some 
of our leading bands and orchestras, scoring an im- 
mediate hit. Young people often misunderstand let- 
ters sent with a rejected manuscript. They do not 
always mean that the composition is worthless, but 
often that it is crowded out by other work, or that it 
is not suited to the immediate purpose of the pub- 
lisher. . on sending your work, if you have any 
faith in it. You are only taking an ordinary business 
risk. A business man does not burn his stock, even 
if several persons refuse to purchase it. 


Early Failure Sometimes a Spur 

There is such a thing as a failure in youth spurring 
a young person on to success. The failure of Daniel 
Webster's first attempt at oratory is historical. Ade- 
lina Patti was received with indifference at her first 
appearance in America. 

If Paderewski had taken the discouraging size of 
the audience at his first American recital aa criterion 
by which to judge his future success in this country, 
he would probably have returned by the next steamer; 
but both he and his managers persisted, and he made 
a reputation here that he had failed to secure in 
Europe. 

The soprano, Mme. Malibran, came to this country 
an artist-outcast, and returned to Europe with both 
wealth and fame. 

It is said that De Koven’s ‘*Robin Hood” and 
‘“‘Rob Roy” were both refused by the Bostonians, 
but that the author finally induced them to take 
‘*Robin Hood,” which afterwards became one of the 
most valuable of comic opera properties. 

Richard Wagner traveled from town to town, city 
to city, and country to country, in order to have his 
ideas seriously received. 

John Philip Sousa, the famous bandmaster and 
popular composer, is another example of a musician 
who does not allow discouragement to prevent his 
pushing himself ahead. Whena boy, he practiced 
playing the violin until he was able to study witha 
violin performer in a theater orchestra. Continuous 
work finally secured him the leadership of the orches- 
tra; but there were far greater triumphs ahead. More 
work brought to the great musician the position of 
bandmaster of the Marine Band at Washington. 
Here the peculiar form of aristocracy existing in the 
United States army made the ambitious director 
a non-commissioned officer, with no hope of promo- 
tion. One of his mettle could not endure the galling 
feeling of subordination, so he started a concert band 
of hisown. At the death of Patrick Gilmore, his 
band held a high standard, and when the opportunity 
came to play at Manhattan Beach, he was able to ac- 
cept it. His yearly income is now estimated at $40,- 
000.7. 

The Cost of City Living 

It has been noted that many students coming from 
out of town are mistaken in the cost of living ina 
great metropolis. Some are obliged to return before 
the completion of their prescribed work. Comfortable 
board for students may be obtained in many parts of 
New York, for instance, for from four to six dollars a 
week. This, of course, does not allow for luxuries of 
any kind. Pianos may be rented for $1.50 to $2a 
month. One young woman confessed to me that her 
entire weekly outlay averaged eight dollars. She 
seemed to live well, and was studying with a leading 
instructor, who was, no doubt, teaching her at re- 
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duced rates. With a young artist, after the profes- 
sional début, personal appearance is a very expensive 
consideration. ‘The condition of affairs is such that 
if two musicians of equal ability apply for an en- 
gagement, the one presenting the best personal ap- 
pearance almost invariably receives the engagement. 
It is sometimes a dangerous experiment, this keéping 
up appearances, and keeping down the stomach, and 
should be prevented by preparing for the emergency 
during the period of study. 

A few years ago, a young lady entered ‘The Grand 
Conservatory of New York,” under Dr. E. Ebberhard. 
She was a descendant of Henry Litoff, the famous 
conductor, and, at the time of her entrance, was as 
poor as she was talented. She succeeded in gradu- 
ating at the head of her class, supporting her sister 
and mother, and in earning a good livelihood by play- 
ing for dancing schools and teaching at the rate of 
twenty-five cents a lesson. To appreciate the heroism 
of her plan, one must understand that playing 
the ordinary class of dance-music is as distasteful to 
a cultivated musician as was sign-painting to the 
great artist Millet. 

A Notable Success 

What this young lady might become if she properly 
conducts her profession, is shown by the life of Alex- 
ander Lambert, director of the ‘‘ New York College 
of Music.” If there is a career that ought to encour- 
age disheartened young musicians, it is that of Mr. 
Lambert. At the age of twelve, he entered the 
Vienna Conservatory, where he received his tuition 
free. Graduating at sixteen, he taught in his native 
city, and played at occasional concerts until, when he 
reached twenty-one, his enterprising spirit led him to 
America. He landed here with absolutely no friends, 
no letters of introduction, no musical reputation, and 
little money. In a short time, he secured a few pupils 
at very low rates, even taking some talented students 
without remuneration. These he used to show his 
ability as a teacher, and this led to his engagement as 
director of the ‘‘New York College of Music.” At 
that time, the conservatory had forty students. By 
dint of energy, activity, and ability, pupils came in 
atarapid rate, and inside of five years, the college 
had over six hundred pupils, and a new building was 
erected at a cost of $56,000. With the opening of the 
new building, one hundred new pupils came in. Dur- 
ing the last year, a concert of pupils was given at 
Carnegie Hall, with the New York Symphony Orches- 
tra, Walter Damrosch conducting, and six of Mr. 
Lambert's pupils playing concertos of very great 
difficulty. American musicians have every reason to 
be proud of such enterprise, as pupils’ concerts on 
such a scale are nowhere else attempted except in the 
Paris Conservatoire. Mr. Lambert, in a recent con- 
versation, said that the only reason of his present ad- 
vantage over the many musicians who came to this 
country when he did, lay in the fact that he realized 
that true success can only be reached by depending 
upon real artistic merit and energetic methods. This 
is proved by the fact that, although his reputation is 
established, he still follows the example of Franz 
Listz, and teaches many deserving pupils who cannot 
afford to pay for tuition. 


Many Helps for Young Aspirants 

Most of our leading musicians are glad to assist 
talented and energetic young aspirants of meager 
means, by gratuitous tuition and influence. ‘The 
‘Democracy of Brains’ makes them all one, and the 
young musician with honest purposes and indications 
of talent, intelligence and emotion, need not hesitate 
to rely upon hard work and tact to guide him to the 
goal of fame and prosperity. 


- 


A GIFT TO MEDICAL EDUCATION 

A million and a half dollars is the munificent gift to 
the Cornell Medical College, of some large-hearted and 
large-minded anonymous man,—‘‘Colonel Oliver H. Payne, 
it is now generally understood,” say the New York papers. 
Six years ago, he gave $150,000 for the benefit of the 
Medical Department of New York University. ‘The build- 
ing and land will cost $600,000; the endowment fund will 
be over $400,000 a year. The building, on First avenue 
and Twenty-Seventh and Twenty-Eighth streets, is to be 
second to none in the world; it is to be of the Renaissance 
style, to be finished in a year, 2cox100 feet, and 85 feet high. 
Until the completion, the college will be at the Bellevue 
Hospital grounds, and the laboratory at the Loomis 
Laboratory. The Cornell tour years’ medical course can 
be taken 1n New York; the first two years of the course, 
the men may, and the women must, take in Ithaca. ‘There 
are nearly torty officers, professors, and imstructors. 
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How a Blind Youth went to Parliament—The Eventful Career of Henry Fawcett— 
Remarkable Triumphs Won by His Daughter 


se EVER mind, father, 
N blindness shall not in- 


terfere with my suc- 
cess in life,” said the young 
law student, Henry Faw- 
cett, when his father re- 
proached himself for care- 
lessly destroying all his 
son's prospects of advance- 
ment. 

One day in 1858, the two 
had gone hunting together. 
A flock of partridges flew 
over a fence where the fa- 
ther had no right to shoot; 
but as he was moving for- 
ward, they flew back toward 
Henry. The hunter, so ea- 
ger to bring down a bird that he did not think of his 
son's danger, fired. Several shots entered Henry's 
breast, and one went through each glass of a pair of 
spectacles he wore. Instantly, he was blind for life. 

What a misfortune for a youth who had worked his 
way through college seventh in his class, had been 
elected to a fellowship, and was a law student 
at Lincoln’s Inn, London! How many young 
men would have had the courage to attempt 
to accomplish anything under such circum- 
stances? But within ten minutes from the ac- 
cident which deprived him of his eyesight for- 
ever, this boy of iron nerve had determined 
that even blindness should not swerve him 
from his purpose. 

“Will you read the newspaper to me!’’ were 
his first words to his sister when they carried 
him home. He was not only calm, but soon 
made cheerfulness the habit of his life, and 
became an agreeable companion to all about 
him. 


Grit, Grip and Pluck 

He hired rooms at Trinity Hall, engaged a 
guide and amanuensis, and went to work in 
dead earnest with the ‘‘ House of Commons” 
in his mind's eye as the goal of his ambition. 
He was obliged to abandon law, but began the 
study of political economy with a zest rarely 
equaled, meanwhile having friends read to 
him, in his moments of leisure, the works of 
Milton, Burke, Wordsworth, all of George 
Eliot’s novels, and a wide course of general 
literature; for he was determined that his 
blindness should not limit the breadth of his 
culture. 

About the time that our Civil War was at its 
height, young Fawcett wrote a pamphlet on 
Political Economy which proved very success- 
ful, and gave its author an enviable reputation. 

Not long afterwards, the Professorship of Po- 
litical Economy at the University of Cam- 
bridge became vacant; and, although all the 
masters except two opposed him, to the sur- 
prise of everybody, he was appointed to the va- 
cant chair. His work at the university required 
his presence at Cambridge only eighteen 
weeks a year and paid him a salary of three 
hundred pounds per annum, and he was still 
receiving nearly as much from the fellowship he had 
earned in his college course. 

Think of this, young men who say you have no 
chance in life, although you have five senses, sound 
limbs and good health. A poor, blind youth, by dint 
of grit, pluck, and invincible determination, had be- 
come, at thirty, a professor in a great university and 
an author of no mean celebrity. : 


Determined to Go to Parliament 


Fawcett was then more determined than before to go 
to Parliament. He sought the advice of John Bright, 
who told him by all means to wait until he was better 
‘known. But, nothing daunted, he called on Lord 
Stanley, to talk with him about the Reform Bill. 

After Sir Charles Napier died, a committee was ap- 
pointed to find a candidate who, instead of spending 
money to secure his election, might be chosen on his 
merit. This was a long looked for opportunity. Young 
Fawcett called on the committee and presented his 
claim. Pleased with the blind young politician, the 
committee consented to hold meetings in his behalf. 
His fame soon spread abroad and people from all 
parts of London crowded to hear him. He stated 
squarely that he would not spend a shilling for votes. 
But, although the people said: ‘‘He is a bright young 
man,” he was blind and they thought this defect 
would forever bar him from a seat in Parliament. 

‘‘How can he lay out a street?” asked one. ‘How 
can he catch the speaker's eye?” inquired another. 
He fought a good fight, but was forced to abandon 
the contest. He became a candidate from Cam- 
bridge. But the conservatives were shocked that he 
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was willing to admit 
Dissenters to fellow- 
ship, and, after spend- 
ing six hundred pounds 








in the contest, they 
again defeated him. 
Meanwhile a vacancy 
had occurred at Brigh- 
ton. A third time Faw- 
cett became a candidate. Again he was defeated. 
Undaunted, he entered the contest a fourth time, and 
at thirty-two years of age, succeeded in attaining his 
ambition. 

In Parliament, Fawcett fought the battles of the 
common people, and plead for the extension of the 
elective franchise, often referring to the conduct of 
the workingmen in America during the Civil War, 
and urging this as a reason for trusting them with 
the franchise in England. 


The Best Capital—A Capital Wife 

In 1867, a new light came into Faweett's life. He 
married a beautiful, attractive, devoted woman with 
a brilliant intellect. Every day she led him to the 
House of Commons, reluctantly saying good-by at 
the door. 

It is thought that no blind man ever before entered 
upon so important a political career as Fawcett’s, as 
leader of the Liberals in the House of Commons. He 
steadfastly advocated the cause of the poor and op- 
pressed. Especially was this true with regard to the 
people of India. ‘‘They have no votes,” he said; 
‘they cannot bring so much pressure to bear upon 
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JEALOUS OF MISS FAWCETT’S HONORS 


Parliament as can be brought by one of our great rail- 
way companies. 

So popular had Fawcett become with the inhabitants 
of India that, when he lost his seat through the de- 
feat of the Liberals, a fund of $2,000 was raised in 
that country to assist in his re-election. 

After fifteen years of hard work and great influence 
in Parliament, he wrote the following letter home :— 
‘‘My dear father and mother: you will, I know, all 
be delighted to hear that last night I received a most 
kind letter from Gladstone, offering me the Postmas- 
ter Generalship.” During the entire period of his life 
in Parliament, this blind man had filled his professor- 
ship at Cambridge, had written valuable books, had 
found time to entertain his friends royally, and had 
kept his home warm and bright with his cheerfulness 
and good humor. 


Postal Savings Banks and Cheap Telegrams 

At forty-six, Fawcett became Postmaster-General. 
Seven thousand postoffice savings banks had been es- 
tablished previous to his appointment, but under him 
their efficiency was greatly increased. He did not 
tire of helping the poor to save their earnings. He 
wrote a little pamphlet, ‘‘Aid to Thrift,” and dis- 
tributed one million and a quarter copies gratui- 
tously. He fought for cheap telegrams for the poor. 
He was kindness itself to his employees. 

In 1882, he was taken ill with diphtheria, followed 
by typhoid fever. Even when he was sick, he did not 
forget the poor people whom he was accustomed to 
help, and asked that beef and mutton should be sent 
to his father’s old laborers or their widows, at Christ- 
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mas. This proved to be his last illness, and, at fifty- 
one, in the very prime of life, and at the height of his 
influence, he died. 


The Talented Daughter of an Eminent Father 

Few men have received more honors in so short a 
time than did this blind man, who fought his way to 
distinction against such terrible odds. The Royal So- 
ciety made him a fellow, the University of Wurtzburg 
made him a Doctor of Political Economy. Only one 
person had before received that degree. Oxford Uni- 
versity made him a Doctor of Civil Laws. The 
Institute of France elected him to the Section of Po- 
litical Economy. The University of Glasgow con- 
ferred upon him the degree of LL.D., and elected him 
to the Lord Rectorship, John Ruskin being one of the 
other candidates. A monument was erected to his 
memory in Westminster Abbey, and a scholarship for 
the blind in his honor was founded at Cambridge. A 
statue in his memory was erected in the market-place 
at Salisbury, where he was accustomed to play when 
a boy. 

One of the precious legacies which this man of rich 
gifts bestowed upon the world is a daughter who, in- 
heriting from him those tendencies which make for 
large success, the aim which determines the life work, 
the industry which keeps the wheels in motion, and the 
patience which 1s power, has already brought inspira- 
tion and uplift to her sex, but by something within 
her individual brain and soul. 

‘‘Above the Senior Wrangler’ were the words which, 
in June, 1890, electrified the students at Cambridge, 
England, and thrilled the whole world. A young girl 
twenty-two years old, Philippa Garrett Fawcett, had 
gained in mathematics honors such as had hitherto 
been secured only by men such as Gladstone. 

Such lives as these, the one now extending into an- 
other world, but still potent in this, the other prom- 
ising a future worthy of the source from which it 
derived its pattern and drew its inspiration, can but 
leave a most beneficent and lasting influence on 
countless other lives. 


A QUAKER’S YEA AND NAY 


~LIAS DUDLEY’S name is associated with that of 
F Hannibal Hamlin in an incident which is credita- 
ble to both; to which, in part, some believe Dud- 
ley'’s prosperity was due. Dudley was an old-school 
Quaker, and went from Pennsylvania to Presque Isle, 
Maine, many years ago, where he carried on a small 
trade in furs with the French Canadians. He solda 
few standard groceries, and kept socks, mittens and 
cheap clothing. ‘Tobacco and liquor he would not 
have in his store, though he could have made himself 
rich by selling them. So firm was he in his principles 
that he would allow no use of tobacco in his store. In 
1864, when Grant was ‘‘fighting it out on this line,” 
Hannibal Hamlin of Bangor, Vice President of the 
United States, went to Presque Isle for a week's fish- 
ing in Squaw Pan Lake. He called at Dudley’s store 
to purchase the necessary supplies. While waiting 
for his goods, the distinguished son of Maine lighted 
a cigar and walked up and down. Dudley, who was 
in the rear of the store, detected the odor of tobacco, 
came out in a towering rage, and attacked his 
customer without ceremony. 

‘‘Mr. Hamlin,” said he, ‘‘get out of my store at once. 
Nobody is allowed to come here with tobacco. If 
President Lincoln or Queen Victoria should come in- 
to my store smoking, I'd drive them out the same way 
I do you. Go, now; and never darken my doors again 
with the smell of tobacco about you.” 

Mr. Hamlin was no John Randolph, but generous 
and genial, and met the Quaker’s brusque rebuke 
by throwing away his cigar, with an apology. But 
he told the story to his acquaintances as a good joke 
on himself; and, before anybody in Presque Isle was 
aware of the cause, Elias Dudley was famous. The 
Prohibitionists nominated him for Congress. The 
New England anglers trusted Hamlin as a fishing- 
guide, and flocked to Presque Isle by the stage-load, 
and fitted out at ‘‘Dudley’s.”. When Dudley died, in 
1880, he was the best-known man in Aroostook Coun- 
ty, and was worth nearly a hundred thousand dollars. 


++ 


A RUBBER SUBSTITUTE FROM CORN 


We have received a sample of a rubber substitute made 
from corn. It is made from the oil derived from corn, and 
by vulcanizing it in connection with an equal quantity of 
crude India rubber, a substitute is produced which, for 
certain purposes, is equal to the best gum rubber ata 
greatly lessened cost. The new corn rubber is claimed to 
possess all the essential qualities of Para rubber, includ- 
ing resiliency, and the discovery has been hailed with de- 
light in the corn-growing states of the West. The manu- 
facturers claim that the fact that corn o1] does not oxidize 
readily makes this product of great value, since it is not 
affected by oxidation, so that products manufactured 
from it will always remain pliable and not crack, like those 
made from other substitutes. This interesting substitute 
for rubber is very dark brown or black, and it easily rubs 
off in light brown rolls. It is at present sold as low as six 
cents a pound. It is manufactured by the Glucose Sugar 
Refining Company, of Chicago, Ill.—' ‘Scientific American,” 
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Soul Sunshine 


That Alone, and Not External Conditions. Brings Real 
Happiness 


When a man does pose in himself, it is vain for him to 
seek it elsewher I I VER 


Write it in y ery day is the best day in the year. 
A day is a more mag th than any muslin; the mechanism 
that makes it is inninger, and you shall not conceal the 
sleazy, fraudulent,rott you have slipped into it.—EMERSON, 


My heart, not on my head, 
Nor deck : liamonds and Indian stones, 
Nor to be se rown is called content ; 

A crow seldom kings enjoy. 


~—DHAKESPEARE, 


HEN I was a boy,” said 
Chackeray, “I wanted some 
taffy. It was a shilling; I 
had n't one. When I was 
a men I had a shilling, but 
I didn’t want any taffy.” 
We destroy our capacity 
happiness before we 
get ready to enjoy it. Hap- 
piness often seems to be in 
Madame de Staél, who pos- 
hat women covet and men 
render all her gifts for the 


what we do! 


sessed almost 


admire, said 


one that na beauty. 

George M: a castle in which lived 
an old man Although they owned the 
castle,they ey could scarcely get bread 
to keep fr Yet there were concealed 
within the <« mote ancestors, for future 
necessity,” 1 ewels. Although close to 
abundance . starving condition because 
they did not k éir wealth. So man, in the 


the universe, is starving 
servation, or the power to 
namable which surround 


very midst 
from a lack « 
see and el 
him. Intl 


ps attuned 


ies 


man sits deaf « 

Burke said t give a peck of refuse wheat 
for all that is this world. Byron con- 
fessed t 1 wretched, and he longed 

the battle and end his 





to rush 





existence t Goethe had wealth and 

ius, yet ver enjoyed five weeks of 
genuine pleas here is a Persian story that a 
great king, be f sorts, consulted his astrolo- 
gers, and wa t happiness could be found by 
wearing th 1 perfectly happy man. The 
court and t all the prosperous classes 
were sear no such man could be found. 
At last a as found to fulfill the con- 
ditions; he ’ t happy, but, alas! the 
remedy wa as ever: the man had no 
shirt. 1 t earch in despair. 


Where Happiness is Not 


Thousat 


made shipwreck in their 





attempts to get t of the hive of life with- 
out getting ony sought for happiness 
in love: Br Cesar in dominion: the 
first found ¢ e second disgust, the last 
ingratitude, a truction.’ 

It is happiness from any one 
thing in life to the exclusion of everthing 
else. In that g little fairy tale, ‘“‘AsIna 
Looking-Gla \ Knight provides himself, 
before sta! x urney, with a mouse-trap, 
lest he be e, and a beehive, in case 
he should irm of bees. Many people 
fortify ther t lots of troubles that never 
come. 

He who who pants along the path 
which he it id to happiness, who tries to 
buy and ver finds that for which he 
expends s The kingdom of Heaven is 
within,’’—o Soul radiance must gild the 
unlovely onplace, and give old sur- 
roundings ty, or the grayness, the 
restlessn¢ t lust continue to depress, 
to irritate, < o madden, the heart and 
brain of 

A sunny lored glasses, gives every- 
thing an ag Its possessor sees beauty 
everywhere d to go to Switzerland to 
behold the Aly them in imagination in the 
thunder clo 

Phillips B vreau, Garrison, Emerson, 
Seecher, Ax rich without money. They 
saw the spl er, the glory in the grass, 
books in the 1 oks, sermons in stones, and 


] 
good in ¢ 


knew that the man who 


owns the the one who pays the 
taxes on it I ked power and wealth at 
first hand eadows, fields, and flowers, 
birds, brook tains, and forests, as the’ bee 
sucks honey tf the flowers. Every natural object 


seemed to special message from the 
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great Author of the beautiful. To these rare men, 
every natural object was touched with power and 
beauty; and their thirsty souls drank it in as a trav- 
eler on a desert drinks in the God-sent water of the 
oasis. ‘To extract power and real wealth from men 
and things seemed to be their real mission, and to 
pour it out again in refreshing showers upon thirsty 
humanity. ‘They believed that a man’s most impor- 
tant food does not enter by the mouth. They knew 
that a man cannot live by estates, dollars, and 
bread alone, and that, if he could, he would only be an 
animal. They believed that the higher life demands 
a higher food, a heavy ambrosia. 

Happiness in Contentment 

Some of the happiest homes I have ever known, 
ideal homes, where intelligence, peace, and harmony 
dwell, have been homes of poor people. No rich car- 
pets covered the floors; there were no costly paintings 
on the walls, no piano, no library, no works of art. 
But there were contented minds, devoted and unsel- 
tish lives, each contributing as much as possible to 
the happiness of all, and endeavoring to compensate 
by intelligence and kindness for the poverty of their 
surroundings. No man is happy who does not think 
himself so. Nothing is wanted to make yourself 
wretched but to fancy yourself miserable. 

‘‘T once talked with a Rosicrucian about the Great 
Secret,” said Addison. ‘He talked of it as a spirit 
that lived in an emerald, and converted everything 
that was near it to the highest perfection. ‘It gives 
luster to the sun,’ he said, ‘and water to the diamond. 
It irradiates every metal, and enriches lead with the 
property of gold. It brightens smoke into flame, 
flame into light, and light into glory. A single ray 
dissipates pain and-care from the person on whom it 
falls... Then I found his great setret was Content.” 

* aa x * 
‘The ivy in a dungeon grew, 
Unfed by rain, uncheered by dew; 
The pallid leaflets only drank 
Cave-moistures foul, and odors dank. 
‘**But through the dungeon-grating high, 
There fell a sunbeam from the sky; 
It slept upon the grateful floor 
In silent gladness, evermore. 
“The ivy felt a tremor shoot 
Through all its fibres to the root; 
It felt the light, it saw the ray, 
It strove to blossom into day. 


“It grew, it crept, it pushed, it clomb— 
Long had the darkness been its home; 
Bu‘ well it knew, though veiled in night, 
The goodness and. the joy of light 


‘It reached the beam,—it thrilled—it curled— 
It blessed the warmth that cheers the world; 
It rose toward the dungeon bars-— - 
It looked upon the sun and stars. 


‘It felt the life of bursting spring, 
It heard the happy skylark.sing, 
It caught the breath of morns and eves, 
And wooed the swallow to its leaves. 
‘*By rains, and dews and sunshine fed, 
Over the outer wall it spread; 
And in the daybeam waving free, 
It grew into a steadfast tree. 
‘*Would'st know the moral of the rhyme, 
Behold the heavenly light and climb! 
To every dungeon comes a ray 
Of God's interminable day!" 

* * * * 


‘Give me no monument; place a sundial over my 
grave,” said John Howard, whose presence and plans 
had ‘‘dived into the dungeons of Europe" to carry 
sunshine into every one. 


LOST HIS MONEY, BUT NOT HIS PLUCK 

If anyone in the world deserves sympathy and encour- 
agement, it is the man who has once been wealthy and 
occupied a high position, and who, after losing money, 
position, caste, and, apparently, everything, retains his 
pluck and grit, and starts out with a will to redeem his 
fortunes and position. Such aman is John D. Mackaye. 
Twenty years ago he was a clerk in a dry goods store. 
Through his energy and enterprise, he soon became a trav- 
eling salesman. His business sagacity was very marked. 
He abandoned the occupation of salesman to go into the 
railroad business. His rise was rapid, and, in 1881, he 
became president of the Evansville and Terra Haute 
Railroad. 

From that time to 1892, everything he touched seemed 
to succeed. At one time he was president of six railroads. 
His career seemed meteoric. He was soon a millionaire, 
and attracted wide attention. In 1893, however, the panic 
came and crushed him like a reed. His colossal schemes, 
his gigantic enterprises, toppled and fell, one by one, in 
spite of all his energy to stay the tide. Misfortune dogged 
his steps till he was penniless, and the former railroad 
king was, almost in a twinkling, looking for work asa 
common laborer. He has recently been given a position 
as bookkeeper in the Anderson Paper Company’s office at 
Anderson, Indiana. It is certainly not too week to expect 


that such a man will again be heard from in soine im- 
portant capacity. Men of ability rise from defeat. 
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General Grant on free Schools 


His Des Moines Speech in Which He Pronounced Them 
the Guarantee of the Republic 


HAVE had in my mind for two or three years,” 

said General Grant to J. S. Clarkson, ‘‘some things 

I wanted to say tothe American people on the 

public school question.” He said them in what is 
called his Des Moines Speech, September 29, 1875. 

General Clarkson, in a recent number of ‘‘The Cen- 
tury,” has done the country service in taking us be- 
hind the scenes to hear the earnest conversation which 
preceded that speech. About five o'clock of the after- 
noon of the day on which he was to deliver it, Presi- 
dent Grant drove up to the post office, and went direct 
to Clarkson’s room. ‘‘Take me inside the post office,” 
said Grant, ‘‘where we can be out of sight, where I 
can have a chance to smoke, and where we can have 
a quiet talk.” He was in a chatty and reminiscent 
mood, and talked of his boyhood experiences, of edu- 
cation and oratory. ‘‘Now,” said he, *‘I never had, at 
any time in my life, any difficulty in writing out my 
ideas or thoughts easily and quickly. But when I get 
up on my feet to speak, everything I know seems to 
go down into my boots.” Then a queer smile came 
over his face, and he produced from the deep pocket 
of an overcoat, six or seven sheets of note paper, and 
wanted Clarkson to read them. ‘Every time I attend 
these army reunions, the boys are always asking me 
to speak, and I never doit. This time I am going to 
fool them. I have had in mind for two or three years, 
some things I wanted to say to the American people 
on the public school question. It was my intention to 
put them in my last annual message to Congress, but 
I forgot or overlooked it in some way.” 

Clarkson read the papers, and said: ‘‘In my opinion, 
Mr. President, this will prove to the people of the fu- 
ture republic the greatest and most useful of all your 
utterances. It is an actual gift, not alone to the 
American people, but to all the world.” Grant simply 
replied: ‘It is a subject on which I feel deeply, and it 
is time pubiic thought and the public conscience were 
both more thoroughly aroused concerning it.” 

Making a few changes, Grant said: ‘‘Now, that is 
ready for the boys to-night and the people to-morrow.” 

He mounted the stage with General Sherman. The 
papers dropped from bis trembling fingers. He read 
to the three thousand, these weighty words which the 
whole world read on the morrow :— 


ComRaApDeEs:—It always affords me much gratification to 
meet my old comrades in arms of ten to fourteen years 
ago, and to live over again the trials and hardships of 
those days,—hardships impos2d for the preservation and 
perpetuation of our free institutions. We believed then, 
and we believe now, that we have a government worth 
fighting for, and, if need be, dying for. How many of our 
comrades of these days paid the latter price for our pre- 
served Union! Let their heroism and sacrifice be ever 
green in our memory. Let not the results of their sacri- 
fice be destroyed. The Union and free institutions for 
which they fell should be held more dear for these sacrifi- 
ces. We will not deny to any of those who fought against 
us any privilege under the government which we claim for 
ourselves. On the contrary, we welcome all such who 
come forward in good faith to help build up the waste 
places and perpetuate our institutions against all enemies, 
as brothers in full interest with us in a common heritage. 
But we are not prepared to apologize for the part we took 
[in] the great struggle. Itis to be hoped that like trials 
will never befall our country. In this sentiment no class 
of people can more heartily join than the soldier who sub- 
mitted to the dangers, trials, and hardships of the camp 
and the battie-field, on whichever side he may have fought. 
No class of people is more interested in guarding against 
a recurrence of those days. Let us, then, begin by guard- 
ing against every enemy threatening the perpetuity of 
free republican institutions. [ do not bring into this as- 
semblage politics, certainly not partisan politics; but it is 
a fair subject for the deliberation of soldiers to consider 
what may be necessary to secure the prize for which they 
battled. Ina republic like ours, where the citizen is the 
sovereign and the official the servant, where no power is 
exercised except by the will of the people, it is important 
that the sovereign—the people,—should possess intelli- 
gence. The free school is the promoter of that intelligence 
which is to preserve us as by our nation [qy.: as a nation]. 
If we are to have another contest in the near future of our 
national existence, I predict that the dividing line will not 
be Mason and Dixon's, but between patriotism and intelli- 
gence on one side, and superstition, ambition, and apner. 
ance on the other. Now,in this centennial year of our 
national existence, I believe it a good time to begin the 
work of strengthening the foundation of the house com- 
menced by our patriotic forefathers, one hundred years 
ago, at Concord and Lexington. Let us all labor to add 
to all needful guarantees for the more perfect security of 
free thought, free speech, a free press, pure morals, unfet- 
tered religious sentiment, and of equal rights and privi- 
leges to all men, irrespective of nationality, color, or re- 
ligion. Encourage free schools, and resolve that not one 
dollar of money appropriated to their support, no matter 
how raised, shall be appropriated to the support of any 
sectarian school. Resolve that either the state or nation, 
or both combined, shall support institutions of ee 
sufficient to afford to every child growing up in the lan 
the opportunity of a g common school education, un- 
mixed with sectarian, pagan, or atheistical tenets. Leave 
the matter of religion to the family circle, the church, 
and the private school supported entirely by private con- 
tribution. Keep the church and state 5 At Be separate. 
With these safeguards, I believe the battles which created 
us the ‘‘Army of the Tennessee” will not have been fought 
in vain. 
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LADSTONE recommended 
Joseph Lister for a baronetcy 
in 1883; he was raised to the 
peerage as Lord Kinnear in 
1897; he is surgeon-extraordi- 
nary to the Queen; he received 
the Royal Society medal in 
1880, and, in 1881, the French 
Academy prize for his anti- 
septic treatment in surgery. 
In 1896, he was made Presi- 
dent of the British Association. 

In 1895, he succeeded Lord Kelvin as President of the 

Royal Society. Prussia and other countries have 

honored him. 

Humanity salutes him as a benefactor to the human 
race! 

He made several surgical improvements, any one 
of them important enough to immortalize him. ‘‘ He 
devised bloodless amputation. He invented a tourni- 
quet for compressing the abdominal aorta, whereby 
the hemorrhage was diminished in operations. He 
introduced the ‘Lister Amputation,’ and an opera- 
tion for excision of the wrist. He first undertook 
osteotomy for rectifying deformity of the limbs. He 
advocated a more complete method of operating 
on cancer of the breast, and introduced the treat- 
ment of fractures of the patella and other bones 
communicating with joints, by means of open in- 
cision and wiring.” ‘‘ His institution of antisep- 
tic and aseptic surgery is recognized,” says 
Tillmanns, ‘‘as of the very highest value to the 
human race.” 

Joseph Lister was born at Upton, Essex, 
England, April 5, 1827; was educated at London, 
receiving the degree of M. B. in 1852; in 1855, 
was received to a fellowship in the Royal College 
of Surgeons in Edinburgh; was Professor of 
Clinical Surgery in Glasgow, in Edinburgh, and, 
in 1877, in King’s College, London. 


Life-Saving Methods 

Gangrene is a terrible thing, as our old sol- 
diers know from experience or observation in 
army hospitals during our Civil War. Thou- 
sands of men might have been saved had Lis- 
ter’s treatment come into vogue ten years earher. 
‘‘Lister’s work in antiseptic surgery,” says Till- 
manns, ‘‘ began at Glasgow in some of the most 
unhealthy wards of the Royal Infirmary. ‘Those 
particular wards became the healthiest in the 
world; while other wards, separated from mine 
only by a passage a few feet broad, where former 
modes of treatment continued, retained their for- 
mer insalubrity.’” ‘At the Krankenhaus, Mu- 
nich,” says the ‘:Popular Science Monthly,” ‘‘hos- 
pital gangrene, which had infected eighty per 
cent. of the wounds treated, disappeared entirely, 
and pyaemia and erysipelas soon followed it.” 


Hospital Treatment Improved 

‘‘But removing the unhealthiness of hospitals 
was not the only benefit of the antiseptic system. 
Inflammation being suppressed, with its attendant 
pain, fever, and wasting discharge, the patients’ 
sufferings were immensely lessened. Rapid pri- 
mary union then being the rule, convalescence was 
correspondingly curtailed ; while,as regards safety and 
the essential nature, it became a matter of indifference 
whether the wound had clean-cut surfaces which could 
be closely approximated, or whether the injury inflict- 
ed had been such as to cause destruction of tissue. 
Operations regarded from time immemorial as un- 
justifiable were adopted with complete safety.” 

This was the surgical triumph of Dr. Lister; his 
benefaction to mankind. How was it brought about? 


The Antiseptic Treatment 

‘*Lister’s early investigations in physiology and 
pathology suggested the idea that putrefaction and 
other fermentative changes were caused by. germs; 
that the bad results in surgical operations were often 
due to germ or septic infection, and that, if these 
operations should be performed with antiseptic pre- 
cautions, much better results would be obtained. 
This principle, which was announced in 1869, has 
revolutionized surgery. 

Lister’s British Association address informs us that 
he had long been impressed with the evil of putrefac- 
tion in surgery, and he had done his best to mitigate 
it by various deodorant lotions. ‘‘ But when Pasteur 
had shown that putrefaction is a fermentation 
caused by the growth of microbes, and that these 
can not arise de movo in a decomposable substance, 
the problem assumed a more hopeful form. If the 
wound could be treated with some substance which, 
without doing too serious mischief to the human 
tissues, would kill the microbes already contained in 





... Al Bero of Surgery... 


Sir Joseph Lister, Lord Kinnear, the “Father of Modern Surgery,” and the 
“ Benefactor of Mankind” 


it, and prevent the future access of others in the liv- 
ing state, putrefaction might be prevented, however 
freely the air with the oxygen might enter.” 


Successful Experiments 

Carbolic acid he knew as a remarkable deodorizer 
of garbage; he determined to try it in compound 
fractures. ‘‘Applying it undiluted to the wound, 
with occasional renewal, I had,” he says, ‘‘ the joy of 
seeing these tormidable injuries follow the same safe 
and tranquil course as simple fractures in which the 
skin remains unbroken.” 

‘The earliest antiseptic dressings were cumbrous. 
At first, an antiseptic crust of blood and pure carbolic 
acid was formed and protected by a sheet of block 
tin. Next, carbolic acid and oil were used; then, a 
layer of putty made with carbolic acid was applied; 
after this, a pkaster of shellac and carbolic acid. 
Then came the typical dressing, the ‘ Lister bandage’ ; 
a layer of waterproof silk, the ‘protective,’ was placed 
over the wound to protect it from the direct action of 
the irritant substance in the antiseptic dressing 
materials; over this came eight more layers of car- 
bolized gauze or muslin, with a sheet of gutta percha 
tissue between the outertwo. The whole was then 
bound round with carbolized gauze, so as to eftect, as 
far as possible, an air-tight enclosure of the wound. 
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There was also a spraying of carbolic acid when the 
wound was being treated, or the bandages were being 
applied or changed, to prevent the access of microbes 
in the air. As the astiaes became simpler and more 
convenient, the system itself has been improved and 
simplified till, while the principle remains the same, 
the application has become very different.” 


Value of Antiseptics 

Following out a suggestive paper by Dr. Burdon 
Sanderson, in 1871, on the peculiar character of bac- 
teria, Dr. Lister further concluded that the grosser 
forms of septic mischief, rather than microbes in the 
atmosphere in attenuated conditions, are to be 
dreaded in surgical practice. At the Berlin Confer- 
ence, in 1890, he brought forward absolute demonstra- 
tion of the harmlessness of the atmospheric dust in 
surgical operations, and of the sufficiency of methods 
in which irritation of the wound by strong antiseptics 
is avoided. $ 

The aseptic treatment was Dr. Lister's method 
adapted to Sanderson's discovery that ‘ bacteria, un- 
like the spores of fungi, are deprived of vitality by 
mere desiccation at an ordinary temperature; so that, 
while a drop of water or contact of a moist surface 
surely leads to bacteria development and putrefaction 
in an organic substance susceptible of that change, 
the access of dust from exposure to the atmosphere 
merely induces the growth of fungi aud comparatively 
insignificant chemical changes.” Dr. Lister hailed 
the discovery, and most carefully experimented 
upon it. 
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“After Lister’s antiseptic method had become com- 
mon property of all surgeons,” says Tillmanns, ‘it 
was progressively improved and simplified, more 
especially in Germany. One of the most important 
facts for its further development was the proof that 
wound infections are chiefly due to actual contact with 
objects already infected, and that infection by the 
entry of microbes from neighboring air rarely, if 
ever, occurs. Under normal conditions, the blood, 
lymph, and tissues of healthy animals are free from 
bacteria. Upon these important facts, the conclusion 
was based that it is unnecessary to disinfect a fresh 
and uninfected wound, such as a surgical incision, so 
long as every object which comes into contact with 
the wound is perfectly sterilized or aseptic in accord- 
ance with Listerian requirements. 


A Far-Reaching Boon 
‘* Hence, nowadays, operations are performed with 
almost painfully precise sterilization of every object 
or instrument employed, as Lister taught us to do, 
while we limit the action of irritant antiseptics, such 
as carbolic acid, and even advantageously use none. 
‘So far as necessary, the fluid now employed is a 
sterilized solution of common salt, or sterilized water. 
In the place, then, of operations under the former 
strictly antiseptic precautions, we now operate asep- 
tically. But the fundamental idea on which Lister's 
antiseptic method was based, has remained un- 
changed, and will always be the same. ‘The opera- 
tional area on the patient is carefully disinfected 
in accordance with Lister's instructions, and is 
surrounded with aseptic linen compresses, steril- 
ized in steam from 100 to 130 degrees C. We 
employ exact and definite methods to free our 
hands from microbes, and the instruments are 
sterilized by boiling in one per cent. solution of 
sodium carbonate. All bandages and outer gar- 
ments we wear are made aseptic by prolonged 
exposure to steam at from 100 to 130 degrees C., in 
a specially constructed apparatus, and so every- 
thing else. Steam thus provides us nowadays 
with non-irritant bandaging materials, free from 
germs, with even greater certainty than did the 
earliest attempts at preparation with antiseptic 
substances. Instead of sponges, we now use muslin 
absorbents sterilized by steam; these, like every 
other fragment of bandaging material, are burned 
after being used once. The technics of modern 
surgery is based on Lister's method, and takes 
for its watchword, ‘aseptics without the use of 
antiseptics.” Antisepsis has given place to asef- 
sts, but the latter is just as surely based on the 
ground first broken by Lister.” 


Astounding Results 

‘* The earlier results,” says Tillmanns, ‘that 
followed the application of Lister's methods are 
described as simply astounding, and the feelings 
they inspired as like those that follow a ‘ mighty 
victory finally won after prolonged and grievous 
defeats.’ In those hospitals where septicaemia 
had been most certain, the best results were ob- 
tained, and wound fevers came to be no longer 
dreaded, Equally good and certain results attend 
the treatment under aseptic precautions. Surgery 
now hardly hesitates at anything, but fearlessly 
deals with every organ of the human body. 
Operations approached with extreme hesitation, 
or put off til! the last possible moment, or not 
ventured upon at all, are now undertaken boldly, 
and with the certainty that no harm will come 
from putrefaction. 

“It now celebrates its greatest triumph in 
dealing with the skull and cranial cavity, with 
the brain, spinal column, and spinal cord, with 

the thoracic and abdominal viscera, with bones and 
joints, with tendons and nerves; and patients are not 
afraid to trust themselves with surgeons in the most 


delicate operations, and such as once would have 
been certainly fatal.” 
A World’s Gratitude 

Lister was first appreciated in Germany. Till- 


manns tells how gladly he, with other German sur- 
geons, sought out ‘the founder of modern surgery” 
in his London hospital, and, ‘filled with gratitude,” 
laid his homage at his feet; and ‘‘he gleefully speaks 
of the ovation which the professors and students 
offered him at Leipsic.” 

All mankind will join in that ovation. Sir Joseph 
Lister, Lord Kinnear, however named and decorated, 
is, above all, a benefactor to the world, of that high 
order who destroy not, but, on a large scale, save 
men’s lives and alleviate human suffering. ‘‘ Surgeon 
Extraordinary to Her Majesty, Queen Victoria,” he 
may be called, but his fellow-men will acclaim him as 
Surgeon Extraordinary to all mankind, as long as men 
shall have wounds to heal or broken limbs to be 


bound up. 
SHE PITIED THE HORSES 


‘The poor animals seemed all worn out," said a young 
woman. ‘I hated to get on the car, but I had to go that 
way or be late at church. Anyway, I was as considerate 
as possible, for | sat down just as easy as | could, and I 
don't think half my weight rested on the seat.” 
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. De Struggled Up to Greatness 





f = jerick Douglass, the “Black O’Connell,” who, Born a Slave, Attained to 
7 Statesmanship—The Rochester Monument 
nts of my day, lars, moved rubbish from back yards, worked on the 


strong amid the strong; 
He rinces,—yea, a king! 
Cr nbles and the prison-pen ! 
I} it ever God set free!” 
greatest son, my Maryland,” 
Dr. Rankin. ‘‘Rise upto greet 
passes through! Seventy- 
ago, thou gavest him the 
idman; but thou hast lost 
ation has claimed him,—the 


10r Buckingham to wait,” 
when the card of the Gov- 
ecticut was presented, ‘‘for 
e along talk with my friend, 

i) uglass.” 
1an great in his physical 
aid Justice Harlan, ‘‘but still 








greater nd moral organization. I do 
not hesita among the orators that this 
try ha there was no greater than 

Frederick i, in all my long enjoyment 
of his a I never met a man of loftier 
characte the greatest Americans 
of this cent William M. Evarts. ‘‘To name 
Abraham 1 Frederick Douglass in one 
breath to either,” said ‘‘The Ad- 
vance 

Yet *] gan life as a Maryland 
slave. H the date of his birth, a fact 
which g¢g 4 lis entire life; but he 
reckoned February, 1817. His mother 
was the the plantation who could 
read; b , for she worked twelve 
niles awé ne he saw her, the hungry 
boy was kernels of corn when she en- 
tered; she e twelve miles to see him. 
He decla roud as a little king, seated 
on her kt maginger-cake. He slept 
in her a1 e awoke she was gone; for 
she mus twelve miles before sunrise. 
He neve! 

One of in slavery was received on 
seeing a | the blood ran down,—the 
rst of ma e witnessed. 


The Bible His Primer 

‘oT re e first time I ever heard 
the Bibl at time I trace my first de- 
sire to le only seven years old. It 
was thi Job. My sympathy for the 
old mat y mistress to teach me to 
ead I gly complied; but her hus- 
and the boy's brightness, de- 

ared tha to read the Bible, there 
would 1 maslave. Thereafter, she 
newspaper from him. But 
the mis ad tasted learning. 

I heard earned to write. In Mr. 

1] timbers were marked, 





“S.” and ird and larboard; “‘L. F. 

‘L. A orward and larboard aft, 
and ‘‘S. | for the corresponding star- 
board ma ers he copied. Then he 
wasted t that he could beat them at 
making the competition, he learned 


When rs of age, he learned of a 
inaway a termined to be free some- 
nts, earned by blacking 
rator,” and read a dialogue 
ave, and the speeches of 

| Fox,—his first lessons 
iwn of religious life, and 

s, till his master, in fury, 

1e was sent to Covey, an 
This cruel master in- 

ng 3efore the year 








was half 7 nflict of two hours with 
Covey, il t the overseer. From that 
time, he broken the shackles; for 
‘when a e flogged, he is more than 
half free 

Looking ps in Chesapeake Bay, he ad- 
dressed tic eloquence: ‘* You are 
loosed { gs and free. I am fast in my 
chains, a You move merrily before 
the gent ly before the bloody whip. 
You ft-winged angels, that fly 
ai confined in bonds of iron. 
O 

the second time he suc- 

ceeded, 1 papers; he reached New Bed- 
ford; h nty-one years old. He had 
been gra the terrible school of slavery, 

with fi 4 j back.” ‘ 

‘] sawe avs, ‘‘shoveled coal, dug cel- 





wharves, loaded and unloaded vessels, and scoured 
their. cabins; afterwards, I worked in oil works, and 
in a brass foundry. Hard work, night and day, over 
a furnace hot enough to keep the metal running like 
water, was more favorable to action than to thought; 
yet there I often nailed a newspaper to the post near 
my bellows, and read while I was giving the up and 
down motion to the heavy beam by which the bellows 
was inflated and discharged. It was the pursuit of 
knowledge under difficulties.” The Bible he read 
much, and Garrison's ‘‘ Liberator,” which was food 
to his enfranchised spirit. ‘‘I loved this paper and 
its editor,” he declared. He heard Garrison speak 
soon afterwards, and attended an anti-slavery meet- 
ing. Thus passed the first three years of his free 
life. 

At Nantucket, in 1841, he was called upon to speak. 
‘“‘It was with the utmost difficulty that 1 could stand 
erect,” said he, ‘‘or that I could command and articu- 
late two words without hesitation and stammering. 
I trembled in every limb. I am not sure that my em- 
barrassment was not the most effective part of my 
speech.” He told his story as aslave. He was at 
once engaged to speak for the Anti-Slavery Society; 
and from the time of that Nantucket speech, dated 
his public life. He went about, telling his story; he 
also preached in schoolhouses. But so rapidly did 
his great mind develop, and so great was his gain in 
facility of speech, and the broad consideration of his 
subject, that an attempt was made to repress him. 
** People won't believe you ever were a slave, Fred- 
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erick, if you keep on that way,” Foster told him. 
‘Be yourself,” said Collins, ‘‘and tell your story.” 
‘Better have a little of the plantation speech than 
not,” he was told; ‘‘it is not best that you seem too 
learned.” 


Progress Toward Greatness 

But he grew, feeding on great food, reading the 
Bible and Shakespeare, and hearing the great speeches 
of Garrison, Phillips and others. When twenty-seven 
years old, he was one of the fifty thousand that stood 
on the slope of Bunker Hill and heard the stentorian 
voice and saw the majestic form of Daniel Webster 
at the dedication of the monument. 

‘‘Impostor!” was the proslavery cry; ‘‘ this masterly 
talker never was a slave.” He published the account 
of his life, which made him known on two continents. 
He went to England, where he was welcomed with 
the hospitality due to his manhood and expanding 
culture. He was cordially greeted by Lord Morpeth 
and George Thompson, and dined with the Mayor of 
Dublin. He received the ‘‘God bless you, Frederick 
Douglass!" of the venerable Clarkson. He visited 
the Howitts, Combe, Hans Christian Andersen and 
Sir John Bowring. Audiences thronged to hear him. 
They started a subscription, and bought his freedom 
for £150. He heard the great orators, Cobden, 
Bright, Peel, Disraeli, O'Connell,—the latter of whom 
playfully introduced him as ‘‘the Black O'Connell of 
the United States,”—and Lord Brougham. 
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He returned to America to start a paper, the ‘‘North 
Star,” afterwards ‘ Frederick Douglass's Paper,” 
which, from 1847 till 1860, shone out a clear, strong 
light of anti-slavery. Unlike the ‘‘ abolitionists,” 
Garrison and Phillips, Douglass looked for the free- 
dom of the 
slave under — 
the Constitu- yy 
tion. He man- 
aged the ‘‘un- 
derground 
railroad” at 
Rochester, 
and had elev- 
en fugitives in 
his house at 
one time. He 
was John 
Brown's 
friend, yet 
would not fol- 
low him in his 
sublime folly. 
In the war, he 
was not only 
the friend of 
Sumner and 
the other 
anti-slavery 
leaders, but 
Lincoln de- 
sired his 
counsel; he 
saw him listen- 
ing to his in- 
augural, and 
asked his opin- RECENTLY PRESENTED TO THE CITY OF ROCHESTER, N.¥ 
ion of it; and 
he desired to give Douglass a military commission, 
after he had been instrumental in persuading the 
black race to enlist, his two sons enlisting in a Mas- 
sachusetts regiment. 

He interested the great leaders, and secured con- 
stitutional rights for the black race. At length he be- 
came Marshal of the United States, under Hayes and 
Garfield. He was always something greater than 
that, for he was the counselor and leader of his race, 
to whom he was faithful. 


THE STATUE OF DOUGLASS 


Multitudes Swayed by nis Oratory 

Space is wanting to describe his eloquence, the mat- 
ter and substance of his speech, and the marvelous 
manner of it. In 1852, in a large hallin Philadelphia, 
he spoke for two hours to an audience which filled the 
seats and packed the aisles. Ten o'clock came, and he 
stopped amid cries of ‘‘Go on.” He gave five minutes 
of recess, and then, urged by the people, he spoke an 
hour and a quarter longer. One who heard him speak 
said that the people were so stirred that they rushed 
forward and bore him away in their arms. He could 
counsel, he could make men Jaugh or cry. Grant said 
his was the best analysis of Abraham Lincoln. 

Of his mental and moral characteristics, and of his 
love for the violin, I have no room to tell. 

‘‘Mr. Douglass had acommanding figure,a command- 
ing presence, a commanding voice. In all these, 
there is leadership. When he rose to his feet, when 
an audience saw that dignified and serious, but kind- 
ly face, that venerable and seer-like aspect, when 
they heard that voice, attention was arrested, and 
everyone hushed to silence and expectation. His ut- 
terance showed the considerate and judicious assem- 
bling of great forces; like the gathering of a storm in 
the sky; first a distant mutter, then the marshaling 
of the winds, and a sweeping of the clouds across the 
horizon; then the descending thunderbolt and the 
lightning flash; then the rolling back of the cloud, 
then the return of the sunshine, the song of birds, 
and the laughter of children. Mr. Douglass's voice 
was of unequaled depth and volume and power. And 
back of all this was a great-hearted, generous, for- 
giving-natured soul which feared not the face of man 
and believed in the living God.” 

He spoke on the 2oth of February, 1895, went home, 
cheerfully talked about the occasion, and then came 
his sudden death. A few moments after he ceased to 
breathe, a friend called to take him to an audience as- 
sembled to hear him; for people had not tired of hear- 
ing this marvelous man at seventy-eight. Twenty- 
five thousand thronged the street at his funeral. 
Twenty pages of eulogistic poems have been written 
about him. Rochester has just added another monu- 
ment to those erected to her great citizen. Eulogies 
innumerable have been delivered. He is inseparable 
from the historic age of America. 


ta 


ONE OF DR. ARNOLD'S FAMOUS BOYS 


“Old Brooke” in ‘*‘Tom Brown's School Days,” was Rev. 
J. P.Gell. According to the ‘Saturday Review,” he has 
recently died. He was probably the last survivor of the 
famous ‘‘sixth form” at Rugby in the days of Thomas Ar- 
nold. He was rector of Buxted, Essex, England, and was 
an ideal country parson. He began life as a government 
officer in Tasmania, and married the daughter of Sir John 
Franklin, the Arctic explorer. 
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ERY few great fortunes have been acquired by 
one man, or within the limits of a single life- 
time. ‘The vast wealth of the Vanderbilts, the 
Astors and many others has accumulated 

through several generations. It is seldom, indeed, 
that a fortune like that of Russell Sage is amassed by 
one man, For years, the newspapers of the country 
have been filled with stories of his eccentricities. 

When I called at the great banker's office, I found it 
very hard to obtain an audieuce with Mr. Sage, even 
though I had an introduction tohim. He has so often 
been the victim of cranks, and has so many callers at 
his office, that he has been obliged to deny himself to 
all alike. But when I sent in word that I am merely 
a boy journalist, he decided to see me. I found him 
seated at an old flat-topped desk, looking over the 
stock reports of the day, and I was surprised at the 
extreme simplicity of all his surroundings. The fur- 
nishings of the room looked as if they might 
have seen service before the Civil War, and, upon 
later inquiry, I learned that most of the chairs and 
the desk itself have been in use by Mr. Sage for more 
than twenty-five years. He has become so attached 
to them that he cannot think of 
discarding them for more modern 
inventions. Mr. Sage is smooth- 
faced, and his hair is thin and 
gray. His clothes are fashioned 
in the style of thirty years ago, 
but of good material, and well 
kept. His shoulders are bent with 
care and age, but his face has a 
good color, and a happy smile that 
betokens health and a peaceful 
mind. 

‘‘I have come to ask you to tell 
me the story of your life,” I said, 
‘‘for I am sure it must be of great 
interest.” 

Mr. Sage smiled. ‘‘I don’t know 
about its being of interest. It 1s 
very simple and commonplace to 
me. You know I began as a gro- 
cery clerk, in a country town. 
That is a very humble beginning, 
I'm sure.” 

“Yes, but it's the beginning that 
coutits,”’ I said; ‘‘not the end.” 

‘‘You are right,” replied the 
financier. ‘‘ Well,when I was even 
younger than you are, I received 
a dollar a week for working from 
early morning until late at night, 
but I was well satisfied with my 
lot, because I knew that it was 
bound to lead to better things. So 
I worked my very best, and saved 
my wages, which were slowly 


increased as I went along, and 
finally I had enough money to 
start a little store for myself. 


When I was twenty-one years old, 
I had a store of my own, and I 
made a success of it, too.” He 
smiled as he remembered those 
early days. 

‘*But how did you happen to 
come to New York?” I asked. 

‘*Oh, I was ambitious,”’ laughed 
Mr. Sage. ‘**Like most boys, I 
thought there was no other place 
like acity for success,and I finaily sold my country store 
when I was still very young, and came to New York. 
I started in as office-boy, at very low wages, and, 
from that day on, I worked myself up and up, until I 
finally became a financier on my own account. It 
took a long time, though. It was n't all accomplished 
in a day; though, when I came to New York, I ex- 
pected to be rich in two or three years. I was very 
much like other boys, you see. They all expect to 
get rich in a day.” 

‘‘ But some of them never get rich,” I said. 

‘* Well, it’s their own fault if they don’t succeed,” 
said the financier. ‘Surely, everyone has as gooda 
chanceasIhad. I don’t think there could be a poorer 
opportunity for a boy to rise. The trouble is that 
most of them are not very anxious torise. If they 
find themselves wealthy some morning, they are glad, 
of course; but they are not willing to work and make 
themselves rich.” 

‘*Some say that it is all luck, 

est. 

‘*Oh, pshaw!” said Mr. Sage, with great disgust. 
‘‘ There's no such thing as luck. I'm sure there was 
none of it about mycareer. I know just how I earned 
every penny, and the reason for it, and I never got 
anything I did n't work for. I never knew anyone to 
obtain lasting wealth without lots of hard work.” 

‘*Do you think there are as good opportunities for 
getting rich to-day as there were thirty years ago, or 
when you made your start, Mr. Sage?” 

‘*Undoubtedly. I think there are even greater op- 


I ventured to sug- 


+, Little Calks with Great Men .°. 


Russell Sage on Young Men’s Opportunities; He Began as a Clerk at One Dol- 
lar a Week—General Shafter’s Boyhood 
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portunities, for new industries are being established 
all the time, and there are broader fields to work in. 
But then, the old fields of business are not overworked, 
by any means. I always say that there is room for 
good men anywhere and at anytime. I don’t think 
there can ever be too many of them. It is true that 
there are many applicants for every place in New 
York, but if I were unable to get a place in an Eastern 
city, Ishould go West, for there are great opportunities 
there for everyone.” 

‘* People say, though, that the West is not what it is 
supposed to be,” I remarked. 

‘* Yes, there are always —, said Mr. Sage. 
‘*The people who say the West has no opportunities 
are the same persons who used to call it foolish for 
any young man to come to New York. When I de- 
cided to come here, I was told on every side that I 
would regret my action; but I never have. Some 
people never see oe in anything, and they 
never get along. did n't see any very great oppor- 
tunity ahead of me when I came to New York, but I 
knew that, if 1 had a chance, I could make one. I 
knew that there are always openings for energetic, 
hard-working fellows, and I was right.” 





Copyright, Vander Weyde, New York. 
RUSSELL SAGE AT HIS DESK, IN HIS PRIVATE OFFICE 


‘‘Of course, you believe that strict honesty is es- 
sential to success, Mr. Sage? I've’ heard many 
people say that honesty doesn't pay, especially in 
Wall street.” 

‘That is a foolish question,” said the financier. 
‘‘It is absurd to imagine that it pays to be dishonest, 
whatever your business or profession. Do you sup- 
pose, if I had been dishonest in any dealings when I 
started out, that I would be worth anything to-day?” 

‘‘What do you think of the chances for country 
boys in a great city like New York to-day, Mr. Sage?” 

‘*T think they are as great as ever. Employers are 
on the lookout for bright young men, and I believe 
that they would prefer that they come from the coun- 
try, provided there is no danger of their becoming 
dissipated. I think that is the only thing men have 
against country fellows, and there are many things in 
their favor. think an earnest, ambitious, hard- 
working boy from the country has a splendid chance 
of becoming somebody. There are much greater op- 
portunities for him to exercise his good qualities, and 
the reward of his enterprise is much larger. The 
same*energetic labor that would make a man worth 
twenty-five thousand dollars in a small town would 
be very likely to make him worth a hundred thousand 
or - in a great city, and all on account of the wider 
field.” 

‘*To what do you owe your wonderful vitality?” I 
asked. Mr. Sage smiled before answering me. 

‘I never smoke, I neve: drink any liquors, I retire 
early, and get up early, and take care of myself in 
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every possible way,” he said. ‘‘Don't you think I 
ought to be healthy? I have taken care of 
myself, and I think I’ve proved that hard work is not 
bad for one’s health. In fact, I think that work is the 
best thing I know of for improving a man’s constitu- 
tion, for it makes a good appetite, and encourages di- 
gestion. It isn't work that It's 
the wine they drink, and the late hours they keep, 
and their general dissipation. I expect to be at my 
desk for many years to come, and just because I've 
taken good care of myself.” 


always 


ruins s0 many men, 


* * * 


~*ENERAL SHAFTER was in his room at the Fifth 

j Avenue Hotel in New York, with hundreds of 

letters to read, a dozen people to talk to, and 

numerous other things to take up his time. I hesita- 

ted about interrupting him, and stood doubtfully in the 

doorway. I had about decided to retire, when he 
turned around in his chair. 

‘‘Well,” he said, ‘‘what can I do for you?’ 

‘I want to ask you about your boyhood,” I said. 

‘‘My boyhood?” echoed the General; ‘‘why, I don't 
believe I can remember much about that, it’s so long 
ago, you know.” 

‘‘But were you at school much, and did you havea 
good education?” 

“Only fair, I suppose, but I have always thought it 
good enough. I have never been ambitious for clas- 
sical knowledge. I don't think it is necessary for 
everyone to know all about 
Greek and Hebrew.” 

“I suppose you had what 
they call a common-school 
education?” 

‘Yes, I learned all I know in 
the public schools, and they 
weren't as good then as now; 
not by any means. It was a 
little, log schoolhouse, with 
hard benches, and no desks to 
write on.” 

“You must have been a 
strong boy, then, having gone 
through so many hardships.” 

‘Yes, but it seems to me that 
all boys were stronger then 
than now. ‘They had to learn 
to depend on themselves in 
those days, and sometimes it 
was all the survival of the 
strongest, instead of the best 
educated.” 

“What were your youthful 
ambitions, General?” 

‘From my earliest recollec- 
tion, my ambition has always 
been to be a soldier. It always 
seemed to me that nothing else 
could be so grand as to fight 
in battle, and I believe one of 
the happiest days of my life 
was the day I first joined the 
army. I think that, when a 
man once finds the thing he 
likes, and for which he is best 
fitted, he is bound to like 1t al- 
ways, and stick toit. Thereis 
no military success unless 
you do stick to it, and are con- 
tent with slow promotion. Ex- 
cept in time of war, there are 
no rapid rises to fame, and no 
great promotions. Being asol- 
dier is like any other business. 
One must work hard, and be 
‘ontent, and be satisfied with 
slow profits,—or promotion.” 

‘But in war time,’ I seid, ‘‘no one enlists sim- 
ply as a means of earning a hving.” 

‘‘No, of course not. Most ot our volunteers enlist 
from pure patriotism, and they make good soldiers,” 

“Is there much opportunity to rise in the army? 
Didn't you find it hard to bring yourself before your 
superiors enough to make them notice you, and give 
you promotion?’ 

‘‘Not at all. The officers, as a rule, know the char- 
acter of every man in their company or regiment, and 
no good or bad deed goes unnoticed. Many men 
come into the regular army expecting to do as they 
please, because they think it impossible for the officers 
to know the actions of every man, but they usually 
find out their mistake.” 

‘*Do you think that a man enlisting in the regular 
army as a private has much chance of advancement?” 

‘‘He may not have as much chance as in civil life; 
but if he is uniform in his behavior, and keeps a clean 
record, he is bound to rise. Many of our best gener- 
als started in the regular army as privates, and 
worked up in the very same way that men work up in 
mercantile pursuits.” 

During the latter part of our interview, he busied 
himself with the letters and papers on the table in 
front of him, and arranged them all in piles, each 
class by itself. ‘‘You believe in method,” I remarked.” 

‘That is ore of the first duties of asoldier. He must 
learn to be orderly about everything. And if the 
generals didn’t practice what they preach, it isn’t 
likely the men would follow our instructions.” 
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GREAT THEATRICAL SUCCESSES 


The Popularity of Certain Plays which have Won For- 
tunes for Playwrights and Managers 


Vumber of Gross 


‘‘Shenandoah 1,2 


Name of Play formances Receipts 
‘Rip Van Winkl 5,000 $5,000,000 
Phe Old Homest 5,000 4,750,000 
‘“Erminie” 4,500 3,000,000 
Robin Hood 2,500 3,000,000 
rhe Silver King 4,500 * 3,000,000 
‘Shore Acres 2,500 2,880,000 
Kerry Gow” and ‘> 4. Cox 2,760,000 
The Two Or} 5,500 2,000,000 
\ Parlor Mat 3,000 1,925,000 
The World 10 1,750,000 
The County Fa 2,100 1,500,000 
“Adonis”... 1,0 1,200,000 
**Hazel Kirke 3,000 1,000,000 
s) 1,000,000 

4 


Fifteen plays has paid. . .$34,765,000 


‘*Mavourneen goo 800,000 
“The Power of t 1,120 750,000 
‘The Senator 850 750,000 
Madame Sans G 720 700,000 


IS n the ‘‘New York Her- 
tly extensive, without 

ment. But some of the 

e chat about actors will 

table, and also prove sug- 

‘Rip Van Winkle” 
by Joseph Jefferson, 
Jefferson first saw the 
is half-brother, Charles 
it greatly, though 
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Burk ked 


was then a spectacle, entirely un- 
like the present The elder Hackett also 
played it. Dut ears of Mr. Jefferson's 
stirring ventut not achieve great suc- 


had it remodeled by 
its success has been 


ess: but, in 18 

Dion Boucicat 

enormous and 
Jeffierson’s Great Earnings 
Mr. Jeffersor i to be worth $2,000,000 at 
earned by him in 
tanding that for many 
y short seasons. He has 
thousand times, the 
© a performance, thus 
aggregating §$> The receipts of a week at 


least, and most ¢ een 

‘Rip Van W 

years past he ha 
ven ‘Rip Va 


gross receipt a ys 


Boston 7 successive seasons, were 
$23,140, $23, 3 a $ During the seventeenth 
season that R played in Chicago, it drew 
$15,000 in a we 

Mr. Jeffers a great deal of money 
ut of “* The R \ playing it with only 
nself as sta ipts were over $15,000 


in one week | ; all-star cast of ‘* The 


Rivals,” wl Mr. Jefferson, in one per- 
formance at 1 i Academy of Music, 
earned $9, 2 | on the Hearth,” Mr. 
Jefferson ha erformances with gross re- 
ceipts of $12 t were given through 
New Englar 


A Homestead Worth [iillions 


‘The Old H t Denman Thompson 
the role « | b, has run over twelve 
ears T tion was at the Boston 
| ater, Ay i it was ashort farce, 


ariety shows. It has 
been plave arge town in the United 
rawing card. Two com- 
‘The Old Home- 
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stear " since its first production. 
Mr. ’ as been played upward 
of e average receipts of each 
per $950, or an enormous total of 
$+ 
ad a run of three years at 
ie Acad New York, and during the 
first twenty $200,000 was takenin. In 
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received. W id in the smaller cities, the 
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and $600 a in: 7 pson thinks the play will 
last out his 
in ** Wilson played Caddy about 





fifteen hund: \fter he had played it five 
nundred tir t to Mr. Aronson and com- 
the part, but was per- 
He had, of course, won 
vas already popular, but 
greatest early hit. And 
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after he beca produced ‘‘Erminie” 
again, and | out four hundred times as 
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** Robin Hood’’ Holds Up a Fortune 
‘Robin Hood,” the latter 
lass of work, with more of the 
farce elementinit. In 
may be said to lack those 
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broadly farcical effects which are generally supposed 
to be indispensable to success in a comic opera, it has 
taken only 2,500 performances of ‘* Robin Hood" to 
yield $3,000,000 in gross receipts. The earning 
power of the work seems to be almost as great as ever. 


“The Silver King” and ‘Shore Acres” 

Henry C. Miner has made two remarkable records 
with ‘“‘The Silver King” and ‘‘Shore Acres.” Mr. 
Miner took ‘‘ The Silver King” from Wallack’s, where 
Osmond Tearle and Herbert Kelcey had appeared in 
the leading réles. He organized three companies, 
which traveled through the country for five seasons, 
giving the piece, in round numbers, forty-five hundred 
times, with $3,000,000 gross receipts. ‘Shore Acres,” 
which is now in its sixth season, was first played dur- 
ing the summer at the Boston Museum. During the 
last four years, another company besides that headed 
by Mr. Herne has been playing it, and it has been 
given, in all, 2,500 times, with gross receipts of 
$2,580,000. 

An actor whom those most familiar with professional 
earnings rank as one of the few millionaires of the 
stage, is Joseph Murphy. He has acquired his wealth 
from two plays,—‘: Kerry Gow,” which he produced 
twenty-three years ago, and ‘‘Shaun Rhue,” which 
he has been alternating with ‘Kerry Gow” for 
twenty-one years. Mr. Murphy has made so much 
money out of these two plays that, like Mr. Jeffer- 
son, he now takes things easy, ending his seasons 
on February 1. ‘‘It’s no use playing,” he says, ‘‘ as 
soon as the roads begin to get clear for bicycles.” 


A Great Booth-Barrett Season 

‘‘I don't think,” said Mr. Pitou, ‘‘that any production 
has ever equaled in earning power the seasons which 
the Booth-Barrett combination played in its legiti- 
mate field. I know that during one season the profits, 
—not the gross earnings, but the profits,—were. $600, - 
ooo, of which Mr. Booth received fifty per cent., or 
$300,000; Mr. Barrett, forty per cent., or $240,000, 
and the manager, Mr. Chase, ten per cent., or 

000. 

Theatrical men always refer to the receipts of the 
first hundred and thirty-three performances of ‘* The 
Shaughran,” at the old Wallack’s Theatre, as phe- 
nomenal. ‘The gross receipts were $243,000. ‘* The 
Little Minister” also scores tremendous successes. 
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FRIENDSHIP 
Sara LEE 


OND friendship, ah! the world hath slandered thee,— 
F Hath called thee false,—an idle dream, 
A hollow-sounding name, devoid of substance, and 
Transient as the winter sunlight, leaving cold 
And chill the heart that dares confide for warmth 
In thine illusive rays. But oh! ‘tis calumny, 
For thou art tangible existence; and, 
As e're Eternal Love was born in heaven, 
Thou art divine. And though the lean, 
Lank visage of Hypocrisy doth oft 
Thy spotless garb assume, and mock 
Thy sacred name, yet through its folds 
His loathsome form will wear itself, and Time 
Expose his vile designs. 


Thou by thy deeds 
Art known, and not by wanton smiles 
And coaxing flattery; nor truest ‘neath 
The golden wings of brignt Prosperity, 
But brightest in the darkest phase of life; 
Firmest when adverse storms howl fiercest, 
And truest when the cold and hollow-hearted world 
Hath turned its back and fled! 
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AMERICAN OCCUPATIONS 


The census of 1890, recently made public, registers, 
as engaged in occupations, 22,735,060 persons; 17 per 
cent., or about one-sixth, are females. ' 


Agriculture, Fisheries, and Mining. . % 
Manufacturing and Mechanical Industries 5,091,294 
Domestic and Personal Service. “ 4 
Trade and Transportation , Pe 
Professional 3 erry 044.333 

Considerably more than four-fifths of the illit¢rate 
male population are working, and over one-fourth of 
the illiterate female population. 

Over 59 per cent. of the working men are marfied; 
over 27 per cent. are single. Some items are intefest- 
ing: Carpenters and joiners, 611,482; bookkeepers, 
clerks, and salesmen, 1,000,000; 690,658 merchants 
and dealers; 5,281,557 planters, farmers, and over- 
seers, and 3,004.061 agricultural laborers; 349,592 
miners; 60,000 catch fish and oysters. 


Professional and Teachers..... ; ; : 3475344 
Physicians and Surgeons...... a ; 104,805 
I ks 5in.- 54 2 pion rad Gan ue. ‘ 89,630 
COUN, <5 costar nkeeega ; ‘ 88,203 
Government Officials. ..... Pe SP : 79,664 
Musicians, Etc........ rene Sty } ; 62,158 
Engineers and Surveyors.......... bige . oa 
Artists and Art Teachefs..............:...<:.... age 
OCs 6s nee rea eek 62 hag Ws Sockets eos 21, 

DAI ois. cian sc Se eA ad CERES Res hie 0 ing GH OMERES 9,728 
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THREE LATTER-DAY HEROES 
Though in Widely Diverse Fields, all had the Same 
Indomitable Spirit 


HREE extraordinary specimens of courageous 
manhood shine in our magazine literature of 
recent date, like the three stars in Orion's 
Belt. They are of three different nationalities, 

—1in three altogether different spheres of action.—and, 
in each case, their courage was born of devotion to 
duty. 

An American Hero—Captain [icGiffen 

Captain McGiffen’s heroic conduct in the first great 
battle of modern iron-clads furnishes the one bright 
page in China's record for the war of 1894. ‘Though 
terribly wounded, he followed the noble example of 
an American naval hero of a former generation, and 
did not ‘give up the ship.” 

To see McGiffen on his ship during that fight of the 
Yalu, would have been a sight to remember forever. 
He was the soul of his ship, the — of the storm, a 
Prospero with his magic wand. is body was shat- 
tered, but his mind kept awake. He was so near the 
first gun when it exploded that his clothing was set 
on fire; his eyebrows and hair were burned; his eyes 
were injured; but, although his ears were filled as 
tightly as possible with cotton, the drums of both 
were permanently injured by the explosion. He was 
unconscious for a time; but, as quickly as he regained 
his senses, he was on his feet and giving orders. He 
received forty wounds, many of them caused by 
splinters of wood; with his own hands, he extracted 
a large splinter from his hip, and, holding his eyelids 
open with his finger, this heroic man navizated his 
ship, which had been struck four hundred times, safely 
to its dock, skillfully evading capture, his ‘‘ Chen 
Yuen” being the only one of the Chinese vessels that 
came out of that fight with credit. A competent 
authority has declared that the daring of McGiffen, 
as shown in the battle of the Yalu, has, possibly, 
never been surpassed in the history of the world. 

In that terrible battle, McGiffen’s nerves, limbs and 
senses were shattered, and within .three years, insan- 
ity and death followed.—‘‘Home Magazine.” 


An Indian Hero—Watka 

Last summer, two young Creek braves, Watka and 
Deer, met at a dance; they were suitors for the same 
maiden, who was present. Trouble arose; there 
was a short fight, resulting in the death of Deer. 
For this homicide, Watka was tried under the laws of 
his tribe, was fotind guilty of murder, and sentenced 
to be shot at a date early in August. Immediately 
on conviction, the condemned man was released on 
parole, as others in the same circumstances had been. 

No bond, no surety of any kind, nothing but his 
pledge to report for execution, was required. How 
many Americans would keep such a promise? 

Watka could kill his rival in love in the heat of 
peeeey but he would: not violate his promise to save 

is life. He, married the girl on whose account he 
had fought and killed Deer, and when the day of exe- 
cution approached, he made preparations to die, mak- 
my red possible provision for his widow. 
ut he was not to die at the first time appointed. 
He was a member of a famous Indian baseball team, 
and a number of games in which he was needed had 
been scheduled. For this reason, and this alone, 
strange as it may appear in the light of our higher 
civilization, he was reprieved till the last day of Octo- 
ber, in order that he might fulfill his baseball engage- 
ments. The games ended; and, on a Sunday, Watka 
reported to the Creek authorities to pay his debt. A 
press despatch describes what followed :— 

‘‘Watka set out alone to the public execution 
grounds. In due time he arrived. The crowd was 
waiting. The prisoner assumed his position on 
bended knees, with arms tied behind, om bandage 
over his eyes. The rifle was in the hands of a good 
marksman; there was a sharp crack, and the white 
spot marked for the heart was discolored with the 
spurting blood caused by the deadly bullet." —‘‘Wash- 
ington Post.” 

A French Hero—Zola 

Zola certainly believes Dreyfus innocent. To make 
France undo her injustice, he has braved mob-fury, 
and death penalties, and opprobrium. 

Bjornstjerne Bjornson, the famous Norwegian nov- 
elist, poet and dramatist, has written from Rome to 
Zola as follows, concerning his attitude in the Zola 
affair: ‘‘ Very Honored Master:—How I envy you! 
How I wish I were in your place, in order to be able 
to render to the country and to humanity a service 
like that rendered by you. I have also proved by ex- 
perience that it is much more perilous to want to 
eradicate hatred than love from the minds of men. 
A host of things which have for a long time been tak- 
ing rodt in the noblest, as well as in the basest, 
instincts of the French _——. have brought ona 
situation so tragic that a thousand years of progress 
and civilization are swept away. All others tremble 
before the cries and fury of barbarians, but they have 
not made you recoil. You alone, with lyre and sword, 
marched against millions. Is there a nobler spectacle 
to be seen in the world?—*‘Current Literature.” 
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Miguel de Cervantes, Warrior, Poet, Romancist—His Life a Tragedy; His Masterpiece a Comedy 


WitiraM Converse Woop 


“To thee. Cervantes, Spain more glory true 
Owes. than to monarch, priest, or statesman vain; 
More wealth than even o’er the Spanish Main 

Her stately galleons brought from rich Peru!” 


ERVANTES lost two fingers in the 
great sea-fight at Lepanto; fingers 
of the left hand removed ‘‘to the 
greater glory of the right,” as he 
loved to say, for it was that right 
hand which wrote the masterpiece 
of Spanish literature. 

October 7, 1571, Lepanto saw the 
greatest sea-fight since the battles of 
Salamis and Actium. By that vic- 
tory Venice was preserved, and 

twelve thousand Christian galley-slaves were rescued 

from bondage, and Turkish prestige and supremacy 
on the sea were destroyed. Italy, Spain and Venice 
fought together that day, against the hosts ot Islam. 

Eighty thousand men were in the allied fleets; of the 

twenty-nine thousand soldiers, nineteen thousand 

were from Spain The Turks, considered irresistible, 
more than matched them with two hundred and fifty 
royal galleys, one hundred and twenty thousand sol- 
diers, and thousands of Christian captives as rowers. 

After a battle of five hours, distinguished by prodi- 
gies of desperate valor on both sides, not more than 
fifty or sixty vessels of all the Moslem fleet that sailed 
in triumph in the Gulf that morning escaped with the 
Turkish flag flying. Twenty-five thousand Turks 
were killed, and five thousand were taken prisoners; 
while the victorious Christians lost but eight thou- 
sand. For many weeks afterwards, the shores of the 
Gulf were strewn with the corpses of Turkish, Span- 
ish, Venetian and Roman soldiers. 

The victor, who had captured one hundred and 
thirty ships and sunk ninety-five more, was Don Juan 
of Austria, of whom the Pope devoutly said: ‘There 
was a man sent from God whose name was John.” 


A Gallant Soldier 

The other great man at Lepanto, although only a 
private soldier, was Miguel de Cervantes. He was 
on the ‘‘Marquesa,” which grappled the galley of the 
pasha, ‘‘Alexandria,” carrying the royal standard of 
Egypt, which was captured by boarding. Fortunately, 
there has come down to us a minute account of his 
behavior on that day, in the affidavits of two of his 
comrades. They said that they begged Cervantes to 
remain in the cabin, for he was sick and weak of a 
fever; but he replied that, if he did so, they would 
say he had not done his duty, whereas, he would 
rather die for God and his king than keep himself un- 
der cover and in safety. Cervantes led a dozen men, 
and leaped on the galley’s deck, receiving in the fight 
two gunshot wounds in the breast and one through 
the hand. 

The scars were a lifelong pride to him. 
letter to Mateo Vasquez, he describes 
sion :— 





In a poetic 
the occa- 


And on that happy day, when dubious fate 
Looked on the foeman's fleet with baleful eye,— 
On ours with smiling glance and fortunate,— 
Inspired with mingled dread and courage high, 
In thickest of the direful fight I stood, 
My hope still stronger than my panoply. 
I marked the shattered host melt like a flood, 
And thousand spots upon old Neptune's breast, 
Dyed red with heathen and with Christian blood; 
What time our trumpets, pealing far and near, 
The Christians’ victory, from ear to ear; 
At that sweet moment, I, uniucky, stood 
With one hand buckled firmly to my blade, 
The other dripping downward streams of blood; 
Within my breast a cruel thrust had made 
A deep and gaping wound, and my left hand 
Was bruised and shattered, past all human aid. 


When taunted, later, on his age and crippled hand, 
he exclaimed in honest pride that ‘“This maim was re- 
ceived on the noblest occasion that past or present 
times have witnessed, or the future can ever hope to 
see! If my wounds be disregarded by those who 
simply look on them, they will be honored by those 
who know how they were gained; for a soldier makes 
a nobler figure dead, on the field of battle, than alive, 
fleeing from the enemy; and I would rather be again 
present in that stupendous action than whole and 
sound without sharing in its glory. The scars on the 
front of a brave soldier are stars that direct others to 
the haven of honor, and creafe in them a noble emo- 
tion. Let it be remembered, too, that books are not 
composed by the hand, but by the understanding, 
which is ripened by experience and length of years.” 







‘It would be absurd,” says one of his biographers, 
‘‘to attribute to the single arm of Miguel de Cervan- 
tes any appreciable share in the events of that day; 
but, making all allowance for the partiality of his 
friends, there can be no reason to doubt that he did 
earn a very extraordinary amount of renown for his 
behavior in the battle.” Don Juan, the admiral, not 
only visited the wounded man, but wrote for his pro- 
motion, ‘‘as a man of singular merit and great serv- 
ices.” 

Eight Cities Claimed Cervantes 
Only seven cities claimed Homer:— 


‘* Seven cities claimed the Homer dead, 
Through which the living Homer begged his bread.” 


Cervantes was neglected in life; afterwards, Spain 
awoke to appreciate him. The eight cities which 


claimed him were Madrid, Seville, Toledo, Esquivias, 
the 


Lucena, Consuegra, and Alcazar de San Juan, 
latter still insists on her claim. But 
convincing proofs, including the bap- 
tismal record and several manu- 
scripts, which mention ‘ Mig- 

uel de Cervantes, native of 

Alcala de Henares,” show 

that he was born in New 

Castile, probably on ; 
Michaelmas Day. He : 
was baptized on Octo- 
ber 9, 1547. Both his 
father and his moth- 
er were of hidalgo 
stock, though poor. 
His elder brother, 
Rodrigo, named 
from their fath- 

er, was a distin- 
guished soldier 

who served 

with Miguel in + 
the Levant, 
and in Algiers. 

The family 
were traced 
back to the 
Gothic kings. 

He assu med 

the name of 
“Saavedra,” 
from an ances- 
tor. 

In 1568, he be- 
came a camerero 
or gentle mau of 
the chamber, to 
Cardinal Acquavita. \. 
He was twenty-three, 
and he enlisted as a 
soldier ; ‘‘trod the streets 
of Naples more than a 
year,” and then fought at 
Lepanto. 

Cervantes recovered from his 
wound in six months, rejoined 
his colors, was a year in Mes- 
sina, and remained a year at 
Naples. ‘‘He had drunk deep at the fountain of Italian 
literature; he had seen life, and men, and cities. He 
had served in Italy and Sardinia, at Lepanto, Corfu, 
Navarino, Goletta and Tunis. For five years he had 
borne arms; he was a crippled man, twenty-eight 
years old. Fortune seemed about to smile with ad- 
vancement, when he stepped on board the vessel ‘El 
Sol.” Honored with letters from Don Juan and the 


-viceroy of Sicily, his face was turned toward Spain. 


A Slave in Algiers 

He was captured by Algerine corsairs. Five years 
of captivity in Algiers was his next experience in life's 
strange drama. His master was Deli Mami, who sold 
him to the viceroy, Hassan Pasha, a Venetian rene- 
gade and monster of cruelty. ‘‘Every day he hanged 
someone, impaled another, and cut off the ears of a 
third.” From the letters found on him, or for some 
other reason, Cervantes was regarded as superior in 
rank, and an immense ransom was demanded. 

His captivity was a romance of fortitude and cour- 
age. Although a slave in the power of the bitter 
enemy of his creed and nation, cut off from his ambi- 
tions, no chapter in his life is more honorable than 
these miserable five years. This poor, maimed sol- 
dier was looked up to by the colony of captives as 
their leader, who cheered the despondent, gave a 
crust to the poor, and tended the sick. 

Yet all the time he was plotting to escape, but was 
baffied by treachery or accident. He was invariabl 
the first one to come forward and shield his associ- 
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ates, and became liable to tortures. Twice was Cer- 
vantes brought into the viceroy’s presence with a rope 
round his neck, to be hanged; once he was sentenced 
to receive two thousand blows with a stick, but they 
were remitted. Cervantes had some strong influence 
over Hassan Pasha, ‘‘the worst of the apostate race, 
the homicide of mankind,” who never harmed his dis- 
tinguished prisoner. ‘If I can hold this maimed 
Spaniard,” he said, ‘*I can easily maintain control.” 
But from the tyrant’s dungeon Cervantes planned to 
compass his overthrow and establish a Spanish king- 
dom 1n Algeria, if Spain's king would coéperate. 


Poverty and a Prison 

Once, some forty or fifty captives, gentlemen of 
quality, were collected in a cave, six miles from Al- 
giers, provided with food by Cervantes. A traitor 
spoiled the plan. Cervantes came forward to the sol- 
diers and claimed that he alone was the ringleader, 
and, although threatened with torture, with a rope 
round his neck, he would implicate only himself. 

Such a man was worth a thousand ducats; the ran- 
som came just as Cervantes was chained to a galley- 
oar, bound for Constantinople. 

Waving banners and royal pensions should have 
greeted this hero on his return to Spain; nothing of 
the kind was seen. It was 1580 when he set foot in 
his country, like Ulysses, after ten years of war and 
wandering; he was thirty-three; but from that time 
to his death, in 1616, at about seventy, his life was 
marked by various vicissitudes of hardship, though 

his sweet genius made the best of life. 
. He was, perhaps, the first who tried 
toearn his bread by his pen. He 
received something for his dramas 
and other works; he was, fora 
few years, government com- 
missar y to provide corn and 
oil, as he did for the Ar- 

mada, 
In 1584, he married 
Dona Catalina, who 
survived him; and 
for years he had to 
support himself and 
wife, his natural 
daughter, Isa bel, 
his widowed sister 
and her daughter, 


Constanza, eight 
years old. 
The ambassa- 


dor of France was 
told that Cervan- 
tes was ‘‘an old 
man, a soldier, a 
gentleman, and 
poor,” at which 
one who heard the 
remark inquired: 

‘‘But does not Spain 

keep such a man 

rich, supported out 
of the public ex- 
chequer?’’ Another 
exclaimed: “If it is 
necessity which obliges 
him to write, may God 
grant he may never have 
abundance, so that, poor 
himself, he may enrich the 
whole world with his works!” 

Twice he was imprisoned with- 
out fault,—three months at Se- 
ville, and at Argamasilla, in La 
Mancha, in a dungeon cellar, still 
seen, the ‘‘Casa de Medrano,” 
where he conceived and partly 
wrote ‘‘Don Quixote, the child of a dungeon.” Amid 
all this, he was resolute and cheerful. His last letter 
to the Conde de Lemos was courageous and gentle, 
although written ‘‘with one foot in the stirrup, waiting 
the call of Death; yesterday they gave me extreme 
unction.” This was April 19, and on the twenty- 
third he died, ten days before the death of Shakes- 
peare, who was a younger man by seventeen years. 

Lowell says that ‘‘Cervantes is the father of the 
modern novel. All humoristic literature since is 1n- 
debted to him. We see traces of him in Mohére, in 
Swift,Sterne and Richter. Fielding assimiiated him, 
and Smollett copied him. Scott was his disciple in 
the ‘Antiquary,’ that most delightful of his delight- 
ful novels. Irving imitated him in ‘Knickerbocker's 
History of New York,’ and Dickens in his ‘Pickwick 
Papers.’ ” 

Cervantes was fifty-seven when, in 1605, he pub- 
lished the first part of this wonderful story of Don 
Quixote and Sancho Panza; and ten years later, the 
second part, when he was nearly seventy. 

Up to 1874, two hundred and seventy-eight editions 
of Don Quixote had been published, eighty-seven in 
Kee one hundred and ninety-one in other countries, 
of which one hundred and thifty-six were in the Span- 
ish language. It has been translated into English 
French, German, Dutch, Italian, .Danish, and every 
European language, including Turkish. For two 
hundred and fifty years it has been called the delight 
of mankind in a degree such as no other book has ever 
approached. 
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“SUCCESS,” AS A WEEKLY 
UCCESS has succeeded so well as a monthly 


that we have decided to hereafter publish - 


it as a weekly. 

It is doubtful whether any other publication 
ever received, during the first year of its exist- 
ence, such hearty co-operation, warm approba- 
tion, and enthusiastic support from its readers. 
We are constantly in receipt of letters from 
teachers, students, clergymen, physicians, law- 
yers, merchants, and people in all sorts of occu- 
pations, from every part of America, and from 
other countries, congratulating us upon the es- 
tablishment of a publication which holds up to 
youth, and to people of all ages, such high 
ideals of noble character. 

But our most encouraging testimonials are 
the hundreds of letters from those who have 
been stimulated by SUCCESS to take up neg- 
lected tasks; to begin, even after middle life, to 
acquire an education; to take new moral stands; 
and to seek, or make, new opportunities to im- 
prove their condition. 

“The words of the wise are as goads,” said 
a wise king, and we have endeavored to be as 
goads to all our readers. We wish to stir every- 
body,—to awaken in ALL the people, especially 
all the young people, of our land, a determina- 
tion to be the best, to do the best, and to have 
the best. 


From one month to another the iron cools. 


We now propose to make, and keep, the iron 
hot. By weekly blows instead of blows at 
monthly intervals, we shall endeavor to stir up 
the American people, and to keep them at white 
heat on the subject of “How to make the most 
of themselves in achievement and all that tends 
to character building and life expansion.” 

As the ancient Romans used to place the 
busts and statues of heroes in their homes, in 
order that their children might constantly have 
before them illustrious examples, and learn to 
imitate the virtues that make men heroic, so 
SUCCESS will continue to hold up to youth, 
and those in all stages of life, high ideals of no- 
ble character, and to illustrate the qualities es- 
sential to lofty achievement by stirring stories 
of men and women who have brought great 
things to pass. The nature ard tone of the 
weekly SUCCESS will not differ from those of 
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the monthly, except that we shall introduce 
many new and striking features, and we expect 
to constantly improve in every respect. SUC- 
CESS will always give more than it promises. 

That SUCCESS as a weekly will be wel- 
comed more warmly and appreciated still more 
fully than it has been as a monthly, is the con- 
fident belief of its publishers. 

ta 


THE MAN WHO DARES 
Success is the child of audacity. —BEACONSFIELD. 


HE great or considerable prizes of life, in war, in 
commerce, in trade or in the professions, fall to 
those who dare, who venture to take chances. 

McClellan was a much greater engineer, a far more 
skillful organizer than Grant, but Grant was the vic- 
torious general because he dared to fight even when 
there was as much, sometimes probably greater chance 
for defeat than for victory, while McClellan waited for 
almost absolute certainty of victory before meeting 
the enemy. 

It was a man who took his chance, a chance of life 
or death, with the preponderance decidedly in favor 
of death, who sailed into Manila harbor; another 
man who dared,—with most stupendous daring !—who 
blocked the entrance to Santiago. 

George Stephenson's success with his safety lamp 
for miners grew out of his daring. Untested, it 
was of no practical use. Descending into a mine, he 
inquired for the most dangerous passage. Standing 
within that passage, he stretched out the hand bear- 
ing the lamp into the rush of the most explosive gas, 
and proved that there had been discovered a safe 
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Offers to the subscriber who, before Decem- 
ber 1, 1898, sends 


The Best Compact Answer 


to the question below, not to exceed two hun- 
dred words, 


Three Subscriptions for One Year. 
To those sending the 
Second and Third Bert Answers, 
Two Subscriptions, and One Subscription, 
respectively, will be sent for one year. 

















Selections and summaries from replies will be 
ublished, the writers’ names being withheld, 
if desired. 


QUESTION :—What man, in modern times, has ex- 
erted the most beneficent influence on the world? 


Write neatly on one side of the paper only. ; 


Address all answers to 


SUCCESS, Cooper Union, New York. 


way of lighting mines, and thus saving thousands of 
lives. Armour and Wanamaker are men who take 
chances in business, who dare to try the effect of 
making the probability of victory greater than that 
of defeat by adding to it their own foresight, sagacity, 
watchfulness and energy. ‘‘O, 1 don't dare to try 1t,” 
is the reply of thousands when urged to attempt to 
gain privileges and positions whereunto their hearts 
are turned. 

But it was the rail-splitter, the tow-path boy, the 
bobbin-doffer who dared to go about obtaining a 
superior education, and whom we know as Presidents 
Lincoln and Garfield, and the poet Lucy Larcom. 

Chances occur from earliest youth to old age, and 
in every degree of importance, from the humblest to 
the highest walks of life. Sometimes it is a chance 
to make a small bargain, to buy a little store, to paint 
a desired picture; sometimes, to manipulate a great 
commercial deal; sometimes, to win or lose a martial 
victory ; sometimes, to stand as the champion of a great 
cause. And mediocrity remains mediocrity, or de- 
scends to less than this, because it allows the chances 
to go by while it waits for certainties, which are the 
rarest things in life. Of course, rashness, unwar- 
ranted risks, and fanatical ventures should not be 
counted as chances, but as things to be invariably 
avoided. But he who waits for certainties will ever 
be one who, having little or no confidence in himself, 
will inspire no confidence in others, and therefore will 
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never be chosen for the responsible positions of life, 
and will be passed by when the great prizes are 
awarded. 
‘*Who waits until the wind shall silent keep, 
Who never finds the ready hour to sow, 
Who watcheth clouds, will have no time to reap.” 


ASTONISHING THE WORLD 


EVER before, perhaps, in the history of the world, 
has there been such a great revelation of re- 
serve power as has been exhibited in the Span- 

ish-American war. ‘The development of a wonderful 
navy, in a short time, from one which was considered 
inferior even to the third-rate European navies, to one 
of the first in the world; the development of the 
marksmanship of our gunners, which had never been 
tried in battle, to unusual efficiency; the develop- 
ment of naval officers, who will go down in history by 
the side of Nelson and Farragut, from men who were 
comparatively unknown before; the annihilation of the 
Spanish navy without the loss of a ship or scarcely a 
man; the efficiency of volunteer millionaires in our 
army ; the marvelous exhibition of heroism in army and 
navy ;—all these things have astonished the whole civil- 
ized world. The late war will undoubtedly give a very 
great stimulus to American commerce abroad. Many 
countries which heretofore have had but small com- 
mercial relations with the United States are sending 
congratulatory letters and promises of trade. This 
country has been stirred to its very center, and com- 
merce everywhere is feeling the stimulus. ‘The na- 
tion is thoroughly aroused by its sudden rise in the 
estimation of the world, America has received a new 
meaning, and has taken a long stride forward in 
civilization, Perhaps no other event in its history has 
thrown such a flash-light upon the remarkable re- 
sources and limitless possibilities of this wonderful 
country as the late war. 

And what is the interpretation of all this? Has this 
success been aspasmodic thing? Was our navy really 
the development of a month? Was the marksmanship 
of any of our gunners a chance shot, like Daniel Web- 
ster’s famous one among the prairie crowd, which he 
would not repeat because he knew he could not? Have 
our naval officers become commanders and heroes in 
a day? Have our millionaires turned virtuously patri- 
otic in the twinkling of an eye? No; there is a cause 
for the great resulis. Our navy, as insignificant as it 
seemed compared with the emergency which con- 
fronted us, has been the growth of years under the 
men who urged greater naval efficiency against popu- 
larapathy. Our gunners have been trained for years, 
unobserved by the people, in ‘*‘ wasting’’ powder and 
shell at target practice. Our military and naval com- 
manders went through the study and training of West 
Point and Annapolis, and were disciplined on battle- 
fields, and in squadrons in many waters. Our million- 
aires showed patriotism because, lke Hancock and 
Morris, they were patriots. And back of all was the 
training of thought and heart which came from the 
home, the little red schoolhouse and the white meeting- 
house, the scientific school, the university, and the 
libraries of our land. 

America’s resources, power, and possibilities, as 
well as the character of her men, were a sudden revela- 
tion; but, in reality, they are the slow development, 
not of one generation, but of many. 
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SUCCESS IDEALS 


I believe neither in idols nor demons. I put my sole 
trust in my own strength of body and soul.—IMotts of an 
old Norseman. 

* * *& 


When you have placed your standard high, and your 
only dread is the fear of committing a cowardly act, you 
will be delivered from all lower fears. 

* & * 

Never mind others’ ingratitude. Shine on, O, noble soul. 
“It never troubles the sun that some of his rays fall wide 
and vain into ungrateful space and only a small part on 
the reflecting planet.” 

* * * 

Whatever your sex or position, life is a battle in which 
you are to show your pluck; and woe be to the coward. 
Despair and postponement are cowardice and defeat. Men 
are born to succeed, not to fail.—THOREAU. 

* * * 


Timidity is a disease of the mind, obstinate and fatal; 
for a man, once persuaded that any impediment is insuper- 
able, has given it, with respect to himself, that strength 
and weight which it had not before.—Dr. Jonnson. 

* * * 


This is courage indeed: to look into a dull future and 
smile; to stay bound and not chafe under the cords; to en- 
dure pain and keep the cheerof health; to see hopes fade 
and die out and not sink into brutish despair,—here is 
courage before which we may pause with reverence and 
admiration.—MUNGER. 
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The Trans-Mississippi Gxposition 
Exhibits that Show the Marvelous Resources of the West—Architectural and Engineer- 
ing Wonders—The Foreign Exhibits 


MAHA is the exact center of the Union, east 
and west. Fifty years ago, the Omahas 
hunted buffaloes over that which is now the 
Exposition ground. The city now numbers 

one hundred and fifty thousand people within twenty- 
five square miles. It has sixty-seven miles of well 
lighted, well paved streets; macadamized roads from 
Omaha lead in every direction; ninety-five miles of 
electric-car lines, reaching the State Fair grounds, 
Elmwood, Riverview, and Hanscom Parks, and Coun- 
cil Bluffs, across the Missouri, with its system of pub- 
lic parks. The new Federal Building cost $1,200,000; 
the Colosseum seats twelve thousand, and is one of the 
largest convention halls in the United States; its pub- 
lic buildings cost $2,500,000; its public library contains 
52,304 volumes; the Byron Reed art and curio collec- 
tion is valued at a million; its Liniger art gallery is 
famous; it has fifty public and parochial schools and 
eleven colleges; two theaters, each with a seating ca- 
pacity of 2,500; one 
hundred and twenty 
churches and chapels, 
with an attendance of 
30,000. There are one 
hundred and eighty 
wholesale houses, with 
annual sales of forty 
millions, Six daily and 
thirty weekly and 
monthly newspapers 
are published here. 
Council Bluffs, across 
the three bridges, has 
a population of 40,000, 
and has some fine 
parks; South Omaha 
has a population of 15,- 
ooo, and packing estab- 
lishments whose an- 
nual sales are $62,000,- 
ooo. Armour of Chi- 
cago is building a plant 
here, to cost $1,500,000 
and to employ 2,000 
people. The grounds 
of the Union Stock 
Yards Company cover 
one hundred acres, 
paved with vitrified 
bricks,and well lighted. 

Fourteen railways 
converge at Omaha; 
eighty passenger trains 
arrive and depart daily. 
Omaha is the third 
largest live-stock mar- 
ket in America, with 
semi-annual receipts in 
1896: cattle, 363,971 
hogs, 877,395; sheep, 
368,850. The smelting 
and refining works are 
the largest in the Uni- 
ted States, with an annual output of $15,000,000. 
The annual product of Omaha manufactories ex- 
ceeds $65,000,000. 


The Center of Agricultural America 

Omaha is the center of 22,000,000 of our 70,000,000 
people. Inthe region which the agricultural build- 
ing represents are raised more than one-half the na- 
tion’s wheat, and nearly two-thirds of its corn, grain, 
vegetables and live stock ; last year 300,000,000 bushels 
of wheat and 1,000,000,000 bushels of corn were raised 
therein. The output of the Trans-Mississippi mines 
is $3,000,000 a year. 

But there are mental mines and harvests,—nearly 
half of our colleges. Fifty years ago, there were two 
million people in this region; there are now twenty- 
two millions. Right in the heart of this section was 
set the Trans-Mississippi Exposition. 

About two miles out from Omaha, the tramways 
and railroads deposit the visitor at the Exposition 
grounds, which cover two hundred acres, forming a 
great L. Here the eye has ‘‘a noble view up and 
down the Missouri River valley, and out across the 
superb sweep of plain to the Iowa bluffs.”. 

On Arbor-day, April 22, 1897, the corner-stone was 
laid. In thirteen months, the ‘‘ Magic City” ap- 
peared. ‘‘Miles of gravel walks and neat drives now 
extend between parks where the landscape gardener 
has wrought wonders. Twenty thousand trees and 
shrubs,—maples, catalpas, cottonwoods, elms, ever- 
greens,—100,000 plants and flowers, and decorative 
vines cover the sward, 23,000 yards ot which had to 
be sodded.” All this is attractive background. 

The ‘‘Court of Honor” is a lagoon or canal half a mile 
long, with an island and bridge in the center. On 
both sides of this central court of water are buildings 
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devoted to the United 
States government, ag- 
riculture, mines, ma- 
chinery, art, liberal 
arts, manufactures and 
the auditorium, the ad- 
ministration arch, and 
the arch of the States. 

The electrical light- 
ing of these buildings surprises and delights every 
one. The electricity building surprises even electrical 
students, with its exposition of the works of Edison, 
Tesla, Squires, and Thompson, with his electric type- 
setter. 

The fine-arts building contains six hundred pict- 
ures. The apiary building and the dairy build- 
ing are full of interest. 

The agricultural exhibit is considered superior to 
any previous one. ‘‘Liberty bells, canopies, statues, 
festoons, arabesques of wheat, barley, oats, and rye, 
make the interior rich in design.” Here is a table of 
Nebraska food-products, a pyramid of flour from Min- 
neapolis, the greatest flour city in the world; here, a 
cannon, with ammunition of glass balls filled with 
grain ‘‘for Cuba,” while a corn-blade American flag 
waves above it; here are Texas birds and butterflies ; 
Oregon presents a sawed log sixty-two feet long, and 
sections of trees six feet in diameter. Arkansas, 
Texas, and Louisiana show fine exhibits. 

There are exhibits from Canada, France, Hawaii, 
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Central America, South America, Austria, England, 
Belgium, and Switzerland; also, on the ‘‘midway,” 
Japan, China, and other Oriental countries have 
striking displays. 

The Indian exhibit occupies some ten acres, and 
surpasses anything ever before made. Congress ap- 
propriated $40,000 to create this rare ethnological ex- 
hibit. The mines building presents the best exhibit 
of American mining ever displayed. ' 

The government building presents an imposing ap- 
pearance, at the west end of the lagoon; it is five 
hundred feet long; above the dome is ‘‘Liberty En- 
lightening the World,” one hundred and seventy-eight 
feet high. Before the building is the part of the la- 
goon called ‘‘The Mirrors,” with the electric fountain 
‘‘Nautilus.” The government exhibit is the. finest it 
has ever made. 

The gates are closing. Like bees from the flowers, 
we go home heavy with material. To have seen 
Omaha and the Trans-Mississippi Exposition is worth 
the journey half across the continent. We carry 
home a souvenir medal, a buffalo-chase on one side, 
the beautiful face of the exultant West on the other. 
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PRESIDENT McKINLEY’S MAIL 

President McKinley receives an average of 1,000 let- 
ters daily, and 1,200 some days. The President insists 
that every communication shall be read and respectfully 
answered within twenty-four hours. Probably not more 
than one-third of these letters come to his personal atten- 
tion; most of those which do are marked for his perusal. 
His correspondence-clerks are employed until eleven at 
night. President McKinley receives more letters than any 
former President. His acquaintance with men, public and 
private, is large, and he has more than once invited ex- 
pressions of the peoples’ minds upon important affairs. 
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MEMORIES OF THE RECENT WAR 


The Hero of the Hospital Ward 
[rs MARTINEZ is his name, a little, swarthy, 


smiling Italian, and, when he is not busy saving 

men’s lives, he plays the cymbals in the band of the 
Thirteenth Infantry regiment, U.S. A. Well may James 
O'Donnell Bennett, of the Chicago ‘‘Journal” commemo- 
rate him, for he saved Bennett's life. When the yellow fe- 
ver broke out at Siboney, some sixty were put into an iso- 
lated forest camp; and Martinez became a nurse,—not an 
immune,—and hourly risked his life. ‘*He was always 
awake, always near at hand, always responsive to the 
faintest whimper of a sick man. He had no cot, but used 
a hospital box for a bed. He helped to wash our feverish 
bodies, built the fires, cheered us, and would work in 
dripping clothes. ‘No,’ he would say, when asked to dry 
them; ‘I am too busy, soon the sun will come out and dry 
me.’ When I was released, he threw his arms around me. 
Then he blessed me in his beautiful Italian manner. He 
waved me good-by. I could not see him then, for the 
grateful tears blinding me, but there is only a great rever- 
ence and love,—and so I can behold him clearly.” 

* x e 


Our Splendid Navy 

Admira! Matsoumana, of the Japanese navy, says: ‘‘You 
Americans seem to have mastered the art of constructing 
most effective battleships. The magnificent record of the 
‘Oregon’ is an example. The most impressive lesson 1s 
that expert gunnery 1s above all things the most important 
in naval conflicts. lt was your greatly superior gunnery 
which, for the most part, 
gave you such crushing 
victories.” 

a ns * 
Battle Impressions 

‘In every battle that I 
go through,” says James 
Creelman, in the *‘Cosmo- 
politan Magazine,” “1 
somehow get a melody in 
my head and hum it to the 
end of the action. I sup- 
pose it is the result of ner- 
vous excitement. A man’s 
nerves play him some very 
curious tricks. All through 
the battle and massacre of 
Port Arthur, in the Japan- 
ese war, | hummed the air 
from Mendelssohn's 
‘Springtime,’ and during 
the shell-fire, I found my- 
self actually shrieking it. 
When I started in the 
charge on Fort Caney, I 
began to hum ‘Rock of 
Ages,’ and [ couldn't get 
rid of the tune even when 
I was lying among the dy- 
ing of Chaffee’s brigade in 
the hospital camp. I re- 
member that, when Gen- 
eral Chaffee bent over me, 
after I had been shot, and 
asked me how! was, I 
couldn't answer until I had 
finished, in my mind, one 
phrase of ‘Rock of Ages.’”’ 

* * # 


Roosevelt’s Care of his Men 

Dr. J. Gardner, of Bed- 
ford, Indiana, tells an anec- 
dote of Roosevelt's rough 
riding through difficulties 
to get medical supplies for 
his men. He approached 
the Red Cross surgeon, 
saying, ‘‘Doctor, | have some sick men that I do not want 
to go to the hospital, and they are unable to eat the army 
rations; can you sell me some of the things you are issuing 
here?” ‘Not for a million dollars, Colonel Roosevelt.” 
‘But, Doctor, you have the things I need for my men; I 
think a great deal of my men; and if you will not sell the 


things, how can I get them?” ‘‘I suppose you might ask 
for them, Colonel,” was the humorous reply. . ‘Then I do 
ask for them,” was his quiet rejoinder. ‘Then make out 


your list of the things you need, and send for them,” said 
the doctor. ‘‘Give them to me now, and I will take them 
myself.” This he did,—there was a sack of rolled oats, con- 
densed milk, malted milk, rice, dried fruit, etc., and he 
walked off with it on his back. As he was leaving, he said: 
‘IT am proud of my men.” The commander of a regiment 
who will do such things for his men deserves anything 
that honest men can do for him 
* 8 # 


The Bulldog of the Navy 

The “Oregon,” known asa ‘‘Yankee Devil” by the Span- 
iards, sent for, round two continents, took the lion's part in 
the attack of a great fleet. ‘*The ‘Oregon,’ says an officer, 
“closed in on the Spanish ships at full speed, and engaged 
each ship in turn until we .sent it heading for the beach, 
burning fiercely. After a ship headed for the beach, we 
did not stop to fire upon her any further, but directed our 
fire to the next one ahead, and left the burning ships to the 
tender mercies of the ‘lowa,’ ‘Texas,’ and other ships in 
our rear. We had the speed, and it was our duty to pre- 
vent any of the ships from escaping. The ‘Oregon’ was 
the first ship to sight the enemy, and she fired the first gun 
to alarm the fleet. The honor is claimed by other ships; 
but our station was directly opposite the mouth of the har- 
bor, and enabled us to see the Spanish vessels before the 
other ships could get a view of them. At 1:12 the ‘Colon’ 
put up a flag of truce, after 1776 projectiles had been used 
by the ‘Oregon.’” Schley had signaled, July 4, when he 
saw the noble vessel approaching, ‘‘Welcome back, brave 
‘Oregon!’ The five hundred men of the “Oregon” wild- 
ly cheered,—it was a memorable meeting. 
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Deft Fingers that Earned an Income Away from the Beaten Paths — A Novel 
Occupation Devised by an Ingenious Woman 


COULD not repress a sigh 
of relief on receipt of a 
dainty little card, bearing 

in fine type:— 


ereee 





MISS HELEN DUELL, 
MENDING. 
Special attention given to the 
ARE OF LADIES APPAREL. 
Full particulars upon inquiry. 
102 Blank Avenue. 
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sceee 
That very morning I had 
taken from their places in the 
closet no less than three 
gowns, all in a fair state of 
usefulness, la a few stitches to be wholly 
satisfactory. B t time had I to take those 
g early ry workday in the -vear, 
rushing off after a hurried toilet and a 
more hurried not seeing home again till 
night, then too th the day’s labor to do the 
as often as not my work- 
requisite materials, had I 

I made up my mind that 
lerful being. She would be 
to me a verita she could do the things 
which her card In answer to my ring at 
102 Blank ave ppeared at the door a young 
girl, not more twenty years old. I mentally 
commented : r,” and asked for Miss 
Helen Duell. | looked a little surprised 
when she rep] } Miss Helen Duell,” for there 
was a merry tw e pretty brown eves, as she 
invited me charming littie sitting- 
room, that co lence of the kind of work 
she was suppos 





stitches, risi! 


necessary repa g 
basket did not 
been disposed t 

I would go ar 


An Ingenious Plan, and Popular 
‘Have you el ‘ 
Her answer was so s 


ed in this business long ?” 
ly pleasant that I felt like 
apologizing f g her. ‘'This is my second 


year,” and to make it ‘re explicit to my seeming 


distrust, she a here in B—. I presume 
that you have eof my notice-cards. I usu- 
ally send them t s. I believe I have the 
pleasure of a Miss A—? I have two other 
patrons in you, and it was through 


them I learn ) give you an idea of how I 

the garments sent here, 
tead, Ido my work at the 
referable, for the reason 
1 per garment for each 

do so many hours’ re- 
pairing for so I ur. For instance, if I do 
one hour's rey my charge will be twen- 
gage me regularly by the 


do business, | 
only on rare o 
homes of m) 
that I do not 
garment repai! all 


ty-fnive cents 


month, with t xy that Iam to give you 
me hour's w ek, my charge will be one 
dollar per mont if | agree to come to you every 
Thursday, fron ntil ten’ o'clock in the morning, 
| am there p t [ will then have your gar- 
ments or gow! r my inspection, I will give 
you no surther t Some of my patrons prefer 
to have me look tire wardrobes, and keep 
all wearing ap] r, even to dusting, shaking 
and pressing and generally caring for 


their clothing 
‘Do you furt repairing materials, such 
as thread, butto 
“The sma ually carry with me, but 
where new ma lired 


i, | purchase it, and 
charge my pat 


Helpful in Many Ways 


“Oh, then y for your patrons!” I ex- 
claimed. How ma I had needed small things, 
and, from lack ould not get them. The 
only time I co ly spare for shopping was my 
lunch hour,—and wit it little satisfaction! Usu- 


ally I took a then a more hurried 
inspection of than not getting some- 
thing that wa t ly the required need, from 
sheer lack of ct carefully. 

‘‘What do yo r shopping ?” I inquired. 

‘I do not charge anything, for the reason that the 
merchants allow : the regular dressmakers’ dis- 
count, which repays me for my trouble, and at the 
same time my patrons pay no more for their goods 
than if bought i: The merchants recognize 
swoman, to whom they pay a 
commission, and extend to me the same courtesy that 


me aS a sort of sal 


one merchant does to another, by allowing this dis- 
count, realizing that business cannot be done without 
a margin of profit. As it is optional with me where I 
buy, and as every merchant 1s trying to extend his 
business, he readily recognizes the advantage of my in- 
fluence with my customer. As an advertising factor, 
I am of a certain amount of importance.” 

I engaged Miss Duell to keep my entire wardrobe in 
a state of repair, to do my shopping, and look after 
my apparel generally. She has been giving me an 
hour's time each week for the past year, and has saved 
me the cost of at least two gowns,one of which would 
have been worth twice the amount I have paid her. 
There was that brown gown, that several fnends 
thought so becoming, which I had thrown aside as al- 
most worthless. But Miss Duell transformed it,with a 
bit of velvet here, a piece of braid there; it was 
brushed and steamed and pressed; and I like it better 
than when it was new. 

For the past year I have never had to worry the 
least bit about my clothing. I almost forgot to tell 
you that I have Miss Duell look after my laundry; 
yes, she makes out the list, and it takes only a moment's 
time for me to check the returned ‘‘wash.” But I 
usually leave it for her to see that the garments re- 
turned are correct, and as she looks after their repair- 
ing, it’s just as well. 

Now, if I have an invitation to a concert or lecture, 
I know I shall find my wearing apparel ready to don 
at a moment's notice, with hooks and eyes and but- 
tons and tapes, as well as neck garniture, all in their 
places. Oh, it’s such a relief, and it has been a sav- 
ing arrangement; the care my garments receive dou- 
bles their usefulness. 


How the Novel Idea was Suggested 

Last summer, when my vacation time arrived,I was 
busy till the last moment, but I had arranged with 
Miss Duell to do my packing, and in addition she pur- 
chased my railroad ticket, and provided me with time 
tables, and a few choice books. She actually gave me 
a memorandum of the items in my trunk, and where 
they were packed. 

Whenever I need a new garment, Miss Duell gets 
me samples, and the two of us decide what is desira- 
ble. ‘Then Miss Duell does the buying, and usually 
makes arrangements with the dressmaker. 

‘‘How did you happen to take up this novel occupa- 
tion ?”’ I asked her. 

In substance, the facts were that she had been left. 
on the death of her father, with the care of an invalid 
mother, and a sister ten years younger than herself; 
the father left no means, so 1t became a case of neces- 
sity, she was just out of school, and to try to secure 
a position as a teacher involved uncertain waiting. She 
had not received a business training of any kind; 
knew nothing of stenography, bookkeeping, or kin- 
dred pursuits. To learn would require months of 
study and the expenditure of much money. Besides, 
her mother, in her enfeebled condition, required a cer- 
tain amount of help and care in the home. ‘‘I tried 
everything, from office work to factory work,” she 
said, ‘‘and met the same kind of discouragement 
everywhere. It was humiliating to have to admit 
that I knew nothing about business, for they one and 
all seemed to expect me to confess ignorance. It 
became so monotonous to make the same reply to the 
same lot of questions, no matter where I went, that I 
wondered if originality is an unknown quantity in ques- 
tioning an applicant, and asked myself, sarcastically, 
if they had all, like Topsy, been ‘born so.’ About this 
time, I made the acquaintance of a lady who is in 
a business as unique as mine,-—in fact, more so. It is 
that of ‘business. advertiser to women. I learned 
of her through our old family physician, to whom I 
had communicated some of my troubles. 


She First Asked what I could do Best 

‘IT went to her with many misgivings. But she is 
dignified, quiet, and helpful, with a motherly way 
about her that won my complete confidence. Herad- 
vice was so simple, that I have often wondered why I 
did not think of the same thing myself. 

‘She began by asking me to tell her all my experi- 
ences; where I had been, what I had tried to do, what 
I would like to do,and finally what I could do. There 
was precious little I conld do. She pointed out how 
absurd it was to ask people to let me try to do some- 
thing that I knew absolutely nothing about, and ex- 
pect them to pay me. 

‘‘She asked me all kinds of questions about cooking, 
abou’ housekeeping, and about my home life. She 
put me through a course of cross-examination about 
sewiig, because I seemed to know more about 


that than anything else, as I learned afterwards. 
When I told her about the fun mother and I had in 
ripping up old clothes and dyeing them and using 
them, she was very much interested, and asked nu- 
Finally she 


merous questions about how we did it. 
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sent me away, with a request to call again in two 
days, and with a parting injunction to try to decide 
on the one thing that I could do better than any- 
thing else. 

‘‘When I came home with that thought ee in 
my mind and told mother, she exclaimed, ‘Why, child, 
you do darn beautifully!’ It seemed soridiculous that 
I burst out laughing. ‘The idea of earning a living 
by darning! It seemed so absurd. But the more I 
thought of it, the less ridiculous it seemed. Why 
should it not be? It is something that everyone re- 
quires, more or less, and that few people like to do. 

“On my next visit, andin response to my adviser’s 
question, ‘What news have we to-day? I could not 
repress a smile. What an absurd answer it will be, 
thought I. But there was really nothing else to tell. 
So, in sheer desperation, I blurted out, like the simple 
child I felt myself to be, ‘mother says I darn beauti- 
fully! I felt so like a silly miss that I could have 
attached a profane meaning to the word. 


She then Told me Just what to Do 


‘‘But she did not seem to think it anything out of the 
ordinary, and her face only brightened, as she com- 
mented, ‘Ah, indeed! Do you like to do it? Of course 
you do, or you would not do it beautifully, and I take 
it that your mother knows. But really, child, do you 
know,that is an unusual accomplishment,—for accom- 
plishment I consider it. To think that there lives a 
young lady of this day and time who can really do re- 
spectable, not to say excellent darning! I had thought 
it one of the things that belonged to our dear grand- 
mas. Pray, who taught you, or how came you to 
know? Then I related to her the many days of child- 
hood I had spent with my dear old grandma, who had 
taught me to set together intricate and beautiful 
patches, and who, too, when, in childish play, I tore 
arent in my frock,taught me to mend it my own little 
self. 

‘Her face beamed. ‘How would you like to do 
some mending for me? she asked. You see, my 
thoughts had hardly climbed above the one suggested 
by the repair of hosiery. As I hesitated, she decided 
for me, remarking that I ought to be willing to do any- 
thing thatI thought I could do well. 

“It ended, or rather began, by my being ushered 
into one of my adviser’s private apartments. She 
placed before me a very shabby gown, and told me to 
do whatever I thought best to make it wearable, and 
if I required new material, tocome to her. I reno- 
vated the gown to her satisfaction, and as several 
items were needed, I was intrusted with their pur- 
chase. After that she planned out my business meth- 
ods, and directed me how to pr I went to her 
with everything, and worked entirely under her direc- 
tion until I was fairly started. And I must add that 
I never knew her to presume on friendship to further 
a project, nor would she allow me to do so, had I been 
so disposed. 1 was early cautioned to build my busi- 
ness upon business principles, and not upon friend- 
ship, if | would make it enduring. She believed that 
there was room for such work as I could do, and that if I 
could do it well, I would be in sufficient demand to 
earn a living. I have now between fifty and sixty 
regular patrons, mostly business women. Since my 
mother oe grown stronger, we have decided to do 
mending for gentlemen. ‘That will be my mother's 
special department, the gentlemen attending to the 
delivery of the garments themselves. 
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LOST OPPORTUNITY 
Mrs. S. M. WALSH 


HE things I have done that I ought not, 
‘i They pain me and harass me sore; 
But, ah me! the things that I did not, 
I think they discourage me more. 
Oh, the dear opportunity, never again 
To await and invite me! I mourn it in vain! 


The word that I ought to have spoken, 
The deed that I ought to have done, 

Are sorrowful wraiths, and they whisper, 
‘‘No grief nor remorse can atone! 

It was yours only once—that sweet comforting word, 
Only once that kind service to render your Lord!” 


Alas! could the ‘‘dead past” but bury 
Forever its dead from our sight! 

Our hearts are the tombs that they rise from, 
To meet us by day and by night; 

And our lives move along to the solemn refrain, 
“Opportunity lost will return not again!” 


++ 


ONE WOMAN'S SPLENDID GIFT 

Miss Jennie Flood has given her palatial home at Menlo 
Park, California, with its grounds, and four-fifths of the 
capital stock of the Bear Creek Water Company to found 
a State University. This is done in memory of her father, 
whose dream it was to found such a university. All the 
statuary and works of art will rn pod gym at the Men- 
lo Park mansion, and the house will n, for fifty years 
at least, its shape and color during Mr. Flood's lifetime. 
Mr. Flood went to California in the forties, and there ac- 

uired his immense fortune, which is estimated anywhere 
from ten to fifteen million 
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Hn American Grace Darling ao 


Mary White, a Heroine of the West, who Bravely Faced 
Death in a Furious Storm to Save a Shipwrecked Crew 


A. D. BAUKHAGE 
HE winter months of the year 1891, I 
spent on the Washington coast, nortlr 
of Gray's Harbor, with a party of 
hunters. The sport of otter hunt- 
ing, though an arduous one, is the 
most exciting of any I have ever en- 
gaged in, and I am still looking for- 
ward to the time when I can return 
to finish my interrupted season. The accident which 
brought my share in the fun to an abrupt close and 
laid me up for six weeks in the hospital ‘‘shack” of 
one of the coast ranches, does not belong to the pres- 
ent story, though it was sufficiently interesting to me 
at the time. Suffice it to say that I was still confined 
to my bed with a badly dislocated knee when there 
occurred one of the worst storms I have ever known 
in that locality. 
For three days it rained so hard and continuoysly 
that, looking from the little cabin window, I felt very 
much as I imagine the passengers of Verne’s famous 
‘‘Nautilus” felt when ‘‘twenty thousand leagues under 
the sea.” And the wind! How it raged around the 
snug little building, adding its din to the roar of the 
breakers, as they dashed mountain high on the beach. 
On the fourth day the wind abated and the rain fell 
less heavily, making it possible for 
my host to start on a deferred 
trip to the Ouhut, a landing just 
inside the harbor, from which 
point the ranchers received their 
supplies. It was his intention to 
return that day, but when the pre- 
vailing gray of sea and sky deep- 
ened into dark, he had not come, 
nor did he until noon of the next 
day. 
The storm had ceased, but all 
night long the tortured sea roared 
and moaned as if in memory 
of its wrongs. My knee was very 
painful, and I slept little, but 
asleep or awake its insistent voice 
pervaded my thoughts. Sleeping, 
I dreamed of storm and danger; 
awake, I thought of all the tales 
of shipwreck and disaster I had 
ever heard. Some lines of poetry 
I had read long ago, and long ago 
forgotten, came back to me:— 
**... mariner leaving the land, smil- 
ing adieu and waving his hand, 

Lying below there clutching the 
sand, while the waves roll over 
and over.” 

It was a grewsome thought, and 
one not calculated to induce re- 

se. 

Once I fancied I heard the distant ‘‘boom! boom!” 
of adistress signal, but I tried to forget the picture it 
called up. 

The dying storm had evidently not disturbed my 
hostess, for no sound came from her room, which 
opened into the living-room, where I had been ac- 
commodated. The voice of the ocean, whether low or 
loud, was familiar music to her ears, for she had lived 
the three years of her married life in this same spot, 
to which she came a bride. She was a cheerful, 
pleasant little body, a queer mixture of mature wo- 
manliness and childlike innocence. 

Just as the dawn was beginning to break, the sleep 
I had courted so long and vainly came to my eyelids, 
and for the first time that night I was unconsciously 
conscious of being comfortably housed. Suddenly the 
door opened and my hostess burst into the room, 
twisting up her blonde hair with one hand and with 
the other hurriedly buttoning an old mackintosh 
about her shoulders. 

‘*Didn’t you hear it?" she asked, as she paused a 
moment to pull on a pair of boots; ‘‘someone calling 
for help? It's aship. Oh, if Jack were only here!” 

I sprang up involuntarily, and in doing so gave my 
knee a cruel wrench that for the moment made me 
faint. Before I could speak,she had gone, pulling the 
door sharply to behind her. She ran past the window, 
and in a moment I heard her calling loudly some 
words of encouragement. Once more I started up, 
this time more cautiously, and pulled myself by de- 
grees across the room to the window. [t was growing 
light, and far out against the dim horizon were out- 
lined the hull and broken masts of a large schooner. 











In the rigging hung 
several dark objects, 
and in the wide stretch 
of tumultuous water 
that. lay between the 
ship and the shore I 
could see the forms of 
several men, wide apart 
and at varying distan- 
ces from the land. 

The tide was running in, and each breaker, as it 
swept inshore, bore the men nearer, but alas! they 
were all too far spent to take advantage of this con- 
descension of the cruel sea. At least, they made no 
apparent effort to help themselves. A rope thrown to 
them, if they were still conscious, would have made 
their rescue easy, for the beach was as smooth as a 
tennis-court for miles to north and south, but I knew 
that without help they would be dragged back by the 
insidious undertow which rendered this part of the 
coast unsafe for bathing even when the sea was calm. 
Was there a rope? I wondered, and if there was, who 
was there to throw it? Not a miserable cripple, 
standing dumbly indoors, nor the woman, who could 
not have a skill few men possess, to throw a rope ac- 
curately at such a distance. Plainly,there was noth- 
ing todo. I inside, and she outside, both in safety, 
must watch the helpless ones die. ; 

But I had not calculated upon the resources of the 
woman who stood,ankle deep in the surf,scanning the 
dark waters. Suddenly she turned toward the win- 
dow and called something I did not hear. In a mo- 
ment she was waist Geep and then shoulder deep in the 
white-capped waves. A huge billow bearing a sailor 
on its crest broke over her head. I saw her arm snatch 
upward, and thought she had gone down; but no, 
when the wave receded, she stood there, grasping the 
man firmly by the arm. Safely she towed him 








“THE FIFTH SHE CAUGHT AND HELD GRIMLY ” 


shoreward, and safely dragged him up the beach; 
then turned again to the sea. The second man she 
brought ashore, but the third and fourth escaped her, 
though she plunged bravely forward beyond the point 
of safety to grasp their receding forms. ‘The fifth she 
caught and held grimly, even when the great wave 
that bore him proved too much for her spent strength 
and she for the instant lost her footing. Standing by 
the window, I held my breath when I saw her hair 
float out on the water. In that moment I thought of 
how I must meet her husband with the story of her 
death, which I had not tried to prevent, upon my lips. 
The thought was maddening, and regardless of pain, 
I struggled to the door and to the spot where — she 
stood beside the three still bodies on the sand. 

‘There are more,” she said, faintly, and pointed to 
the empty rigging. ‘True, they had dropped off and 
disappeared, but no more bodies came ashore near us. 

The three men revived, one after another, and be- 
fore night were able to tell their story. Their ship 
was the schooner ‘‘Ferndale,” bound for Portland, 
Oregon, from Australia, loaded with Newcastle coal. 
In the storm they had mistaken the entrance of the 
safest harbor on the Pacific coast for the dangerous 
Columbia, and, knowing the terrors of its bar, had not 
dared to attempt to enter the previous night. During 
the night the ship had dragged her anchor, and drift- 
ed northward to her fate. Of all the crew, no soul 
was saved except those three, who owed their lives, 
and thankfully acknowledged it, to one woman. 

Later, Mary White received a medal, suitably in- 
scribed, from the authorities at Washington, D. C., 
but,except in the local papers of western Washington, 
Mary White, the heroine, lives in the same happy ob- 
scurity she enjoyed before that morning in February 
when she, alone and unaided, rescued the only sur- 
vivors of the ill-fated ‘‘Ferndale.” 
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r Women in New Fields 


Some of the Many Avenues of Activity that Have 
Recently Been Opened 


LARA McADOW went to Montana when the North- 
( ern Pacific railroad was building. She had five hun- 
dred dollars, but took only enough for traveling 
expenses and two weeks’ board. She told the chief en- 
gineer of the road that she could do clerical work and 
knew something about nursing. She was engaged at a 
small salary. She studied the line and the country, and 
was made ‘‘talker”’ to describe the road to inquiring per- 
sons of importance. She saved money, bought a town-lot 
in Billings, Montana, and sold it at a profit of one hundred 
per cent. There was no bank there,and she cashed checks. 
Then she became a real estate agent. By an accident she 
broke one leg, but the town map was hung in her apart- 
ment, and she still sold lots. A storekeeper had taken 
Spotted Horse Mine for a debt, and Mrs. McAdow sent 
for him and offered him $11,000 for it. The chivalrous fel- 
low pitied her lack of business sagacity, and told her it 
was not worth it; but she bought it, and in less thana 
year took out of it $90,000 in gold. She manages her busi- 
ness, is treasurer of the Billings Board of Trade, and is 
worth several hundred thousand dollars. 
SS 


As House-Renovators 

—A woman is spoken of in the New York ‘Tribune,’ 
who hired a house to keep boarders. It was out of repair, 
but she worked at it until it was clean, attractive and 
tastefully furnished; but the first man who came to see it 
was charmed by it, and bought it away from her, although 
she was allowed a bonus, to which she had no legal claim. 
She repaired another unsalable house with the same re- 
sult. ‘‘! did not run the same risk 
again,” she said; ‘‘but took along 
lease.” The house she renovated 
from attic to cellar, attending to 
plumbing, papering, painting, 
plastering, varnishing, and other 
repairs; and, when ready for 
boarders, she sublet it at a good 
profit. ‘Then it occurred to me,” 
she says, ‘‘that house-renovating 
would be a good business project; 
so I renovated another, and sub- 
let it; and, after that, I tooka 
third, repaired and sublet it, and 
found myself in possession of a 
good income. Such repairs are 
generally superintended by an 
architect; but I examined each 
house, made my bargains, and 
was on hand to see that the work 
was done properly. It was really 
hard labor, but it repaid me well.” 


As Commission Merchants 

—Miss Marie Catharine Fine- 
gan is a member of a firm of Chi- 
cago commission merchants. Fif- 
teen years ago she began work for 
the firm, as cashier, for five dol- 
lars a week. By closely watching 
the details of the business, she be- 
came indispensable, and then in- 
dependent. 


As Pasteurizers 

—Miss M. Florine Hall, of 
Louisville, Kentucky, has taken 
up Pasteurization, in that city, 
where this process was before unknown. She furnishes 
pure and wholesome milk to hundreds of little ones at the 
time when their lives depend upon generous food with all 
possible injurious elements excluded. She has a scientific 
establishment where the Pasteur-process is applied to 
milk for infants and invalids. The cows are in charge of 
a veterinarian, and Miss Hall keeps a careful eye upon 
everything to insure to the little ones the full benefit of 
her humanitarian work. 
- @ ® 


Lady Huggins, Astronomer 

—Lady Huggins, wife of Sir William Huggins, the fa- 
mous astronomer, is not only declared to be ‘the best 
housekeeper in London,” but ever since her girlhood, has 
made a study of the stars, and is a valuable assistant to 
her husband. She, and not her husband, is said to have 
acquired, by the spectroscope, a knowledge of the compo- 
sition of the heavenly bodies. Every clear night she 
spends in the observatory of her beautiful home, near 
London. 

2 me . 

As Railroad “anagers 

—*A Woman's Railroad,” isthe term familiarly apphed 
to the Stockton and Tuolumne County railroad, a sixty- 
mile road whose western end is at Stockton, which is being 
laid through some of the richest fruit and mining districts 
of California. The idea and location of the line were con- 
ceived by its president, Mrs. Annie Kline Rikert, and its 
main officers are all women. Nearly twenty miles of the 
road have already been graded, and the work proceeds at 


a rapid rate. i. 
* * 


As Newspaper [lanagers 
—Mase Vakahashi, a Japanese woman, is the business 
manager of the leading and oldest Japanese newspaper in 
Hawaii, the “‘Shinpo.” This paper 1s circulated in the 
Japanese colonies throughout the world. An editor in Ja- 
n receives about $25 = month, while reporters average 
10 to $15 per month. he university has done something 
of late toward raising the status of the profession of letters, 
and its efforts have been aided by the nobility. 
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to hereditary weaknesses, deformities 
and taints, some to a husband or a wife, 
others to ‘‘inhospitable surroundings,” 
and ‘‘cruel circumstances ;"" but a great 
majority frankly admitted that their fail- 
ures were due to missteps taken early in 
life, to gambling or dissipation of vari- 
ous kinds. 

It is interesting and instructive to note 
in these replies what little things can 
wreck human lives; how, sometimes, a 
little departure from the truth, a slight 
deviation from the right, a little mistake, 
perhaps in childhood, constantly widens 
and deepens in influence until it wrecks 
all prosperity and happiness. 

One man, signing himself ‘‘Walter 
©.,"' attributed his downfall to betting a 
dollar on baseball. ‘‘I was in a fine 
position,” he wrote, ‘‘on a good salary, 
when I went to a horse-race and won six 
hundred dollars. I could not then afford 
to work for seventy-five dollars a month. 
I resigned the next day, lost all I had in 
two years, got another good place as 
traveling salesman and reformed my 
habits; but, unfortunately, I attended 
the Gloucester races one day, bet and 
won. The book-maker hired me at ten 
dollars a day. I lost everything again, 
and suffered tortures. Friends, sweet- 
heart and all forsook me. I was never 
drunk, but my lite has been a sad fail- 
ure. 
ill-Assorted Marriages 

‘‘\ Widow” wrote that her wretched- 
ness in life sprang from marrying aman 
she did not love, because he belonged to 
an aristocratic family. She thought that, 
if she could get away from her poverty 
into an environment of wealth and fash- 
ion, she would be happy; but poverty 
came to her loveless home, and, without 
the stimulus of love, she had to struggle 
for bread. Her life, she said, had been 
a miserable mockery. 

“M. G.” failed becauce she didn’t take 
her mother’s advice, but ‘‘married a 
worthless man, who deserted me, far 
away from home, and I was a ruined 
girl.” 

‘‘A Poor Old Man” wrote: ‘I am sev- 
enty-two, and dependent upon charity. 
The very bed I lie upon and the food I 
eat come from charity. I have thought 
of committing suicide, but life is still 
sweet, though a miserable failure. I 
never drank or used tobacco. I have 
been too proud to take advice. Too 
much credit, too great haste to get rich, 
have been the causes of my downfall. I 
started to get into business after seventy 
years of age, and failed by not paying 
cash. My life has been a miserable 
failure.” 

Ability Lacking 

“G. C. S$.” failed dismally. J 
was building air-castles. I 
had a burning desire to make a name in 
the world, and came to New York from 
the country. Rebuffed, discouraged, I 
drifted. I had no heart for work. I 
lacked ability and push, without which 
no life can be a success.” 

A man from Wheeling, West Virginia, 
writes: ‘tl hold the championship of West 
Virginia for diastrous failure. The cause 
was chiefly taking others’ advice instead 
of depending upon myself. I am now 
over forty, and never yet had nerve 
enough to carry out my own ideas.” 


“My 


weakness 


Over-Sensitiveness 

‘‘Harvard Graduate” wrote: ‘Timid- 
ity was my ruin.” He was so extremely 
sensitive that everything grated upon his 
feelings. He was too finely wrought to 
struggle with the coarse, rough world. 
He taught Latin and Greek, was princi- 
pal of an academy for three years in 
northern New York, laid upsome money, 
invested in a corporation, and lost every- 
thing; was allured West by golden 
promises; but, though he searched long 
and tried hard, he was always beaten 
and thwarted in his efforts by strong, 
rude men. His make-up was too fine, 
too sensitive to cope with the rough real- 
ities of Western life. Discouraged, dis- 
appointed, pushed to the wall on every 
hand because of his retiring nature, 
although having a splendid education, 
at fifty-four he was earning but twelve 
dollars a week in a mechanical occupa- 
tion. ‘‘I finally lost all confidence in my- 


self,” he concluded, ‘‘and my advice to 
youth is fo stick to one thing.” 
Perseverance Wanting 

“‘X” said that his troubles were due to 
lack of perseverance. His first failure 
was in a competitive examination for the 
English Civil Service. He then studied 
law, which he found very uncongenial, 
and so abandoned his practice. Ata 
convention he nearly obtained the nomi- 
nation for Parliament, but failed again. 
Disappointed and disheartened, he adds: 
‘I left my country and came to America, 
wrote for Sunday papers, and at first 
was very fortunate. At the end of six 
months, however. although I worked as 
hard as ever, not one article in ten was 
accepted. I became discouraged. I had 
not sufficient determination to press on 
to success, and failed.” 

“J. P. T.” considered that his life was 
a failure from too much genius. He said 
he thought he could do anything, and 
therefore he could n't wait to graduate 
from college, but left and began the 
practice of law, was principal of an acad- 
emy, overworked himself, and had too 
many irons in the fire. He failed, he 
said, from dissipating his energies, and 
having too much confidence in men. 

‘‘Rutherford,”” New York City, said he 
had four chances to succeed in life, but 
lost them all. The first cause of his fail- 
ure was lack of perseverance. He tired 
of the sameness and routine of his occu- 
pation. His second shortcoming was 
too great liberality, too much confidence 
in others. Third, economy was not in 
his dictionary. Fourth, ‘‘] had too much 
hope, even in the greatest extremities.” 
Fifth, ‘‘I believed too much in friends 
and friendships. I could n't read human 
nature, and did not make allowance 
enough for mistakes.”’ Sixth, ‘‘I never 
struck my vocation.” Seventh, ‘‘] had 
no one to care for, tospur me on to do 
something in the workde am seventy 
years old, never dra er had bad 
habits, always atte urch. But 
Iam as poor as when'T started for my- 
self.” 

The Story of a Business Wreck 

‘‘Jonathan” tried to get rich too fast; 
had a good education, and borrowed 
money from his father to start in busi- 
ness. The papers and his friends pre- 
dicted a brilliant success for him when 
he opened his shop. ‘After a success- 
ful year I turned my business over to 
my employees, and took a needed rest,— 
a fatal mistake. I became acquainted 
with a New York broker who induced 
me to speculate in mining stock. I 
mortgaged my business and borrowed 
all I could to buy stock which proved 
worthless. and lost everything. I mar- 
ried a wife who thought I was rich. I 
did not tell her about my affairs. I bor- 
rowed money to run my business, and 
kept getting deeper and deeper into the 
mire. The sheriff attached my house, 
and my wife went to her own home, 
broken-hearted. Discouraged and dis- 
heartened myself, 1 went from bad to 
worse, until I became a mental and phys- 
ical wreck.” 

Even the worst of these failures has 
its lesson for those who would succeed. 
The human hulks stranded along the 
shores of the ocean of life on which we 
are voyaging, are but so many danger- 
signals to warn young sailors. It is as 
important to know the location of the 
rocks and shoals as of the deep water. 

> 
“FIRED BY THE LUCK OF THE FEW” 

Klondike will be the making and the mar- 
ring of many men. One should estimate 
the opportunity and measure himself before 
he yields to an impulse to dare its difficul- 
ties. Only seven per cent. of those who 
went to Klondike the past year have earned 
a living, says a writer in ‘‘Zion’s Herald.” 
There is no employment. Lawlessness and 
robbery are more or less prevalent. From 
New England to Dawson, with six months’ 
supplies, costs eight hundred dollars. But 
the exodus to Klondike has begun. It is 
estimated that five thousand people, ‘ fired 
by the luck of the few, "have started from the 
East within six months. Some of the West- 
ern roads announced that all their sleeping- 
car space had been engaged for months. 
Railroads and tramway routes are planned, 
extending over Chilkoot Pass. The erial 
railway over the pass is a horse tramway, 
eight miles long; fifteen cents a pound is 
the freight charge. ‘‘From Vancouver to 
Dawson City in seven days,” is the Cana- 
dian programme, as recently at:nounced. 
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Bow Cuba "gex.. french 
A Historical Episode of Peculiar Intere:t 
at This Time 


UT for one man,Cuba would to-day 
be, and would in all probability 
continue, a French possession. 
The earlier Queen Christina had, 

in 1837, by her wild extravagance, in- 
volved herself and her country deeply in 
debt,and decided to offer Cuba to France 
for thirteen million reals, or about three 
million dollars, and the other West In- 
dia islands for ten millions. ‘The nego- 
tiations were kept very secret. 

Sefior Campuzano, the Spanish diplo- 
mat, to whom the matter was confided, 
with full powers, was an honest and 
noble-minded patriot. The distasteful 
task was undertaken by him, in the hope 
of making better terms than a man less 
zealous for Spanish interests would have 
done. 

Disgusted and oppressed by shame at 
the preliminary consultations, he so little 
concealed his feelings that, among the 
lacqueys and attendants at the ‘Tuileries 
he heard the jeering appellation, ‘‘Sad 
Face,” thrown athim. At length,the arti- 
cles were drawn up, and the final meet- 
ing was held for the signing and seal- 
ing. The French king, who was Louis 
Philippe, Prince Talleyrand, and Talley- 
rand's secretary, Sefior Campuzano and 
a Spanish banker, who was to assist in 
arranging the financial details, were 
present. Campuzano was dazed; his 
eyelids were red, as from long weeping. 
He eagerly prolonged the discussion of 
the minutiz of the transaction, trying to 
defer the bitter hour when the lovely 
islands must be signed away to a foreign 
power. 

But then a strange turn of affairs took 
place. The main provision, the cession 
of Cuba, was already agreed upon. 
Then arose the question of the Philip- 
pines; and Louis Philippe, always sharp 
at a bargain, began to haggle. He con- 
tended that England would raise objec- 
tions, and might declare war, and these 
were risks which lessened the value of 
the cession proposed. He was so sure 
of carrying his point that he became im- 
perative, and, overruling the milder sug- 
gestions of Talleyrand, exclaimed, at 
length, pushing the contract across the 
table toward Sefior Campuzano:— 

“The reduction of price must be ac- 
cepted. The terms are too onerous. 
Seven millions of reals is my offer, or 
else the contract must be thrown in the 
fire.” 

‘‘Then,” declares Mr. Colmanche, in 
‘The Fortnightly Review,” ‘‘occurred a 
strange scene; the Spaniard saw his 
opportunity, and took it. 

‘‘Talleyrand was about to speak; he 
had stretched forth his hand to seize the 
paper,in order to bring forward his usual 
mild interposition against haste or vio- 
lence in discussion, but he was inter- 
rupted by Campuzano, who, starting to 
his feet with such violence that the chair 
on which he had been seated fell over 
backward against the marble console, 
and, stretching his whole body over the 
table, with entire forgetfulness of the 
place and presence in which he stood, 
gathered up hastily the double leaves of 
the contract, twisting them together in 
his grasp. Then, looking the king full 
in the face, he exclaimed: ‘Your Majesty 
is in the right; the contract is worth- 
less, and only fit to be thrown into the 
fire!’ 

‘Without another word, he strode 
across the carpet and flung the paper 
between the burning logs upon the 
hearth, beating it down with the tongs 
until it was entirely consumed.” 

The treaty thus destroyed, and the 
shameful bargain averted, Campuzano, 
‘trembling in every limb with indignant 
passion,” leaned against the mantel, 
offering not the slightest excuse for his 
uncourtly conduct, while the astonished 
king took pinch after pinch of snuff in 
his agitation, and the other persons 
present, seeing all was over, slipped 
quietly out at the door, with none of 
the usual formalities of leave-taking 
or royal dismissal. But whatever the 
reckless omy Christina may have 
thought of the diplomatic skill of her 


envoy when negotiations failed, ‘‘Sad 
Face’ had won the respect and admira- 
tion of his antagonists. 
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ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENT 


Walter H. Cramp.—The West Point re- 
quirements are, first, a vacancy; consult 
your congressman as to whether there is 
one. Each congressional district has the 
right to introduce one cadet. As to ex- 
amination and other requirements, write 
to the commandant or secretary of the 
West Point Military Academy, requesting 
a catalogue; a letter in addition might se- 
cure exactly the information you seek. 


G. B. V., Brooklyn, N. Y.—Yes, there 
are thousands of people in this country 
who eat no meat at all, and the number 
is increasing rapidly every year. Some 
physicians claim that a great many of our 
diseases are traceable to a meat diet, 
and claim that better and purer blood is 
made from vegetables and fruits. Again, 
many people abstain wholly from eating 
meat because they think that the killing 
of animals to eat is a violation of the com- 
mandment, ‘‘Thou shalt not kill.” 


C. E. H., Brookline, N. H.—The shells 
from our big guns at the bombardment of 
Santiago carried two hundred and fifty 

ounds of deadly explosives, and were 
urled at the rate of nine hundred and 
twenty-five feet per 

second. It took 

twenty-five and — 

two-thirds seconds : 

to reach Santiago, 

four and. one - half - 

miles away. 


F. W., Dorchester, 
Mass. — The su b- 
scriptions to our 
national war loan 
amounted to one bil- 
lion, three hundred 
and twenty-five mil- 
lion dollars, al- 
though only two 
hundred millions 
were called for. 


T. A., Boston, Mass. 
—The returns of 
our railroad earn- 
ings, bank clear- 
ings, and business 
failures all over the 
country show a 
healthy condition of 
trade. There is an 
upward tendency in 
staples. The pros- 
pects for the fall 
trade are excellent. 
The exports of 
American manufac- 
tured goods are very heavy. This is 
gratifying and significant. 


Recruit, Dorchester, Mass.—A_ soldier 
must wear his uniform when on furlough, 
unless he gets special permission from the 
War Department at Washington. No su- 
perior officer can give permission to put 
on citizen's dress. 


Writer, Philadelphia, Pa.—The Associ- 
ated Press copyrights its news in order to 
prevent other papers which, perhaps, in- 
cur no expense in getting news, from ap- 
propriating it. The proprietor sends to 
the librarian of Congress the headline of 
the material which he wishes copyrighted, 
and along with it three clippings from 
his papers, with the proper fee, and he 
receives copyright protection for twelve 
hours after the issue of his publication. 


Elbert V., Iowa.—Omaha is less than 
fifty years old. Withits fourteen rail- 
roads, its stock market, smelting works 
and factories, it is a good type of the vig- 
orous and growing region of which it is 
a center. 


Discouraged Girl, New York.— Your 
view of life is altogether a wrong one, 
and probably due in large measure to 
your poor eyesight, which depresses you. 
For a girl of twenty-two to have been 
graduated honorably from a grammar- 
school, to have learned stenography, and 
to support herself and her mother, is not 
failure, but success. You say you have 
“tried hundreds of times to write," and 
failed. Read the lives of great authors, 
and learn that the most of them wrote for 
as many years as you have lived before 
they gained any considerable recognition. 
If you have literary ability, the only way 


to utilize it is to keep reading and writing 
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“and sending care- 
fully prepared arti- 
cles to publishers. 
There are large pos- 
sibilities for stenog- 
raphers. Those who 
become court repor- 
ters and obtain civil 
service positions re- 
ceive large salaries. 
It is very probable 

that your eyes could be much helped, if 
not cured, by good care, under a good ocu- 
list. You should make every needed effort 
to secure such help. You have many years 
of life before you, and changes are likely 
to occur. If you keepa_ brave heart, a 
high ideal, and cheerful thoughts, and go 
steadily on with your work, looking for 
and striving to be ready for your possible 
opportunities and openings, you may at- 
tain to a large and grand success. 


H. P. B., Helena, Montana.—It is a 


very difficult, as well as delicate matter 
to advise another how to invest money. 
Outside ot good securities, government 
bonds, etc., perhaps one of the best in- 
vestments is real estate in or near a grow- 
ing town. Senator Jones, of Nevada, re- 
cently said: ‘There is one, and only one 
sure way to get rich, and that is to buy 
what is called outside real estate and to 
hang on to it until it becomes inside prop- 
erty. The greatest fortunes in this coun- 
try have been made in this manner. Look 
at the Astors, for instance; scan the 
roll of the millionaires of the West,and an 
astonishing proportion of them will sup- 
port my statement. No other invest- 
ment is so safe, so sure, so certain to 
enrich its owner as undeveloped realty. 
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Stocks rise and fall; notes go to protest; 
houses and business blocks burn; but the 
realty remains. Tornadoes and cyclones 
cannot blow it away; panics themselves 
can only temporarily affect its value.” 
Perhaps Senator Jones puts the matter too 
strongly, but real estate near a growing, 
thrifty town,—near enough to be reached 
by rapid transit,—is perhaps as safe an in- 
vestment as one can make, with possibili- 
ties of receiving large returns. 


E. S., Ormond, N. J.—1. Regina Maria 


Roche (1765-1845,) wrote sixteen novels, 
each of from two to five volumes, gener- 
ally r1zmo. ‘*‘The Vicar of Lansdowne.” 
the first, was published in London,in 1793. 
‘The Children of the Abbey,” 1798, in four 
volumes, has been republished several 
times in the United States. These two are 
in the Boston Public Library: Allibone 
gives the whole list. They may be found, 
sometimes,—at least, *‘The Children of 
the Abbey,”—at second-hand bookstores. 
2. E. P. Roe’s novels are published by 
Dodd, Mead & Co., New York. 


Inquirer, Madrid, Maine.—The cost of 


the Civil War was $3, 348,372,904. The av- 
erage cost per year, for four years, was 
$678,000, 000. 


Concord Subscriber.— Marie Corelli, born 


in 1864; according to Allibone, ‘is said to 
be a pseudonym of a daughter of Charles 
Mackay.” But better authority says, ‘‘of 
mingled Italian and Scottish Highland par- 
entage and connections, adopted in in- 
fancy by Charles Mackay, the English 
song-writer.” She commenced to write an 
opera at fourteen, also wrote two songs 
and three Shakespearean sonnets; has 
published about ten books, the first being 
“A Romance of Two Worlds,” 1886, also 
the *' Vendetta,” 1886, dramatized as ‘‘Fa- 


bio Romani;” her latest is, ‘‘Ziska,” 1897. 
Her address is 49 Longridge Road, Lon- 
don. ‘There is probably,” says ** People 
of the Period,” ‘* no living English author 
whose works have been so extensively 
rendered into foreign languages. She is 
a great student of Plato and a constant 
reader of the Bible. ‘I always discover 
something new in it, even in passages I 
have read before.” Gladstone called 
three times upon her. She is said to be 
Queen Victoria's favorite author. 


Reader, St. Joseph, Mo.—Sagasta says 


Spain has spent $374,000,000 and 100,000 
lives in the futile attempt to keep her co- 
lonial empire intact. 


Harold: Meslier, Little Rock, Ark.— 


Roosevelt's ancestry is said to be one- 
quarter Hollandish, three-quarters Scot- 
tish,Irish,and French Huguenot. Nicholas 
Roosevelt was an alderman of New York 
in 1700. Colonel Theodore Roosevelt was 
born at his father’s house, No. 28 East 
Twentieth street. His first wife was Miss 
Alice Lee, of Boston; second wife, Miss 
Edith Carow, of New York, married in 
1886; children, Alice, fourteen; Theodore, 
Jr., eleven; Kermit, nine; Ethel, seven; 
en four, and Quentin, one year 
old. 


. . 


George M. Lee, Toronto.—We are glad 


our pages are watched by critical eyes, 
for we mean to be or to make ourselves cor- 
rect. That we are so in this case, except 
in using the word ships instead of vessels, 
see the ‘‘Encyclopedia Britannica”: 
‘The Spanish fleet consisted of 129 large 
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vessels, 19,295 soldiers, 8,640 sailors, and 
2,431 cannon.” Off the coast of Flanders, 
they were to meet the prince of Parmau, 
with 3,500 men and a flotilla. ‘The royal 
navy, which consisted of about thirty 
ships, was increased by merchantmen and 
privateers to about 180 vessels,"—* with 
18,000 sailors, but much less than the 
Spanish artillery.” ‘* The ships, however, 
those of the queen in particular, were in 
splendid condition.” July 20, *‘the ar- 
mada stood up the channel in a crescent 
seven miles long, 15c ships. Froude says: 
“It was on the queen’s 38 vessels that 
the brunt of the battle would have to fall, 
and above the largest of them the vast 
galleons and galleasses towered up like 
Flemish dray-horses by the side of the 
light Arabian coursers.” 


J. K., Dansville, N. Y. — Practically a 


twelve-inch cannon would shoot far- 
thest when mounted upon an absolute- 
ly immovable carriage resting upon a per- 
fectly rigid bed. But such a foundation 
is practically unknown, as even steel can- 
nons and granite parapets are not wholly 
free from elasticity and a slight comse- 
quent yielding when a charge is fired. To 
just the extent that a parapet of masonry 
on shore is made less free than a floating 
vessel to recoil at the discharge of a gun, 
the range of the projectile is increased. 
The discharge, however, is so nearly in- 
stantaneous that time is not given for 
overcoming the inertia of either, and, so 
far as results are concerned, the fixedness 
of the vessel is mechanically as great as 
that of the masonry, and there is no per- 
ceptible difference in the range of a gun 
on shipboard and of one on shore. Ai)$r is 
more yielding than water; but, whena 
charge ot dynamite or of nitro-glycerine 
is exploded, there is no time to press the 
air together, and a choice is oftered of 
lifting a section of the earch'’s atmosphere 


— 
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bodily throughout its depth of fifty miles 
or more, or of scooping a hole in the 
earth. The latter is often easier than the 
former, and is a frequent result of power- 
ful explosions. It is nearly as impossible 
for a battleship to recoil instantly, at the 
discharge of a gun, as for the entire at- 
mosphere to be lifted instantly by an ex- 
plosion. 


A Loverof Knowledge, Manhattan, Kan. 
—It is not only possible for you to work 
your own way through college, but there 
are no very great difficulties attending it, 
especially since there are so many colleges 
and universities which now have free 
scholarships. One who has ambition and 
a determination to do something and be 
somebody in the world can pay his own 
way through college. Of the ten thou- 
sand students graduated from our col- 
leges and universities yearly, quite a large 
percentage work their way through. It 
would be hard to tell what is distinctively 
the poor boys’ college. Cornell has near- 
ly seven hundred scholarships, but there 
are free scholarships in almost all of the 
colleges and universities. 


O. B., Birmingham, Eng.—We are 
very glad that Success has created within 
you a noble discontent and a determina- 
tion to better your condition. We are 
glad also that Success is being read by 
young men in England and other coun- 
tries. In America, quite a large number 
of boot and shoe manufacturers are sup- 
plying consumers directly, with encour- 
aging results. ) 


Lois, New Rochelle, N. Y.—The inhabi- 


tants of Holland are 
the greatest smokers 
in the world. Every 


Le 

. , Dutchman consumes 
d- & an average of one hun- 
ao iad dred ounces of tobac- 


coa year; the Belgian, 
eighty ounces; the na- 
tive of the United 
States, sixty ounces; 
and a citizen of the 
United Kingdom,only 
twenty-three ounces. 


Reader, Haverhill, 
Mass. —A German 
locomotive engineer 
receives a gold medal 
and five hundred dol- 
lars in cash, forevery 
ten years of service 
without accident. 


G. B., Jr., Wood- 
lawn, N. Y.—The net 
earnings of the rail- 
roads of the United 
States for the year 
ending June 30, 1897, 
were three hundred 
and sixty-nine million, 
fifty thousand, eight 
hundred and fifty-six 
dollars. 


. 


A Subscriber, Illyria, Ohio.—The Bank 


of Maryland, Baltimore, was the first de- 
posit bank ir America. It was established 
in 1790, and was open a year before it had 
a single depositor. 


A Reader of Success, Springfield, Ill.— 


Do not attach too much importance to 
capital. The most successful men have 
laid very little stress upon the possession 
of capital to start with. Indeed, experi- 
ence shows that those who commence 
with capital, rarely do as well as those 
who work up trom very small beginnings. 
Read the s‘ory of the wonderful rise of 
Sir Thomas Lipton, in a recent number 
of Success. He attached but little im- 
portance to capital to start with. ‘‘ Ener- 
gy, industry, good memory, equality of 
temper, hard work, and honesty will bring 
success,” he says. He started with noth- 
ing, and is now one of the most successful 
merchants in the world, though still in his 
prime. Boys are apt to attach altogether 
too much importance to the possession of 
money. It is persistent energy, down- 
right hard work and a determination to 
make the most of oneself that count, 
rather than capital; and you need every 
bit of the experience you get in climbing 
the ladder to enable you to maintain your 
position when you have reached the de- 
sired goal. 


Leo St. Leon.—According to Webster's 
‘‘Unabridged Dictionary,” you are correct 
in using the word *‘corneter.” Webster's 
‘* International” also retains this form, 
while Worcester’s ‘‘International Diction- 
ary’ gives ‘‘cornettist,” ‘‘corneter,” and 
“cornist.” The ‘Century Dictionary” has 
“cornetist” by preference. It also gives 
*“corneter,’ which, however, it marks 
“obsolete.” **Cornetist” is a corruption 
similar to *soloist,” which the * Una- 
bridged Dictionary" does not recognize. 
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THE STRONG AND THE FAIR 
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Wit CRAFTS 
To win and to wear, t und to hold, 
Is the burden of dre lof prayer 
The hope of the ve wish of the old, 
The prize of the strong and the fair 


e’s labor to bless, 
e named it success. 
Davip H. ELa. 


All dream of some g 
All winning that guerdor 


“"UCCESS is: 

someone 5 

the level of 3 , sf 

faithful essful. 
wife of an Eng in, W 
his blindness 


g or equaling 
ming up to 

He who 1s 
The 
ho, in spite of 
eminent asa 





musician, philanthropist, and mathe- 
matician, re] t compliment- 
ary allusions to sband, said: ‘‘He 
is not more clever than other men; but 
this he has done: he us made the most 
of his capacities a portunities.”"” In 
that reply, she had giv a full definition 
of true success 

This is beautif istrated in the 
allegory of the king's ga On enter- 
ing it one mot g e found nearly 
évery tree and plant murmuring envi- 
ously because it lt lo something 


that some othe tree could do. 
The vine complain¢ recause it could 
not stand alons k e pine; and the 
pine, because it cou t bear fruit like 
the vine. Soit was w yne and anoth- 
er, until at leng king saw a hearts- 
ease that, almost the general 
unrest, looked id contented 
in his face. How this said the 
delighted king lcome me with 
a smile, wh u are grum- 
bling at thei Heartsease replied: 


‘*When you pla O king, I knew 
you wanted a hea! i and not a pine 
or a vine, at determined to 
be the best little ’ ase that ever I 
can.” 


Man’s Part is Cultivation 


‘Though the art e can do nothing 
to affect its g whom the 
allegory was ma much for our- 
selves. ‘Self el are apt to 


worship their to forget that 
God gives seed a un and shower, 
while man’s pa evelopment 1s 
t others are too 

f-culture a 
God takes us 
ng of a man, 


only the cultivat 
apt to forget 
man will be 
into partners aki 





by enabling heredity, en- 
vironment, a Phat Ameri- 
can boy was ) wrong who, 
being asked, ‘‘ W ide you?” replied, 
measuring a ba e between his 
hands, ‘‘ God a so long, and I 
growed the re Growth depends 
partly on ours and therefore the 
Bible comma yrow Whether 
the boy of twe grow to be strong 
and fair depe on his habits 
of thought and a what attitude he 
takes toward cig t and beer, what 
use he makes of urs, and, most 
of all, of leisu 

A young ¢ nto the after- 
noon sky detecté moon's faint out- 
line, and ex é here's the moon, 
but it’s not light When I look into 
the bright tac« I say: ‘‘There 
is manhood a1 nhood, but unde- 
veloped. How e young souls 
follow out God r their lives?” 

When Mozart y three years old, 
standing on t ve, reached up to the 


ord and played 
previous instruc- 
years of age, 
composed a it difficult tune, 
there remained » doubt what God's 
plan might be for t ife. Sometimes 
His plan appea later, but no less 


key-board of 
a perfect chord 
tion; and, 





clearly, as in t ast the now famous 
sculptor, Edward Kemeys. He was a 
day laborer Central Park, dissatisfied 
with his occupat when he happened 





to see a sculptor at work modeling the 
head of a wolf, and felt instantly that 
his vocation was found 

ig came the thought, 
he old man laughed 
ade noimpression. His 
hold of that wax. 


Quick as lightnir 
**T can do thz 








at him, but itr 
fingers itched to get 


He carried his lump of wax to his room, 
too exoited to eat or sleep, and there 
modeled his wolf's head with the jaws 
open. The old sculptor had been work- 
ing on one with the jaws closed. 

Then he sat down and waited for day- 
light, in order to show his work to the 
family. He wanted to be certain. He 
wasn't sure but his imagination had 
made him see a wolf's head in a lump of 
wax. He knew it wasa critical moment, 
the most critical of all his life. Hewent 
down, carrying the head covered with a 
handkerchief. He shook with excite- 
ment. He wanted a test, so he said: 
“I've got something to show you. If 
you recognize it,say so,quick ; don’t hesi- 
tate." Then he jerked the handkerchief 
away. ‘It’s a wolf,” they said. He 
was wonderfully pleased, but not satis- 
fied. He went back and modeled an- 
other head. He brought it down just as 
before, and when he uncovered it, they 
said, ‘‘ Why, it's Lap!” Lap was their 
dog. He had come to his own. He ex- 
claimed, in telling the story afterwards, 
‘‘I had struck the trail.” And it was 
God's trail at last. 

But God does not call everybody to be 
artists,—not half of those who are trying 
to be. One of those who was on the 
wrong trail called in a skilled artist to 
get his judgment on a painting he had 
just completed. The would-be artist 
said, proudly, ‘*‘ What ought I to get for 
that?” **Six months,” said the artist. 
A cartoon represents a musical professor 
behind the scenes in a Western opera 
house. ‘‘Are you going to sing?” says 
acompanion. To his affirmative reply, 
the companion answers, pulling out two 


pistols, ‘* Well, I will stand by you. 
While you ‘sing, I will cover the audi- 
ence.’ ‘The man who can't sing, and 


will sing, ought to be sent to Sing Sing.” 
Better to be a good mechanic ‘than a 
dull minister. When such a minister in- 
sisted he had been ‘‘called to preach,” 
though no one seemed called to hear 
him, an old preacher remarked that he 
‘*must have heard some other noise.” 


How to Fill the Life-Pian 

It may often be hard to learn what 
God's plan is for our future, but there 
will generally be no difficulty in finding 
what it is for .to-day. If we fulfill His 
plan day by day, we shall fill the life- 
plan at last. 

‘*Do you think that will please me?” 
said a gentleman to a little bootblack 
who had shined his boots with unusual 
thoroughness. The boy replied: “I 
think it will please my father.” ‘* Where 
is your father?” ‘‘In heaven.” ‘Poor 
boy; when did he die?” ‘ My father is 
not dead. My father in heaven is God.” 
‘*Do you think it will please God that 
you have done a good job on my boots?” 
‘*Oh, yes; God is pleased whenever we 
do the best we can.” He was making a 
success of life more truly than many in 
higher stations not doing their best. 

I do not much believe in the regulation 
school committee speech that stimulates 
every boy to rise out of his social class, 
to be a president or a millionaire. ‘The 
world is full of failures, men who went 
up like rockets and came down like 
sticks. Better to urge each one to con- 
tented faithfulness in his lot and place. 
In any case, ‘‘The best way to rise out 
of a lowly position is to be conspicuously 
useful in it. But 

‘Some must follow, and some must lead, 

Though all be made of clay.” 

Let us do all we can to magnify what 
are commonly regarded as lowly offices. 
Let the tailor be a ‘‘ Pantaloon Artist ;”’ 
the livery, a ‘‘Hotel de Horse;” the 
cobbler’s shop, a ‘‘ Hospital for Refrac- 
tory Shoes;” the barber’s shop, ‘* Ton- 
sorial Parlors ;" and let the organ blower 
be the ‘Assistant Organist.” You re- 
member the case where one such com- 
pelled the boasting organist to say 
‘‘we” by refusing otherwise to blow, 
and the other one who said, ‘I can 
pump any tune that organist can play.” 

‘All are needed by each one, 
Nothing 1s good or fair alone.” 


There is one glory of the sun, another 
glory of the moon, another glory of the 
stars, for one star differeth from another 
star in glory. ‘‘Every man’s lifeisa 
plan of God.” We are to fulfill that 

lan, to fill it full of light and life. Its 

st definition of success is enfolded in 
those words of Christ, ‘‘She hath done 
what she could.” Neither man nor God 
can say anything greater of a man than 
this, ‘‘ He hath done what he could.” 


> 
Chiseling One’s Niche 


Man does not ‘become a spirit” by 
the process of dying, which is a mere 
chemical change; he becomes more and 
more a spiritual being, day by day and 
year by year, as he develops his higher 
qualities, as he lives in the spirit, which 
is to live in justice, and truth, and gen- 
erosity, and love; to live in intellectual 
development and increasing sympathy 
and good will to humanity. He becomes 
less and less a spirit in proportion as he 
lives the life of the senses, and finds his 
interests and enjoyments on the sensual 
and the lower rather than on the spiritual 
and the higher plane. The ‘‘rewards” 
and ‘‘punishments” after death form a 
merely figurative phrase of expression. 
The reward of noble living is to achieve 
for ourselves noble qualities, to become 
noble in every fiber. The punishment 
of vice is to be vicious and low. The re- 
ward of study is in the gaining of 
knowledge. The punishment of wast- 
ing time is in being ignorant and incon- 
sequential, and in being unworthy to 
hold a place in the ranks of the scholar 
and the thinker. The undergraduates 
of any university find rewards and pun- 
ishments in this sense awaiting them as 
they come out tu take their places in the 
world. Each takes in time the exact 
place in the community for which he has 
fitted himself. ‘Twenty years later, one 
member of the class will be a man noble, 
honored, beloved; another will be ostra- 
cised from all better life. But neither 
the one nor the other is part of an arbi- 
trary system of ‘‘rewards” and ‘ pun- 
ishments,” but simply that each state is 
the outward result of inward qualities. 
—Livian Wuirtine, in Boston *‘ Budget.” 


> 
CHARACTER HINTS 


—Character is power,—is influence; it 
makes friends; creates funds; draws pat- 
ronage and support; and opens a sure and 
easy way to wealth, honor, and happiness. 
— J. Hawes. 

* * * 

—A man who lives right, and is right, has 
more power in his silence than another man 
has in his words. Character is like bells 
which ring out sweet music, and which, 
when touched. constantly resound with 
beautiful harmonies. 

* * # 


’ 


—‘‘If we would have contending,” said a 
clergyman to his brethren of the cloth, 
*‘let’s contend like the olive and the vine, 
who shall produce the most and best fruit, 
not like the aspen and the elm, who shall 
make the most noise in the wind.” 

* * * 

—As Richter says: ‘*Though Demetrius 
said, ‘truth lies at the bottom of a well,’ we 
must take care, lest, like the same philoso- 
pher, we co not, when seeking for truth, to 
pay homage to her, see our own image and 
adore it instead. 

* * # 
‘Tis as easy to be heroes as to sit the idle 
slaves 
Of a legendary virtue carved upon our fath- 
er’s graves, 
Worshipers of light ancestral make the 
present light a crime; 
Was the ‘‘ Mayflower” launched by cow- 
ards, steered by men behind their time? 
Turn those tracks toward Past or Future, 
that make Plymouth rock sublime? 
—LOowe Lt. 
* * # 


—Man in his construction reminds me of 
what a lapidary calls a crystal inclusion, 
that is, a gem within a gem. The a. 
man is a gem, but it carries in itself a bet- 
ter gem. Here, for example, is a beautiful 
sapphire from far-away Ceylon. The sap- 
phire is beautiful in itself, it is opaque and 
of a milky white color, but it is more valua- 
ble for what it contains. The inside is so 
full of tiny six-sided crystals that when the 
light strikes on its surface you see a beauti- 
ful star of six rays flashing like a fiery crys- 
tal. The physical man is thé sapphire, the 
soul within is the six-rayed star. 

—Davip Greece. 
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Is An Anglo-American’ 
* Alliance Desirable ? 
“ Success ” Readers Discuss the Proposition 
and Express Varying Opinions 
N arecent issue of Success, the ques- 
| tion was asked: ‘Is an Anglo- 
American 'liance desirable or other- 
wise?’ Many of our readers have un- 
dertaken to decide the matter; and, as 
their letters are exceedingly timely and 
interesting, we give below extracts from 
a number which are fairly representa- 
tive of all :— 


An Alliance a Mutual Advantage 


H. H., Delair, N. J.—The Anglo-Saxon is 
the predominant race in the United States, 
with language, religion, literature, and gen- 
eral characteristics like those of Britain. 
Everything that brings the two nations in- 
to closer relationship will benefit both, and 
when an alliance is formed, what do we 
have? Without question, we have the two 
most nearly ‘‘Christian” nations on earth; 
the two strongest, the most intelligent, the 
two between which there would be the least 
likelihood of discord, and that could do each 
other the most good. Wars of conquest and 
aggression would probably be impossible, 
for these allied nations would not enga 
in them, and other nations would not with- 
out their consent. ‘The situation would do 
more to bring about universal peace than 
any other step that has been taken in a 
century. 


Exceedingly Unwise 


M. A. Smith, Chicago, Ill.— An alliance 
would be an indication of weakness: a na- 
tion, like an individual, should be self- 
reliant. It would engender jealousies, re- 
strict commerce, alienate friends, provoke 
counter-alliances and unnecessarily embroil 
us into difficulties. Weare on friendly re- 
lations with all foreign powers but Spain. 
Why cast them all aside to gain what we 
already have—England’s moral support? 
It would be exceedingly unwise, unstates- 
manlike and un-American to confess by an 
“entangling alliance” that we are unable to 
reap, alone, the rewards of the glorious vic- 
tories of our army and navy. 


It Would Involve Trouble 


Augustus West, Gilman. Ill. -It would be 
a gauntlet thrown down to outside nations. 
The United States is a world within 
itself. Worshiping no throne but God's, 
content with their own prosperous homes, 
the brave defenders of the stars and stripes 
would be more hampered than helped by 
a national alliance of any kind, beyond a 
commercial one. While America enjoys 
such friendly relations with both Great 
Britain and Russia, these latter powers are 
at great variance with each other, and 
our alliance with the former would gravely 
otfend the latter. An alliance on our part 
with any nation whatever would involve us 
in a whirl of trouble that we are not now 
affected by. 


Not in Touch with Our Institutions 


Wm. L. Grady, Dorchester, Mass.—To 
my mind, there is no nation in the world 
sufficiently in touch with our institutions 
and principles to become our ally. 


They Could Control the World 

Lingard T. Rountree, Nashville, Ill. — 
England and the United States are the most 
highly civilized nations. They are the great- 
est commercial nations, and the most re- 
sourceful. England with her finances and 
America with her grain and mineral pro- 
ducts could, if necessary, hold Europe at 
bay. They could control commerce, revo- 
lutionize international affairs and dictate 
terms of peace to the world. 


National Incompatibilities 

O. B. Monnett, Bucyrus, O.—No, I do not 
think that two governments conducted on 
different principles can form an alliance 
that will accord in all things. An alliance 
with England would give free trade, that the 
United States is not ready for. A govern- 
ment that is ruled by lords and peers and 
believers in caste certainly cannot form an 
alliance with a liberty-loving nation where 
the rulers are chosen by the people. Eng- 
land has a church of state; in America 
every one worships according to the dic- 
tates of his own conscience. 


it will Establish Broad 


Jasper Gray, Ripton, N. Y.—As men by 
friendship secure a higher standard of life, 
so nations by alliances reach elevated and 
lofty states of fraternalism and civilization. 
America and England being bound by 
blood, an alliance should be formed be- 
tween them. The English language, which 
is becoming the predominating one, should 
be ag whee y one people. Other na- 
tions being inspired by this example, would 
seek the bonds of fraternity, and the result 
would be growth toward universal alliance, 
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SUCCESS 





H. A. Leak 


HERE is at least one occupation 
not overdone, offering openings 
and opportunities; one line that 
expands with every new inven- 

tion, every increase of population, offer- 
ing many chances to young men pos- 
sessing common, practical sense, hon- 
esty and energy, seeking employment. 
It is labor thoroughly organized, which 
never had a strike, and never as a body 
and rarely as individuals complains 
against employers; indeed, so allied are 
the interests of employer and employee 
that they work as one. I refer to the 
commercial travelers of the United 
States. 

‘‘The road” pays better average sal- 
aries than do most of the professions or 
trades. Over three hundred thousand 
men now earn salaries ranging from $800 
to $10,000 a year as commercial travelers, 
and there is room for thousands more. 

“The road” is a position of trust; trav- 
elmen represent millions of capital, and 
wield a significant, though apparently 
silent, moral, commercial and political 
influence. 

It is a work that wins on merit alone, 
prohibiting favoritism; a firm may fa- 
vor a relative or a friend for a soft berth 
in the office, but the man put on the road 
is employed, paid and advanced solely 
on the basis of ability. Among the pa- 
trons of the institution he represents, 
‘the drummer” is ‘‘the house.” He ar- 
bitrates differences, adjusts affairs of 
immediate concern that require quick 
decision, handles money and makes con- 
tracts. As a final course in a young 
man's education, ‘‘the road” gives a good 
finishing touch. It teaches him human na- 
ture, opens the way to higher positions, 
elevates and broadens. Many of the 
heads of the most successful mercantile 
and manufacturing concerns came from 
‘the road.” Books teach and imagination 
often leads conception astray, leaving 
learning frail as his theory until cor- 
rected and strengthened by fact and real- 
ism. Commercial travel is practical, and 
its routes include nearly all the territory 
of fact. In the Pullman, the waiting- 
room and the hotel, discussions are open, 
introductions are rare, and mistaken 
assertions are quickly combated. ‘‘The 
road” is a school. 


Practical Suggestions 

How many take the interest in their 
work that they doin a game of chess or 
billiards ? Those whodo, succeed. When 
an occupation becomes labor, it is quite 
certain to be a failure. There is no more 
work about sawing wood than playing 
base-ball; no more work about keeping 
books than in playing whist; it is just as 
easy to get interested 1n sawing wood or 
keeping books as in playing base-ball or 
whist. There is an opposing force in all 
work as in all games, the antagonistic 
power that makes the game worth play- 
ing or the work worth doing. In the 
game of both work and play there are 
chances to win. Everyone does not en- 
joy the game of base-ball; everyone does 
not enjoy the game of sawing wood; 
but nearly all can become interested in 
some game or work. 

The field for work on the road is broad. 
The first subdivisions are mechanical, 
scientific, professional and literary, which 
are again subdivided and re-subdivided 
minutely, offering many games of work 
to select from. There is room in any of 
the above-named branches of travel for 
those who will make their business a 
study. 

At this day the great commerce of the 
United States is largely transacted 
through traveling representatives. Ev- 


erything grown or produced requires 
esmen at once or finally when it is 
hewn, woven, carved, cut, dried, boxed, 
canned, tanned, planed, molded or turned 
to make it marketable through the medium 
of the man on the road. Salesmen are 
wanted every day, everywhere. Hun- 
dreds of firms send out men unfa- 
miliar with the business they represent 
because they cannot get trained talent. 
Remuneration is good and there is no 
investment of capital. Expenses are 
paid and salaries can be profitably in- 
vested, thus increasing earnings. On 
trains there is ample time to take up 
some study that will afford profit and 
pleasure. A young man who, in the past 
three years, has acquired a fair knowl- 
edge of Spanish by studying between 
stations on trains, informs me that his 
employers will send him to Mexico, where 
they desire to extend their trade, and 
will handsomely advance his salary. 


Unnecessary Talking and Lying 

The first merchant I ever called on 
was a druggist of asmall Illinois village. 
I did a great deal of unnecessary talk- 
ing and some unnecessary lying. I told 
of where I had traveled and of large or- 
ders I had taken, endeavoring to mask, 
if possible, the fact that I was then tak- 
ing my first order. The druggist asked, 
now and then, some question that called 
out another lie as a protection to what 
I had said; I argued with myself that 
my deceptions were not harmful because 
they did not misrepresent the goods I 
offered, but, as I thought, covered my 
newness. After an hour, Mr. Merchant 
interrupted me by saying: ‘‘Young man, 
I am going to give youan order. I want 
to help you because this is your first trip. 
When you go to the next man, tell him 
frankly that you have just started out, 
because if he should not know the honor 
of your house as well as I, he might 
judge them by what you tell of your 
travels.” His polite manner of telling 
me that I would better tell the truth, at 
first nettled me; but, after collecting my 
thoughts, I admitted to him that I was 
not only making my ‘maiden trip,” but 
that he was the first merchant I ever 
called on, and his was the first order I 
ever sold. 

Since then I have had twelve years’ 
experience as a drummer and know that 
even in insignificant utterances it pays 
to be honest. 


Truth is Money at Interest 


There are times when money seems to 
be lost by telling the truth, but I believe 
it is only out drawing interest. Honesty 
is the most essential quality to build up 
a trade on the road. Imagine a mer- 
chant wanting to become the patron of 
a representative that misrepresents. 

I had been a traveler more than two 
years before I knew that I was wasting 
much energy by superfluous talk. A 
Galveston, Texas, man one day gave 
me audience; I told him of the merit 
of my goods, the standing of my house. 
I talked and talked and talked, often re- 
peating the points I had made. He lis- 
tened calmly and not without apparent 
interest. Finally I could think of noth- 
ing else to say, but hesitated to cease my 
argument, for I seemed to be gradually 
bringing my man to the buying point; 
but there seemed to be an end to even 
such a plentiful article as talk, and I 
said: ‘‘ Well, that’s all; I don’t know 
anything else to say.” 

‘I have been waiting for thirty min- 
utes,’’ he replied, ‘‘to tell you that I can 
use some of your goods.” He said this 
with a touch of sarcasm that taught me 
another lesson. It is not the salesman 
who does the most talking that sells the 
most goods, but the one who studies all 
the good points in his line, knows them 
by heart, and says what he has to say 
briefly, and with an emphasis that is con- 


vincing. If is only a simple ‘Yes, sir,” 
or ‘‘No, sir,” say it in capital letters. 


Appearance is of Great Consequence 

Almost any man can be a gentleman, 
and a gentleman can sell goods. A deal- 
er or buyer may be uncouth, but he re- 
spects a gentleman, and will give one 
both attention and patronage, in prefer- 
ence to the vulgar. Vulgarity is the 
lowest form of familiarity that a sales- 
man can indulge in with his trade. The 
salesman who appeals to buyers by 
telling smutty stories under the delusion 
that he is on close terms with them, will 
find that some gentlemanly competitor 
who commands the respect of his cus- 
tomer, will slipin and get the orders 
while he goes on with his questionable 
yarns, and will some day awake to find 
that he is telling the stories and the 
other fellow is doing the business. 

One of the most imprudent errors a 
salesman can make is to ask his custom- 
er to have adrink. A buyer knows that 
salesmen do not ask the hotel clerk, the 
barber or the banker they patronize to 
have a drink, and he can only judge that 
your treating in his particular case, is to 
obligate him. A good buyer cannot be 
bought by a drink or a cigar, and it is 
often an insult to him. Tips should be 
confined to waiters and porters and paid 
in cash, not drinks; likewise a commer- 
cial traveler should decline drinks if not 
the more modest cigars, from his custom- 
ers. Social favors are the beginning of 
familiarities that soon impress the mer- 
chant with the ideathat he knows as much 
as the traveler about his wares; and, for 
the same reason that he would not engage 
a lawyer or a doctor that knew no more 
than himself, he will deal with commer- 
cial men who keep close to the business 
shore and who know the value of reserve. 

Neatness in personal appearance must 
not be overlooked by the commercial 
man who would succeed. Clothes that 
look well, cuffs and collars that are clean, 
shoes well polished and hair well trim- 
med emphasize all the other necessary 
qualities that contribute to success. An 
honest man looks more honest, and a 
well put sentence seems better put when 
accompanied by proper clothes. 


The Traveler Should Read 


A traveling man should obtain works 
pertaining to the line he represents and 
post himself better than his trade. If 
possible, go through the fields where the 
raw goods are grown ; the factories where 
made, and interview the laborer who 
helps to produce his stock, mastering the 
small matters and posting himself on 
the differences and details. 

Many a sale has been lost because the 
salesman could not give the best freight 
rate or route for his goods at a moment's 
notice. 

Salesmen are in demand. It is not 
difficult to sell goods. To begin, choose 
your line, put a value on your services, 
then go to some good company and sell 
them your ability. If you offer your 
services well, you will not go far before 
someone will conclude tnat you can offer 
your goods well also. 

I watched my employer recently say 
‘“‘No,” to a young man, an applicant for 
a position on the road. ‘‘No,” said he, 
‘we have applicants every day.” The 
yous man, calmly surveying a United 

tates map on the wall, pointed to it and 
said: ‘‘Is there no place in all that terri- 
tory where you want to extend your 
business or increase it?’ ‘‘Oh, yes,” re- 
plied my employer, ‘‘we always want to 
increase business.” ‘‘That is why I 
called: I cameto increase your business,” 
the young man said, with a gentlemanly 
audacity by which he made his first sale. 
He sold his ability. Later, my employer 
remarked to me: ‘‘We have room for a 
dozen young fellows like that.” 


Roosevelt on Wealthy Young Men 

“I'd order them to work. I'd try to 
develop and work out an ideal of mine, 
—the theory of the duty of the leisure 
class to the community. I have tried to 
do it by example, and it is what I have 
preached,—first and foremost, to be 
American, heart and soul, and to go in 
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with any person, heedless of anything 
but that person's qualifications. 

‘*For myself, I'd work as quickly beside 
Pat Dugan as with the last descendant 
of a patroon; it literally makes no dif- 
ference to me so long as the work is good 
and the man is in earnest. 

**One other thing I'd like to teach the 
young man of wealth,—that he who has 
not got wealth owes his first duty to his 
family, but he who has means owes his 
first duty to the state. It is ignoble to 
try to heap money on money. I would 
preach the doctrine of work to all, and 
to the men of wealth the doctrine of un- 
remunerative work.” 


* 
A “Double-Ender” Rule 


‘*When a young man has thoroughly 
comprehended the fact that he knows 
nothing, and that intrinsically he is of 
but little value,” says an exchange, ‘‘the 
next thing for him to learn is that the 
world cares nothing for him,—that he is 
the subject of no man’s overwhelming 
admiration and esteem,—that he must 
take care of himself. 

“If he be a stranger, he will find every 
man busy with his own affairs, and none 
to look after him. He will not be noticed 
until he becomes noticeable, and he will 
not become noticeable until he does 
something to prove that he has an abso- 
lute value in society. No letter of rec- 
ommendation will ~ him this, or ought 
to give him this. No family connection 
will give him this, except among those 
few who think more of blood than of 
brains.” 


, . 
The importance of Good Clothes 


‘After a long business career,” says a 
long-headed business man, ‘‘my delib- 
erate judgment is that it pays to wear 
good clothes fashionably made. I re- 
member when, as a boy, I began my 
business career at six dollars a week. I 
was sent on an errand to a swell tailor's 
establishment of the city. After I had 
done my errand, the tailor looked me 
over, and suggested that I should order 
a new suit. When I explained my 
financial condition, he said, kindly: ‘My 
boy, whatever it may cost, it would be 
the best business investment you could 
make. With fashionably cut garments, 
eg own confidence and self-esteem will 

e enhanced, and other people will think 
better of you;’ and he generously offered 
to make me a suit and let me pay for it 
whenever I could, or not at all. It was 
as good an investment as I could have 
made. The habit it gave me of always 
wearing good clothes helped me very 
much in my business career." 


> 
BUSINESS HINTS 


The man who pays his expenses the first 
year of his business venture is pretty sure 
to make a decided success of it afterwards. 


- 


The world generally gives its admiration 
not to the man who does what nobody else 
ever attempts to do, but to the man who 
does best what multitudes do well. 
—MAcauLay. 


Whether a boy is from farm or city, rich 
or poor, weak or strong, talented or not, 
will and work are sure to win. Wishes fail 
but wills prevail; labor is luck. 

—WILbuR F. Crarts. 


A somewhat varied e ience of men has 
led me, the longer I live, to set the less 
value on mere cleverness; to attach more 
and more importance to industry and physi- 
cal endurance.—Hvux Ley. 


When you set out to do anything, never 
let anything disturb you from doing that 
one thing. This power of putting the 
thought on one particular thing and keep- 
ing it there for hours at a time takes 

tice and it takes a long time to get into the 
habit.—THomas A. Epison.- 


Listen to the remarks of customers, ana- 
lyze their criticisms, weigh their praises, 
cull their comments, study closely their 
faces oe ae are being shown them. 
Inat ways they may say or look 
something that would give a relish to 
advertisement if y woven into 
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A formal conspiracy was hatched to 
the prejudice of the intractable young- 
ster who refused to be dealt with as other 
newcomers had been. The plan hit up- 
on by the conspirators was the follow- 
ing 

In the summer-time the boys were 
taken by one of the tutors to bathe in 
the sheep-wash. The greatest pluck had 
to be shown on these occasions, and who- 
ever shrank from plunging head first in- 
to the water, or showed the slightest 
signs of cowardice or hesitation, had to 
suffer severely for it. 

The tutor would take the unwilling 
boy by the shoulders, push him toward 
the deepest part of the water, and throw 
him in headlong; and when he struggled 
out, the other boys were permitted to 
repeat the punishment until the novice's 
repugnance was quite cured. Otto Von 
Bismarck’s enemies stood ready on the 
edge of the pool. 

The new boy, however, plunged head- 
long into the water, dived, and came up 
on the opposite bank. A unanimous 
‘‘Hurrah!” broke from the lips of his 
surprised comrades. 


> 


Mrs. Lincoln as a Hospital “Angel” — 


7¥ GENTLEMAN of West Superior, 
James H. Agen, is quoted by the 
that while he was in General Grant's 


‘* Youth's Companion” as saying 
army in the campaign of 1864, he was 


helpedtocull them. I will come 
againintwoorthreedays. Keep 
up your courage. You are going 
to get well; you must get well.’ 

‘She was the first woman who 
had spoken to me since I reached 
the army. Looking at the sweet 
flowers which Mr. Lincoln had 
‘helped to cull,’ and thinking of 
the dear woman who had spoken 
so kindly and hopefully, had 
more effect in brightening my 
spirits than all else that had oc- 
curred in the hospital. 

‘Three days later the same 
lady came again, and straight to 
my cot. 

‘* ‘How is my little soldier-boy to-day?’ 
she asked, in a way so motherly that it 
reminded me of my good mother back 
in New York, the patriot mother who 
had given her consent to my going to 
the war, after praying over the matter 
manytimes. That hospital angel,—that 
is what we learned to call those noble 
women,—after giving me a taste of 
chicken and jelly, asked if I had a moth- 
er. She saw by the tears in my eyes 
that I had. 

‘«* Now we will write mother a letter.’ 

‘“‘Then she sat by my side and wrote 
the letter. I hadn't been able to write 
for a month. 

‘**T have told your mother that I am 
near her soldier-boy, and have talked 
with him. What shall I tell her for you? 
—that you are still too weak to write 
yourself?’ 

‘«* Please don’t tell her that; it will 
make her worry. Tell her I am fast 
getting well.’ 

**The very day I got home my mother 
asked me how I liked Mrs. Lincoln, the 
President's wife. 





THE HARVEST HOME 


stricken with fever and carried to one of 
the hospitals near Washington. He was 
only sixteen years old, and very ill. In 
the hospital he had an experience about 
which he never wearies of talking. In 
his own language, it was as follows :— 

‘‘One day, after I had passed the 
danger-point, and was taking a little 
notice of what was going on, a number 
of ladies came through the hospital. 
They had baskets containing delicacies 
and bouquets of beautiful flowers. One 
of them stopped at each cot as they 
passed along. A bunch of blossoms 
was handed to each sick or wounded 
soldier, and, if he desired it, a delicacy 
of some kind. Every now and then one 
of the women sat in a camp-chair and 
wrote a letter for some poor fellow who 
had n't the strength to write himself. 

‘‘I wanted nothing to eat or drink, 
but those pretty posies held my atten- 
tion. One of the ladies stopped at my 
cot. Ihadn’t yet got my full growth, 
and in my emaciated, pale condition, I 
must have looked like a child. She 
seemed surprised as she looked at me. 

‘**Poor child, what brought you here?’ 

‘««They sent me here from the Army 
of the Potomac.’ 

‘** But you are not a soldier.’ 

‘*Yes, madam; I belong to a New 
York regiment. The surgeon here has 
the record.’ 

‘**Can I do anything for you? 
you eat, or take a swallow of wine?’ 

‘**T'm not hungry or thirsty.’ 

‘**Can I write a letter for you?’ 

‘** Not to-day; I’m too weak.’ 

‘**Then I will leave some of these 
flowers with you. President Lincoln 


Can 


‘**T never met Mrs. Lincoln. What 
made you think I had?’ 

‘‘Then she took from a box closely 
guarded in the old bureau, a letter. It 
read like this :— 

‘** DEAR Mrs. AGEN: 
the side of your soldier-boy. He has 
been quite sick, but is getting well. He 
tells me to say to you that he is all mght. 
With respect for the mother of the young 
soldier, Mrs. ABRAHAM LINCOLN.’ 

‘‘ That was the first I knew that it was 
the President's wife who had made me 
those two visits. I begged mother to 
give me the letter. ‘You can have it 
when I am gone,’ she said. When she 
died, a box and an old letter folded in a 
silk handkerchief were among her gifts 
to me. 

‘‘The box, 'kerchief, and letter will 
pass along the Agen line as mementos 
too sacred for everyday display.” 


> 
‘DADS OLD BREECHES” 


‘‘When dad has worn his trousers out, 
They pass to brother John; 

Then mother trims them round about, 
And William puts them on. 


‘* When William's legs too long have grown, 
The trousers fail to hide ’em; 

So Walter claims them for his own, 
And stows himself inside ’em. 


I am sitting by 


‘*Next Sam's fat legs they close invest, 
And, when they won't stretch tighter, 
They're turned and shortened, washed and 
pressed, 
And fixed on me,—the writer. 


‘*Ma works them into rugs and caps 
When I have burst the stitches, 

At Doomsday we shall see, perhaps, 
The last of dad's old breeches.” 
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THE BEST WISH OF ALL 





And which of all wishes the wish that is 
best ? 
Not a toy for yourself, or candy, or pen- 
ny! 
Let me whisper it to you, if you have not 
guessed,— 
*Tis a wish for the child that never had 


any! 
> 
Noblesse Oblige 


‘‘Here, boy; let me have a ‘Sun.’"’ 

‘Can't, nohow, mister.” 

‘‘Why not? You've got them; I heard 
you a minute ago cry them loud enough 
to be heard at the City Hall.” 

“Yes, but that was down t’other block, 
ye know, where I hollered.” 

‘‘What does that matter? Come, now, 
no fooling; hand me out a paper; I’m in 
a hurry.” 

‘Could n't sell you no paper in this here 
block, mister, cos it belongs to Limpy. 
He’s just up to the furder end now; 
you'll meet him ” 

‘‘And who is Limpy, pray? 
does he have this special block?’ 

“Cos us kids agreed to let 
him have it. Ye see, it’s a 
good run on ‘count of the of- 
fices all along, and the poor 
chap is that lame he can't git 
around lively like the rest of 
us; so we agreed that the first 
one caught sellin’ on his beat 
should be lit on an’ thrashed. 
See?” 

“Yes, I do see. So you 
newsboys have a sort of 
brotherhood among your- 
selves?” 

‘Well, we're going to look 
out for a little cove what's 
lame, anyhow, you bet!”’ 

‘*There comes Limpy,now; 
he’s a fortunate boy to have 
such kind friends.” 

The gentleman bought two 
papers of him, and went on 
his way down town, wonder- 
ing how many men in busi- 
ness would refuse to sell their wares in 
order to give a weak, halting brother a 
chance in a clear field.—‘*TRuE FLac.”’ 


© 
Singing the Pain Away 


An eight-year-old child with a cut in 
her hand was brought to a physician. It 
was necessary for the best results to take 
a few stitches with a surgeon's needle. 
While the physician was making prepa- 
rations, the little girl swung her foot ner- 
vously against the chair, and was gently 
admonished by her mother who stood 
near to assist. 

‘That will do no harm,” said the doc- 
tor, kindly, ‘‘as long as you hold your 
hand still,” —- with a glance at the 
strained, anxious face of the child, ‘‘You 
may cry as much as you like.” 

‘I would rather sing,” replied the girl, 
with a smile. 

‘All right, that would be better. What 
can you sing?” 

“I can sing ‘Give, give, said the little 
stream.’ Do you know that?’ 

“I am_ not sure,” responded the doc- 
tor. ‘‘How does it begin?’ 

The little patient proceeded to illus- 
trate. 

‘That's beautiful,” said the doctor. 
‘I want to hear the whole of it.” 

All the while the skilled fingers were 
sewing up the wound, the sweet, childish 
voice sounded bravely through the room, 
and the only tears shed on the occasion 
came from the eyes of the mother. 

It is, I believe, a physiological fact 
that some expression of one’s feelings 
tends to lessen pain.— ‘‘Congregation- 
alist.” 


And why 
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A Farm-Scheol for Poor Boys 


Ex-President Cleveland as Patron of a Unique 
Educational Experiment 

OME time since, the newspapers 

throughout the country contained 

an announcement of a ‘‘Grover 

Cleveland Farm-School,” which 

was being organized at Princeton, New 

Jersey, where the ex-President is now 

living. The announcement was mis- 

leading, in that it gave the impression 
that the charity was originated by Mr. 

Cleveland, while he has only been very 
generous in contributing to its support. 

The idea of this unique school was 
originated by Mr. John Henry Vroom, 
who was himself a poor boy, and whose 
one great ambition has been to help 
other boys who are too poor to educate 
themselves for a usefullife. Mr. Vroom 
was forced to leave school at thirteen. 
He took a position as cash-boy in a Phil- 
adelphia department-store. He was 
very ambitious, and longed for a good 
education. He spent all his spare 
moments in reading, and was 
known on the ferryboats plying 
between Philadelphia and Cam- 
den, his home, as ‘‘the boy with 
the book.” 

Gradually he rose to a position 
of trust, and then entered college. 
During vacations he traveled for 
a manufacturing company, thus 
paying his tuition in the winter. 
After he was graduated from a 
Philadelphia college, he took a 
partial course in Princeton Theo- 
logical Seminary. All this time 
he thought of his friends, the poor 
boys, and the plans he had for 
their uplifting. Now his ambition 
is about to be realized. All that 
is needed is a few more men who, 
like Mr.Cleveland, will contribute 
money and influence to the suc- 
cess of the plan. 

Mr. Vroom visited Mr. Cleve- 
land and laid his plan before him. 
‘The ex-President was immediate- 
ly interested, and became enthu- 
siastic. When it was suggested 
that his farm would be a good be- 
ginning for the school, he at once 
consented to devote it tothat pur- 
pose. The farm consists of a hun- 
dred acres of beautiful land about 
three miles from Princeton, with 
a farmhouse and other outbuild- 
ings. Mr. Cleveland decided that 
some improvements would be 
necessary before it could be sufficiently 
useful, and straightway spent two thou- 
sand dollars upon the place. ‘There is 
now a fine new barn, also a large, com- 
fortable farmhouse, where twelve boys 
can easily be accommodated. More land 
is being acquired in the vicinity of the 
Cleveland farm. 

‘The idea ot the farm is that of a home 
which will be at once a school anda 
place where poor boys will receive man- 
ual training and a good English educa- 
tion, and when each one goes out into 
the world he will have some good trade. 
These boys will be taught to make the 
best use of their abilities, and to put the 
highest value into their labor. This 
Mr. Vroom considers one of the essen- 
tials of success. 

As soon as sufficient money is ob- 
tained, cottages will be erected all over 
the farm, for it is thought better to have 
the boys in small colonies rather than in 
one large dormitory. Older people will 
be secured to take care of them, and a 
man and wife in each cottage. 

Competent instructors have been ob- 
tained, many highly educated men and 
women being ready to teach there with- 
out remuneration. Instructors in the 
different trades will also be provided. 
One of the most attractive things about 
the school, to the boys, at least, is the 
plan of. giving each bof an acre for him- 
self. Each will be allowed to raise 
whatever he wishes, and the products 
will be sold in the surrounding cities. 
They will also be allowed to raise poul- 
try, and some of them will very likely 
raise broom-corn, which will be made into 
brooms on the premises. A weekly pa- 
per will be published, all the work of 
which will be done by the boys. They 
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Brain Teasers 


curate answers to all five ‘‘ Brain 
Teasers” below, Success offers five 
free subscriptions for one year. 
Replies must be neat, brief and com- 
rehensive, and must reach the editor 
y November 25, 1898. October Teasers 
will be answered in the number issued 
December 1, 1808. 


Brain Ceaser No. 1 


Why are the two pieces of a broken 
iron rod, after being properly welded, 
stronger than before the break? 


Brain Ceaser No. 2 


Why do not bricks burn in a conflagra- 
tion? 


bs the first subscriber who sends ac- 


Brain Ceaser No. 3 


Why do red-hot iron and frozen mer- 
cury produce identical sensations when 
touched? 


WHAT A BALLOON CAN DO 

It can ascend until its specific gravity 
is the same as that of the air around it; 
and, at any given height, can lift a 
weight exactly equal to the difference 
between its own weight there and that 
of the air it displaces. 


REBUS LETTER 
Sir, between friends, I understand your 
overbearing disposition ; a man even with 
the world is above contempt, whilst the 
ambitious are beneath ridicule. 


HISTORICAL QUESTION 


The picture represents the last fight 

in the Colosseum at Rome. 
THE VICTORY IN DEFEAT 

Nearly a hundred thousand Romans are assem- 
bled in the Colosseum to see the hated Christians 
st le for their lives with the wild beasts of the 
amphitheater. The grand spectacle is preceded by 
a duel between two rival gladiators, trained to fight 
to the death to amuse the populace. When a gladi- 
ator hit his adversary in such contests, he would 
say “Hoc habet” (He has it), and look up to see 


Brain Ceaser No. 4 





WHAT HISTORICAL INCIDENT DOES THIS PICTURE REPRESENT ? 


Brain Ceaser No. 5 


A farmer planted nine plum trees so 
that they were in rows in ten directions, 
three trees in each row. How were they 
planted? 


Answers to September Brain Teasers 
WEIGHT OF SUBMERGED IRON 


As acubic foot of water weighs 62.5 
pounds,and a héavy object, when weighed 
in water, loses as much weight as that 
of the water it displaces, au object losing 
125 pounds in weight when thus sub- 
merged, must contain as many cubic 
feet as 62.5 is contained times in 125, or 
two cubic feet, or 1728 cubic inches. 

Since two cubic feet of water weigh 
125 pounds, an object displacing two 
cubic feet of water, and having a specific 
gravity of 7.8, that of iron, must weigh, 
in air, 7.8 times 125 pounds, or 975 pounds. 





will set their own type, correct the 
proofs, and print the paper. 

It is not intended that any and eve 
boy shall be received into this school. 
Only those who are ambitious and will- 
ing to work are wanted, and great care 
will be exercised in selection. ‘They will 
be allowed to follow their inclinations as 
to their life-work, but Mr. Vroom is de- 
termined that they shall do something, 
and do it well. 

The school will be opened late in the 
autumn. When more contributions are 
received, cottages will be erected and the 
school started. There are already twelve 


boys at the farmhouse, where a good 


whe‘her he should kill or spare. If the people held 
their thumbs np, the victim would be left to recover; 
if down, he was to die. If he showed the least re- 
luctance in presenting his throat for the death-blow, 
there would rise a scorntul shout : “Recife ferrum” 
(Receive the steel). Prominent persons would some- 
times go into the arena and watch the death 
agonies of the vanquished, or taste a hero’s blood. 
The rival gladiators,as they entered, had shouted 
to the emperor : “Ave, Cesar, morituri te salutant” 
(Hail, Cesar, those about to die salute thee). Then 
in mortal strife they fought long and desperately, 
their faces wet with perspiration and dark with the 
dust of the arena. Susdenty an aged stranger in the 
audience leaps over the railing, and, standing bare- 
headed and barefooted between the contestants. 
bids them stay their hands. A hissing sound comes 
from the vast audience, like that of steam issuing 
from a geyser, followed by cries of ‘Back, back, 
old man.” But the gray-haired hermit stands like 
astatue. “Cut him down, cut him down,” roar 
the spectators, and the gladiators strike the would- 
be peacemaker to earth, and 5 over his body. 
But what of it? What is the life of a ° 
hermit com with the thousands who have met 
their deaths in that vast arena? The unknown 
man died, indeed, but his death brought Rome to 
her senses, and no more gladiatorial contests dis- 
the Colosseum, while in every province of 
empire the custom was utterly abolished, to be 
revived no more. The vast ruin stands to-day a 
monument to the victory in the hermit’s defeat. 


farmer and his wife are caring for them 
as if they were their own children. Let- 
ters are contintally arriving from all over 
the country, written by boys who are 
anxious to live at the Home. Most of 
them are addressed to Mr. Cleveland, as 
it is the general impression that he is at 
the head of the institution. 

Governor Voorhees, of New Jersey, 
Thomas A. Edison, and other influen- 
tial men are very much interested in this 
new work, and have contributed to its 
foundation. There is every reason to 
believe that it will be very successsul, 
and the means of making worthy men 
out of many poor but ambitious boys. 


29 
RIPPLES OF LAUGHTER 


There are just as big fish in the political sea as 
have ever been convicted.—** Puck.” 


“Ma, may I go out to play 

“No; you must sit still where you are 

Pause. 

**Ma, may I| go down into the kitchen 

“No; I want you to sit perfectly quiet 

Pause. 

“*Ma, mayn’t I sit on the floor and play marbles?” 

“I have told you twice that | want you to sit just 
where you are and be quiet, and | mean exactly 
what I say.” 

Pause. 

“Ma, may I grow?’ 


Most men who are architects of their own fortunes 
wreck themselves with extras and incidentals. 
“Puck. 


“Grandfather's clock” was screwed to the wall, 
with its tin weights, filled with sand, hanging down 
by chains, and its long pendulum swinging slowly 
back and forth. The mother asked little Dot to 
f° into the room and see if the clock was running, 

or she had not heard it strike all the afternoon. 
Dot came back, put her curly head in at the door, 
and exclaimed: ‘““Why no, mamma, de clock ain't 
i It is des standin’ still and a-waggin’ its 
tail.” 


The teacher of a Sunday-school class was telling 
the little boys about temptation, and showing how 
it sometimes comes in the most attractive form. 
She used as an illustration the paw of a cat. 

“Now,” said she, “you have all seen the paw of 
acat. It is as soft as velvet, isn’t it?” 

“Yesem,”’ from the class. 

“And you have seen the paw of a dog ?”’ 


“*Y esem. 

“Well, although the cat’s paw seems like 
velvet, there is, nevertheless, concealed in 
it, something that hurts. W hat is it ?”’ 

No answer. 

“The dog bites,” said the teacher, ‘when 
he is in anger, but what does the cat do?” 

“Scratches,” said a boy. 

“Correct,” said the teacher, nodding her 
head approving! . “Now, what has the 
cat got that the dog hasn't ?”’ 

“Whiskers !”’ said a boy on the back seat, 

* The Alliance.” 


That quick wit is not confined to the 
cities was proved the other day by a young 
woman who was rambling along one of the 
Long Island roads. She was dressed 
cunety. oe thought, and when she met a 
small, bare-legged urchin carrying a bird’s 
nest with eggs in it, she did not hesitate 
to stop him. “You are a wicked boy,” s! 
said. ‘How could you rob that nest? No 
doubt the poor mother is now grieving for 
the loss of her eggs.”’ “Oh she Son't car*,” 
replied the urchin, edging away, ‘she’s up 
in your hat.”’ 


_ It was at a ribbon sale in one of the lead- 
ing _drygoods stores in New York City. 
I clerks were busy measuring ribbon 
for an anxious line of customers, and the 
paper that is rolled around the ribbon was 
ast accumulating on the floor. A porter 
came along with a bag and commenced 
el up the paper, when a fellow porter 
1ailed him with: “ Hello! Jack,how’s busi- 
ness?” “I can’t complain,” said Jack, “my 
business is picking up.” 


_An excited German rushed into a flo- 
rist’s store to order a flower-piece. His wife 
had just died and the bewildered man 
scarcely knew what he said. 

German.—Gif me a piece of flowers for my vife. 

Florist.—W ould you like a pillow, or— 

German.—Vell, let it be a pillow. 

Florist.—Any inscription on it? 

German.—Yes, put somedings on it. 

Florest.—Would you like “At Kest,’—“Gone, 
but not Forgotten,” or- 

German.—Vell, put “Gone, but don’t you for- 
got it.” 

And the excited German rushed back to his des- 
olate home. 


It is said that when Cervera was sailing out of 
Santiago Harbor and shots were pouring fiercely 
upon his ships, he said, with a sigh: “At last, 
things are coming my way.” 





TRUE HAPPINESS 

Wall, said Weary Wraggles, 

| wish | was a frog, 
A loafin’ in the sunshine 

Upon a floatin’ log. 
Then | would be mos’ happy, 

And spend the bloomin’ day, 
A thinkin’ of my greenback, 

An’ the bank across the way. 

— Dwadn in “The Brunonian.” 


INEFFICIENT GOVERNMENT 

“Folks generally hab a good deal to say about de 
gubberment ob dis Uni States bein’ strong an’ 
pow’ful,” said Mr. Julius Black, in a tone of dis- 
gust, to his old friend Uncle Komulus Washing- 
ton, “but I call it weak, sah, weak as water!” 

“What am de cause ob yo’ feelin’ dat wa: gs. 
lius?”’ inquired Uncle Romulus, mildly. bs t 
hab de gubberment done ?’’ 

“*Taint done nuffin ; dat’s de trouble,” said Mr. 


Black. “Here I is, a li 
culate dat de state gibs permission for de w tin’ 


in Julius k and Susannah Johnson 
an’ I fifty cents for cense. An’ when | 
took dat paper to Susannah J q 

to me, an’ told her dat de eye ob de law was 


marry 
u her, dat yaller gal jess laff in my f sah !”’ 
Am dat so?” ola Uncle Resales. “She 


me, an’ she said dat 
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SUCCESS 


WALTER WELLESLEY 


all over New England and other parts of 
the United States. If the rock be pow- 
dered, these alkalies can be obtained by 
the use of boiling water, a fact which 
would indicate that there must be some 
me and inexpensive process by which 

hey may be obtained in unlimited quan- 
tities at reasonable prices. The writer 
has often wondered why our agricultural 
chemists have not experimented more 
carefully inthis direction. The problem 
is surely more promising of solution than 
was Edison's when he attempted to sol- 
der an inflammable carbon filament to 
an iron or a copper wire, for ais arc-light 
bulbs now so widely in use; and its solu- 
tion would bring even greater wealth to 
the world. 

Doubtless an equally inexhaustible 
supply of phosphorus may be found, so 
that Science can augment the products 
of the earth for a thousand years faster 
than population will increase. 

With the ‘staff of life” thus provided 
fos, in unlimited quantities, in the tem- 
perate zones, and all the fruit, sugar 
— spices necessary for health promised 
by the inexhaustible fertility of the trop- 
ics, man will suffer from scarcity of food 
far less in the future than he has in the 


past. 
Sg 

Chemical Discoveries of tue Summer 

In June last, Professor Ramsay, of 
London, discovered ‘‘krypton,” a con- 
stituentof air. He had previously found 
‘‘helium,” and, in connection with Lord 
Rayleigh, ‘‘argon.”. He has recently 
found two other elements in our atmos- 
phere: ‘‘neon” and ‘‘metargon.” Such 
discoveries follow one another in 1898 
even more rapidly than in 1897. The 
artificial production of albumen, whose 
molecule even has been variously given, 
although usually considered C,, i 
Nie Ss O,,; also the discovery of ‘‘coro- 
nium” in ‘solfatara gases, although here- 
tofore supposed to be found only on the 
sun, are other scientific triumphs of this 
year, which still has two months for ex- 
periment and observation. 

> 

It Removes the Baggage-Truck Annoyance 

J. A. F. Aspinwall, chief mechanical 
engineer of the Lancashire and York- 
shire Railway Company, England, has 
devised a suspended overhead tramway, 
in connection with a combined electric 
traveler and crane, for transferring bag- 
gage at railway stations. The trunks, 
valises and packages are placed in a 
large wicker basket on small wheels for 
rolling on the platform, when desired, 
and with strong shackles for attaching 
hooks when they are to be hoisted to the 
tramway and mov ed over the heads of 
passengers. ‘‘One side, please,” will 
no longer sea travelers, who realize 
that instant obedience alone may save 
them from being run over. Mr. Aspin- 
wall's invention, if successful, will re- 
move one of the worst annoyances of 
railway travel in large cities. 


Sg 
SCIENTIFIC MISCELLANY 


The grains of Siberian gold are said 
to be larger, on an average, than those 
of any other country. 


> 
By his system of wireless telegraphy, 
Guglielmo Marconi has succeeded in 
sending messages sixteen miles and 
printing them in dot and dash on a 
Morse ribbon. 
* 


In an English laboratory, seeds were 
exposed for one hundred and ten hours 
to a temperature of about three hundred 
degrees below zero, Fahrenheit, and 
then thawed gradually for fifty hours. 
The investigators say that ‘‘ Their ger- 
minative power showed no appreciable 


difference from that of ordinary seed, 
and the resulting plants, which were in 
most cases grown to full maturity, were 
equally healthy in both cases.” This 
would seem to indicate that seeds can 
exist for indefinite periods in an abso- 
lutely inert condition. 


> 

Twenty posts of observation are to be 
established on or near the Congo River, 
in Africa, for the collection of flora, 
fauna, and mineralogical specimens, the 
results to be issued in the ‘Scientific 
Annals,” which will be printed in Brus- 
sels and issued every six weeks. 

* 

The famous Boston subway cost less 
than $5,000,000, the estimated expense. 
Next will come a tunnel to East Boston, 
and elevated electric lines, the whole 
forming a convenient and comprehensive 
system of rapid transit, a welcome relief 
to Tremont and Washington streets, 
which have been crowded, at times, be- 
yond the limit of patient endurance. 


¥ 
It is reported that five hundred and 
fifty pounds of ants’ eggs from Russia 
were recently sold in Berlin for twenty 
cents a pound. If the eggs all hatched 
and the busy insects thrive, sluggards 
should become scarce 1n Berlin,and wise 
men plenty. 
¥ 


Monsieur Mercadier, a French electri- 
cian, has invented what he calls a ‘‘duo- 
decaplex machine,” by means of which 
twelve Morse transmitters can be made 
to send as many separate messages on a 
single wire. 

» 


Near Briangon, formerly called Brig- 
antium, the highest town in France, 
4,330 feet above the level of the sea, is 
the Glacier du Casset, a huge frozen 
river . According to the ‘ ‘Scientific Amer- 
ican,’ * the glacier is now used as an ice 
quarry, the blocks being cut and con- 
veyed over an overhead cableway to a 
convenient place for shipment by rail to 
Paris. 

¥ 


‘‘As regards the economy of oil fuels,” 
says A. Morton Bell, ‘‘it has been ascer- 
tained by careful trials of all the fuels 
that, at the present prices of the district, 
the use of ‘blue’ oi and gas oil is 
cheaper than coke. The advantages ot 
oil fuel on a locomotive soon become ap- 
parent to those accustomed to the foot- 
plate, for, no matter how long the run,— 
and in these days the tendency is to 
make long runs without stopping,—there 
is a fire which, if properly adjusted, is 
always clean, always bright, always at 
its best; and after careful observation 
during a long experience with railway 
engines in various countries of the world, 
the writer ventures to say that there are 
no locomotives operated more easily by 
the men than those which are fired with 
oil fuel.” 


5 

In describing the vagaries of the Hal- 
ley comet in ** Popular Astronomy,” W. 
W. Payne says that striking changes in 
the comet's appearance began in the 
early part of October, 1835, and were 
first noticed as the tail began to form. 
October 2, the nucleus, which had pre- 
viously been faint and small, suddenly 
grew brighter, and became active, on its 
sunward side, throwing out streams of 
light, that one writer described, as 
‘fiery matter issuing from the crater of 
a volcano.” ‘Two days later, by the aid 
of high telescopic power, the central part 
of the head of the comet had a very 
curious appearance. The nucleus was 
not circular, as usual but elongated, 
some five or six times as great in one di- 
rection as inthe other. It was said ‘to 
resemble burning coal, from which there 
issued, in a direction nearly opposite to 
that of the tail, a divergent flame, vary- 
ing in intensity, in form, and in direc- 
tion. Occasionally it appeared doubled, 
and seemed to indicate that luminous 
gas was issuing from the nucleus.” 
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PARTING ADVICE TO PUPILS 


Sumner Mowry, Principal of South Kings- 
town, R. L, High School, to the Mem- 
bers of the Graduating Class 


OW, standing on the crest of one 
N success, let us look forward and 
try to learn upon what your future 
success is conditioned. I name as the 
tirst condition of all future achievements, 
your willingness to begin at the bottom 
round. The ladder to fame has many 
rounds, and your foot must press each 
firmly before the next is reached. Should 
you make the mistake of many over-con- 
fident young graduates, of attempting 
to begin with the top round, you will 
end your career at the bottom. 

The history of every field of human 
activity will illustrate it. He is a better 
commander who has served in every 
subordinate position. ‘This must illus- 
trate the law that pervades all depart- 
ments of life. You must build your 
mountains of fame with the single sands 
from the surging sea, and be content to 
place them one by one. And should 
once your hand falter at any point, there 
will begin a seam in the rock, which, 
once the thunderbolts of trial are let 
loose, will admit them to its center, and 
prove its destruction. Have the wisdom 
to begin at the beginning, be that ever 
so smai!, and move upon each succeed- 
ing step in its normal place. He only 
bears the mark of true greatness who is 
willing to recognize the value of the 
small things of life. 

Study that Infinite Victor, who, while 
He holds hourly communion with angels, 
still cares for the falling sparrow; who 
turns from numbering the worlds to 
count the hairs of your heads; who 
hastens from wielding a scepter over re- 
volving worlds to lift his hand in bene- 
diction on a babe; who turns aside from 
building suns and systems to articulate 
the skeleton of a spider; who, while with 
an earthquake He could shake the earth 
to an impalpable dust, or wipe out con- 
tinents with a comet's tail, prefers to 
feed the grass with dew, or make nature 
sparkle with silent sunshine. 

As a second condition of your success, 
let me urge you, as I have done before, 
in every undertaking and under all cir- 
cumstances, to do honest work. Above 
all intellectual brilliancy or literary ac- 

uirements, we have need ot conscience. 

he highest premium is paid for con- 
science, trustworthiness, unquestionable 
integrity. It is dishonest to undertake 
a work when you know you have not the 
ability to perform it well. To take an 
interest in your work and perform it as 
you would have it done for yourself; to 
put heart into it as well as brain,—this 
is what I mean. To carry its problems 
with you from the field and make them 
subjects of your anxiety and objects of 
your study in other ‘hours than those in 
the contract; to be ever vigilant for your 
employer's interests; in short, to bring 
every energy and ability into the work 
with a hearty enthusiasm, regardless of 
profit, and for the higher reason that 
you have promised it,—this is honest 
work. 

I trust I need not tell you that, in this 
rugged world of shams, yet of keen dis- 
cernment, this is the only pathway to 
honorable distinction and true success. 
At first, it may seem to you otherwise, as 

you look for but a moment on some bril- 
iant but dishonest lives in the world, 
but.a longer observation will teach you 
what the history of every humble life 
will attest, that brains without heart win 
no permanent victories over the heart of 
the world. Intellect will command a 
kind of respect or admiration, as it will 
command a certain price in the market; 
but it never did and never can win the 
love of men. And to move through this 
world without its loving confidence is to 
die daily away from home. Dress pa- 
rades never won a battle. Brilliant show 
without the fragrance of honest lives 
will never win success. Love is the ker- 
nel in the harvest, and must be the bread 
of life. All service without it will end 
in ashes or chaff. 

But, at last, let me ask you to contem- 
plate athird pillar of your future sup- 
port, which may, indeed, involve much 
that I have already stated, but which 
needs distinct mention, and upon which 
I wish to place all possible emphasis. 


SUCCESS 


You must be masters of yourselves. 
Complete success does not come in a day, 
but must be a product of growth,—not a 
growth by accretion; you are not to grow 
as stones grow, but in the manner of all 
organic life, from within. 

o each let me say: Your future will 
be a product of yourself. What you are 
your fruits will be. And your fruits, 
germinating and taking root in the world 
around you, will return to you your har- 
vest. So that not only will the imme- 
diate products of your life be what you 
are, but the world will be to you what 
you are within yourself. 

It is atruth that weighs on my heart 
as one of the earnest things of eternity, 
that your future will be colored from 
yourselves, and just as you have it in 
your power, therefore, to mold your- 
selves, you carve your own destiny. 

As the onees of this occasion arise 
from the glory begun within you, so shall 
each succeeding crown, including that 
beyond the blue, wreathe itself out of 
your well-mastered lives, and be as 
deathless as your spirit. All crowns 
brought you from another garden will 
wither on your brow to proclaim your 
sterility. Cultivate, then, that prolific 
soil, and prove yourselves worthy of 
dominion over others by ruling well your- 
selves. To hare all your faculties well 
in hand, responding correctly and power- 
fully to your will, is one of the great 
ends of an education. 

Knowing the laws of your bodies, you 
need to govern them, witn all their appe- 
tites, completely. More ruin hangs on 
negligence here than on any other single 
fact. Husband ue 9 physical resources 
now. You may feel that you have asur- 
plus of vitality, but you should guard 
tnis as a reserve force for the future. 
Be your own masters. Do not put your- 
selves under entangling obligations; 
they may cheat you of golden oppor- 
tunities. Be not slaves tocircumstances, 
but masterthem. Be not content always 
to serve. Seek dominion and glory, but 
seek them through self-control. But 
after all this toil and acquisition and 
discipline, storms will threaten your 
little bark, and the troubled sea retains 
no path by others made. When the 
storm is high, your arm will be weak to 
stay its fury, and your heart may lack 
the vigor to endure. Let me say, then, 
that not the least condition of your suc- 
cess will be His presence, who can com- 
mand even the sea, and whose resplend- 
ent power can chase the storms away 
and gild the wave with heavenly light. 

My young friends, I now bid you an 
affectionate ‘‘goodby”’ and a hearty 
Godspeed, bidding you remember that 
those who serve Him faithfully shall 
from Him receive their reward. 


a 


OBITUARY 


Frederick W. Lincoln 


Boston-born, February 27, 1817, a de- 
scendant of a Hingham, Massachusetts, 
settler of 1637, he received a public 
school education, and at thirteen was 
apprenticed to make mathematical in- 
struments. December 14, 1857, he was 
made Mayor of Boston. While in office, 
he uniformed the police. In 1859, as 
mayor for the second time, he secured 
United States codperation to preserve 
Boston harbor. he examination was 
made by Messrs. Totten, Bache and 
Davis. In 1860, he was re-elected, and 
was the ‘‘War Mayor” also. He was 
president of many important societies; 
manager of the Boston Storage Ware- 
house company, and treasurer of the 
Mechanics’ Association. He died at 
Dorchester, September 13, 1898. 


Dr. Samuel Eliot 


Dr. Samuel Eliot died at Beverly 
Farms, September 14, 1898. He was 
born in Boston, December 22, 1821; was 
graduated at Harvard College, in 1839, 
with Dr. Edward Everett Hale and 
Samuel Longfellow. He spent four 
years in Europe; published ‘‘Savona- 
rola,” *‘A History of Liberty,” etc.; was 
a professor at Trinity College, Hartford ; 

rinci of the Boston Girls’ High 

hool, superintendent of Public Schools, 
and president of the Massachusetts Gen- 
eral Hospital. In 1862, Columbia Col- 
lege gave him the degree of LL. D. He 
was a cousin of President Eliot, of Har- 


vard University; nephew of Mayor El- 
iot, and grandson of Samuel Eliot, who 
founded the Eliot professorship at Har- 


vard. 
General Tchernaieff 


General Tchernaieff, who died recent- 
ly at St. Petersburg, assaulted Tashkend 
ir Turkestan, contrary to orders. His 
act was commended, and in 1882 he was 
made military governor. In 1875 and 
1876, he was commander of the Servian 


army. 
John Hall, D.D. 


Dr. John Hall, of New York, died 
September 17, 1898, at Bangor, County 
Down, Ireland, at his sister’s residence, 
He wasof Scottish descent, bornin County 
Armagh, July 31, 1829. At thirteen 
years, in Belfast College, he was repeat- 
edly the Hebrew prize-man. He wasa 
missionary and preacher in West Ire- 
land, Armagh and Dublin. Queen Vic- 
toria made him Commissioner of Educa- 
tion in Ireland. In 1867, he was a dele- 
gate to America; New York at once saw 
his worth and seized upon him. He has 
been pastor of the Fifth Avenue Pres- 
byterian Church since November, 1867. 
With a salary of $15,000, a million-dol- 
lar church was built under his ministra- 
tion. He was chancellor of the Univer- 
sity of New York for several years. He 
gave a Yale course of lectures on preach- 
ing, and published several books. 


A Famous Life-Saver 

By special act of congress, in 1883, 
William H. Daily was awarded the con- 
gressional gold medal for saving life. 
Up to that time, he had rescued thirty- 
two persons from drowning, besides 
several others saved from death on the 
railroad. Since that time, several others 
have been saved by him. He was born 
in Boston, in 1838, and was a pupil at 
the Hawes School. He lived in Cali- 
fornia forty years. He was an excellent 
swimmer, and taught Miss Virginia 
Fair, daughter of James G. Fair, the 
millionaire, and other prominent per- 
sons. It is said of him that ‘‘he was 
strictly temperate, never having tasted 
an intoxicating drink during his entire 
life of sixty years.” Ten years ago, he 
returned to Boston, aad connected him- 
self with theatrical companies. He died 
at South Boston, September 16, 1898. 


Sherman Hoar 


Hon. Sherman Hoar died October 7. 
Through several months, in behalf of 
the Massachusetts Aid Association, he 
visited the camps in the South, where 
he contracted typhoid fever, from which 
he died, at thirty-eight years of age. 
He was born at Concord, Massachu- 
setts, son of Ebenezer Rockwood Hoar. 
Trained in the Concord school, prepar- 
ing at Phillips’ Exeter Academy, he 
graduated at Harvard, in 1882, the ora- 
tor of his class. He practised law in 
Waltham and Boston, surprised his fam- 
ily by becoming a democrat in 1890, and 
in 1890 was ——— by President 
Cleveland United States district attor- 
ney, and tried several famous cases, 
among them the Maverick bank and the 
Bram cases, acquitting himself with 
honor. 
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THE DAWN OF PEACE 


Put off, put off your mail, O kings, 
And beat your brands to dust ! 

Your hands must learn a surer grasp, 
Your hearts a better trust. 


Oh, bend aback the lance’s point, 
And break the helmet bar ; 

A noise is in the morning wind, 
But not the note of war. 


Upon the grassy mountain paths 
he glittering hosts increase ,— 
They — hey come! How fair their 


eet 
They come who publish peace. 


And victory, fair victory, 
Our enemies are ours! 

For all the clouds are clasped in light, 
And all the earth with flowers. 


Aye, still depressed and dim with dew; 
But wait a little while, 

And with the radiant, deathless rose 
The wilderness shal! smile. 


And every tender, living thing 
Shall feed by streams of rest; 
Nor lamb shall from the flock be lost, 
Nor nursling from the nest. 
—Joun Ruskin. 








POCKET BATH ROOM 


Not content 
with the many 
ingenious 
‘running wa- 
ter” arrange- 
ments already 
devised, we 
have this year 
brought out 
a new wash- 
stand which 
brings run- 
ning water 
economically 
into every 
smallest room in the house. 

The plan is simple, the washstand is 
thoroughly practical, and the cost is 
light. It comprehends a neat, panelled 
base, with automatic lifting top, carry- 
ing a brass towel rack. Hung between 
the top and the base, so that its weight 
is carried as a counterbalance to the 
top, is a richly decorated urn of water. 
It rocks easily on its axis and pours 
without a trace of effort. 

In front of the urn is the basin 
proper. This comprises a slab of imita- 
tion Tennessee marble, with a large 
porcelain bowl, having a rubber waste- 
cock, hung on a stout, nickelled chain. 

We are already assured of a great de- 
mand for these ‘ portable bath rooms” 
by reason of their exceedingly low cost: 
—$12.50 and $13 in ash and oak. 


Paine Furniture Co., 
Rugs, Draperies and 
Furniture..... 
48 Canal St., Boston, Mass. 
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“Sh—sh! Do not speak! Go back into 
the house and to bed; and, as you value 
your life,*do not come out again to- 
night!’ The girl obeyed. 

“Cad!” called a man,in guarded tones, 
‘‘he ye thar ?” 

“Sh—sh!’ replied Margaret. as she 
stood on a rock, and, with Joe's help, 
mounted the horse behind him. “Sh!” 
was her only reply to his questions until, 
when they had gone a mile or more, he 
asked, sharply, half turning in the sad- 
dle: ‘‘What's the matter on ye, Cad? 
Why in thunder don’t ye say nothin’ ?” 

For answer, the determined woman 
slipped from the horse, jerking Joe from 
his seat at the same time, and landing 
1im flat upon his back. ‘‘You wretch,” 
she cried, pointing a revolver at him; 
‘‘you cowardly wretch! Sure as you set 


foot on this soil again, or come near 
that girl, you die!” 
“Oh, don't shoot,” he cried, ‘‘an’ I 


won't never go near her agin’ !” 

Next day Margaret disclosed her iden- 
tity to h_y daughter, who was overjoyed 
to see the mother whom she had sup- 
posed to be dead. Cad’s grandfather, 
Simeon Galloway, in spite of the dark 
of Margaret's life, offered to let 
her visit her c1ild at his house. A few 
days later, when Cal Blake called with 
the sheriff to get eighty dollars of inter- 
est or foreclose the mortgage, Margaret 
paid the money,took a receipt,compelled 
a reduction of interest from ten per cent. 
to six, and went to Washington to raise 
money. Having sold her diamonds for 
$250, she was knocked down by a robber 
who had seen the sale, but was rescued 
by a passer-by who proved to be William 
Galloway, Cad’s father. At the nearest 
minister's, they were reunited. and re- 
turned to the old home at Roundstone. 

‘Things was all right, onct more,” 
Menes Davis. 


story 


> 
THE HEROES OF AMERICA 


H, perfect heroes of the earth, 

That conquer'd forests, harvest-set! 

Oh sires, oh mothers ot my West! 
How shall we count your proud bequest? 
But yesterday ye gave us birth; 
We eat your hard-earn'd bread to-day, 
Nor toil nor spin nor make regret, 
But praise our pretty selves and say 
How great we are. We all forget 
The still endurance of the rude 
Unpolished sons of solitude. 


What strong, uncommon men were these, 
The settlers hewing to the seas! 
Great horny-handed men and tanned; 
Men blown from many a barren land 
Beyond the sea; men red of hand, 
And men in love, and men in debt, 
Like David's men in battle set; 

And men whose very hearts had died, 
Who only sought these woods to hide 
Their wretchedness, held in the van; 
Yet every man among them stood 
Alone, along that sounding wood, 
And every man somehow a man. 
They pushed the mailéd wood aside, 
They tossed the forest like a toy, 
That grand, forgotten race of men,— 
The boldest band that yet has been 
Together since the siege of Troy. 


sd 


A TOWN POTATO PATCH 

—QOne hundred and ninety-three families 
were represented in the municipal potato 
patch planned in Columbus, Ohio. Up to 
July 1, one family had cleared $71.02 from 
their patch, with quite a good deal more to 
harvest. This family took for their patch a 
lot which had been used for a city dump 
and was covered with broken glass, stones, 
bricks, plaster, and all sorts of debris. Aside 
from raising vegetables, etc., for the family 
and fer market there is quite an education, 
especially for the children, in this garden- 
ing of vacant city lots. 


Let me give you also De Tocqueville's 
words for a motto: “Life is neither a 
pleasure nor a pain. It is serious busi- 
ness, to be entered on with courage and 
in a spirit of self-sacrifice.” 

Frances E. WIiLLarb. 


* 
After the present number, SUCCESS will be 
issued as a Weekly. See announcement on 
another page. 
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MOTE onall our high-priced 30 Vol. styles, of 

which the above is a sample, a special discouut 
also be given. 

THE ENC\CLOPEDIA BRITANNICA is the standard of all 

English-speaking countries of the world. 


GREATEST GENERAL HIS 

PR lie weaken 

GREATEST Russa aaa NG 
EA ae ORaPri 

GREA ICAL WORK. 


article upon | these and every other subject is 
treate: exhaustivel: bythe & greatest known specialists, 
hence every article is the best, mee reliable, and satis- 
factory that the world can fur 

The set may be returned to us any 
No Risk * time within ten days, if not satisfac- 
tory, and the money will be returned. 





Do Not THiS 


TO OBTAIN THE 


8th Wonder ~~ World 


FREE 


For Bicycle Riders, They Are Invaluable. 





THE EMPIRE STATE 
BICYCLE ALARM WHISTLE 


These whistles are made of metal, richly plated with pure 
A chain to match the whistle is at- 
tached to each and makes a beautiful ornament for everyone. 
They were used at the Chicago Columbian Exposition, and are to 
be used by the guards at the Paris Exposition in 1900, and are also 
used by the officers of the United States Navy, being selected 
from over one hundred different whistles offered for inspection. 

They give a mellow, penetrating note, never fail to attract at- 
tention, and are blown without the slightest effort. 

We will give one whistle and chain, carefully and neatly 
boxed, transportation charges fully prepaid, to each subscriber to 
our popular weekly magazine, SUCCESS, who sends directly to 
Those already 
on our subscription list may send in orders at once and their sub- 
scriptions will be renewed for a full year from present date of ex- 
piry, and the whistle will be sent ABSOLUTELY FREE. Send 
in your order at once, for our stock of whistles is limited. 

If you desire to purchase a whistle, without the subscription, 


GOLD. and highly polished. 


us a remittance of $1.50 for a year’s subscription. 


we will send it, prepaid, on receipt of $1.00. 


A beautiful Christmas, Néw Year’s, or Birthday Gift for 


every Bicycle Rider. 
.. ADDRESS . 


THE SUCCESS Cco., 


: Cooper Union, New York. : 
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SPECIAL 30 DAY OFFER EXTENDED 
TO READERS OF «SUCCESS” TO 
INTRODUCE OUR SPENDID NEW 
EDITION OF THE POPULAR ALLEN REPRINT. 


ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA at$25 


With a SPECIAL DISCOUNT to “‘Success”’ Readers 
Ordering Within 30 Days. 


ENTIRE SET DELIVERED ON PAYMENT 





THIS NEW EDITION of r Al. 
-— Reprint of this acer e work is supplied 
NEW COMPLETE APPENDIX VOLUME 

in ottiien Lys our cgheusiive A pices, sup 
ment. pages volume takes every = 
portant ¢ ttle in work and gives all the know!- 
edge that is new or recent concerning it, bring- 


ing information 
Dows te Date. it contains alse 50 New Maps, 


including the new Government Map of Klondike 
and Hawaii. Thus, with —— vol- 
umes, the Britannica Secounen well 
as the greatest, 

BINDINGS. —The volumes are and du. 


Kine ity eek ga gy ah 
wit xible back, on t k 
pape: It is sewed on the ne ower 
Which makes the most durable oft 


1.000 Sets will be supplied at this 
Cial limited edition of 





This edition will 
contain = one 


ginal rae Se while” at lees 


Absolutely Compete 
of the 8,000 illustrati 
ticles found in the 
than one-third the price, “r will be essentially equat 


to the ortginal edition, 

‘onsider the advantage ef a famil 
which has these velumes over one whic 
has not, or which has a cheap three or four vol- 
ume, wnretiable, so-called encyc When 
information is wanted parents or aalteren, 
here it is close at hand, and above all it is reliable. 

The poeese of the family become accustomed 
o refer to ite pages; ina few yearsthey possess 
a fund of knowledge worth many times the price 

of the work. 

Order Now $p@ take advantage of thisspien- 
valled fund of universal knowledge 


Sign this appileation or write for fuller ‘particntars, 


HENRY G. ALLEN & CO., 150 Fifth Ave., N.Y. | 
Gentlemen : I desire to take advantage of yous | 
| 
| 
| 





special offer on the Britannica 
Success readers, and tnelose $2.00 as initial 
payment. Send particnlars, and &f found 
sttifactory, I will order the 1, paying for it in 
Monthly payments of $2.00; otherwise the 
money t be refunded to me. 


HENRY G. ALLEN & CO., Publishers, 150 150 Fifth Ave., New Y New York. 
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The Here of Omdurman 


Sir H. Herbert Kitchener’s Great Victory for 
Civilization on the Nile 


HE Anglo-Saxon soldier on the 
Nile gains a great victory for civ- 
ilization as well as his cousin in 
Cuba or at Manila Bay. Like 
most startling successes, Herbert Kitch- 
ener’s victory in Omdurman was a long 
time in preparation. The man was pre- 
paring; the campaign was preparing. 
Major-General Horatio Herbert Kitch- 
ener was born in 1851, and obtained a 
leutenant’s commission at twenty years 
of age; he became a captain in 1883; a 
major the next year; a lieutenant-colonel 
in 1886; acolonel in 1888. From 1874 to 
1882, he was in civil employment,especial- 
ly in valuable service in Palestine ex- 
ploration; as vice-consul of Erzerum 
and surveyor of Cyprus. He resumed 
military service in Egypt in 1882, and 
now, sixteen years later, at the age of 
forty-seven, is the hero of Omdurman. 
In 1883, the Mahdi, or Mussulman 
prophet, proclaimed war against all in- 
fidels, and the conflict was swift, fierce 





SIR H. HERBERT KITCHENER 


and fanatical. The English govern- 
ment did not heed Gordon's call for re- 
inforcements, Gordon was killed, and 
Khartoum was in the Mahdi’s hands in 
the mournful January days of 1885. For 
eleven years, the Nile valley was left 
under the sway of Mohammed Ahmed 
and his more terrible successor, Abdul- 
lah. 

Early in 1896, Sir Michael Hicks-Beach 
startled the House of Commons by the 
announcement that the English army 
would advance to retake Soudan. 

Lord Dufferin, in 1882, had ordered 
Sir Evelyn Wood to create a new Egyp- 
tian army, and the fellaheen have been 
disciplined into good soldiers. In this 
work, Sir Francis Grenfell and Sir Her- 
bert Kitchener had an important share. 

Meanwhile, the Mahdi and his succes- 
sor were keeping up their cruelty among 


their own subjects and with captured | 


Christians, notably Slatin Pasha, 
whose face the Khalifa spat every morn- 
ing, Karl Neufeld, and Rossignoli. 
“Appropinguat Redemptio” —* Your 
redemption draweth nigh,” as the scout 
Oman wrote on a scrap of paper for 
Rossignoli to see. The first move was 
on the Firket camp, where the heroic 
dervishes were routed ; this was in June, 
1896; it was slow work to push the der- 
vishes up the Nile. All the resources of 
this most experienced Egyptian fighter 
were required. Kitchener as sirdar, or 
Egyptian commander-in-chief, reached 
Dongola; there the engineers built the 
long stretch of railroad; the town of 
Abu Hamed was carried by assault and 
fierce street fighting; Berber was aban- 
doned by the Mahdists, and the railroad 
was speedily trought to that point, 
which was occupied by English troops. 
Last Christmas came another victory; 
then the Mahdist generals rallied to 
the Khalifa, whose main army was 
about Shendy, near the sixth cataract. 
From there, at his master’s orders, Mo- 


into | 





SUCCESS 


hammed advanced to meet the sirdar’s 
force. On the Atbara, or Good Friday, 
the dervish force was utterly routed and 
their chief was captured. 

After Atbara, the sirdar waited for the 
rise of the Nile; then he advanced 
again; then came the splendid victory of 
Omdurman and the fallot Khartoum. 

By one effective blow, after these 
years of gloom following disaster, of 
preparation, of slow but sure advance, 
the Khalifa’s tremendous power was 
broken, Mahdism received its death- 
blow, and Soudan is restored to the 
blessings of English civilization. ‘‘ The 


sirdar will go down in history as one of 
the greatest, if not the greatest, of the 
soldiers who have won splendid reputa- 
tions in African warfare.” 





| 
--Robert J. Biggs, of New Bedford, wko | 
stood first in the West Point examinations, | 


has just been appointed to a cadetship. 


| 

—President McKinley presented the pen | 
with which he signed the declaration that 
made Cuba free, to Congressman W. Alden | 


Smith, who, 


twenty years ago, was a news- 
boy. 


—Success in life depends a great deal | 


on the manner of a man’s contact with his | 


fellows. Consequently, the closer he wraps 


himself up in his own selfishness, the less | 


likelihood there is of his obtaining success. 


—French cooking is first in demand ail 


over the world. Chefs, or first-class French 
cooks, receive from $3,000 to $12,000 a year; 

those of the second class from $1,000 to $1,500. 
Of the 30,000 professional cooks in New York, 

the majority are Irish, whose salaries range 
from $1,000 to $1, 800 a year. 


—Dr. Smiles tells us that his well-known 
book, *‘Self-Help,” was so contemptuously 
refused by the first publisher te whom he 
offered it that he put it away in his desk for 
years. He brought it out again after he had 
made a reputation by another book; and 
about 250,000 copies have been sold in Great 
Britain alone, while it has been translated 
into seventeen different languages. 


—Miss Margaret Rogers, of Montere 
County, California, twenty-three years old, 
is said to have made a fortune at her busi- 
ness of ranchwoman. She rounds up the 
cattle on her father’s ranch and her own, 


sees to the branding, marks the calves, sep- | 


arates the mavericks, corrals the colts and 
sheep, and is able to plow, sow, and run 
a harvesting machine. Miss Rogers won a 
medal at Oakland Seminary for proficiency 
in Latin and English literature. She plays 
the piano, and is equally at home in the 
parlor and the ee 


Prize Award for in Question No. ! 
1.—Catharine MacLeod, Caledonia, N.Y. 
2.—Louis L. Stevens, Rondout, N. Y. 
3.—C. L. Nash, Memphis, Tenn. 


. 7 
A Business Opportunity. | — 
Do you want to start in business for your- 
self? If you do, we are in position to help 
you. Don't wait. Write at once for particulars. 
NEW JERSEY M’F'G oe. (incorp.), 
Jersey City, N. J. 


A MARVELOUS BOOK. | 
he People’s Select 


YCLOPADIA. 


pages. Cloth. Red 
ae aon Port & Co., i Bi — 7. te 


$2.75 
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The Whole Family Supplied with Laundry 
and Toilet Soaps for a year at Half Price. 
Sent Subject to Approval and Payment after. 


On Thirty Days’ Free Trial. 


IS WISE ECONOMY TO USE GOOD SOAP. Our are sold 

entirely on their merits, with our guarantee of purity. Thousands 
of Families Use bay ey 4 for many years, in a = 
many in your vicinity. Ask us for your neighbor’s testimonials. 


THE: LARAIN PLAN 


saves you half the regular retail prices ; halfthecost. You 
pay but the usual retail value of the soaps and all middle- 
men’s profits are yours in a premium ; its*lf of equal value. 





“Chautauqua” Rocker 
and Reclining Chair. 


Can be adjusted to any position, a and honest of vil ty 

the occupant while seclioteg, Head-rest adjustable. Spring 
seat. A synonym of luxurious ease and comfort. It is 

of oak, po! antique finish. ‘The entire chair is uphol- 

stered with corduroy in crimson, old red, tol tobacco brown, blue 

or olive, as desired. It is very strong and perfectly simple in construction and fully guaranteed. 

AFTER TuHrrty Days’ TRIAL if the poschonse 

finds all the Goape, etc., of excellent quality and the 

premium entirely satisfactory and as represented, 

remit $10; if not, notify us goods are subject to our 

er. ‘e make no charge for what you have used. 


OUR GREAT 
COMBINATION BOX. 


If you remit in advance, you will receive in addi- 

o— a nice present for the lady of the house, and Me Lat fe varagp Fenily Gno Full Voss 
pment diy after order is received. Money re- wae “ontents 0 95.00 

ply yf wee BOX or PREMIUM does not 19 ee Ran mp A AOE 

‘prove a lexpected. Safe delivery guaranteed. The poses ithas nosuperior. bars. 

usaction is not complete until you are satisfied. 10] Bars White Woollen Scap 2 
= Many youths and maidens easily earn a Chau- A perfect soap for flannels. 

4 Desk or other premium free by dividing the 12 Pgs. Boraxine Soap Powder (full Ibs.) 
of a Combination Box among & few neigh- An unequalled laundry luxury. 
~ 4 readily pay the listed retail prices. This 
oa les the $10 needful to pay our bill,and gives the 
ons folk the premium as “a middleman’s profit.” 
he wide successof this plan confirms all our claims. 


THE LARKIN SOAP MFG. CO., 
Larkin St., Buffalo, W. Y. 


Established 1875. Capital $500,000. 








Modjeska Cold Cream 
ures chapped skin. 


Bottle Modjeska Tooth Powder 
Preserves the teeth, hardens the 
gums, sweetens the breath. 





| From New York Observer: We cheerfully recommend our readers to accept the offer made by the Larkin 
| Soap Mfg. Co. of Buffalo, N. ¥. Members of the Ofserre:'« staff have personally tested the Soap made by this 
| Company, and they know too that the extra value in premiums is very generous. 


The Watchman, Boston, says: We have examined the soaps and premiums offered by the Larkin Co. od 
are all they say. A man or woman is hard to please, who is not satisfied with such a returh for 








"{DIEBOLD SAFE # LOCK CO C0.1 


79 DUANE ST., N. Y. 


Works and Home Office, Canton, Obie. 
H. W. Beadle - - - Gen'l Agent. 





FIRE AND BURGLAR 
PROOF SAFES. 


VAULTS AND SAFE 
DEPOSIT BOXES. 


Largest Safe Works in the 


World. 
“ DIEBOLD” 
House Safes from $40 Up. PR 


DIEBOLD SAFE AND LOCK CO., 
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SKIN SOS nea megoenthentte, . wrinkles 








lovely, soft, velvety complexion. Dry Treatment, 26e. Honest service 
Removes tan and sunburn. By mail,25c. Agents t- poe oe x. M. 
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Notable Extracts from Recent Addresses by Famous Americans on Leading 
Topics of the Time 


The Heroes of Antietam 
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“Face to Face With Our Destiny ” 
rom a Spee 
: ‘ ob 7h, 4 4 
REATNES fe, for man 
and nat \ soft, easy 
life is n f it impairs 
the fiber of b t and muscle. 
We must dare t ind we must 
realize that 1it of toil 
and sacrifice 
The guns the tropic 
seas of the West te East have 
awakened us to t lige of new du- 
ties. Our flag and it stands 


for liberty a Where it has 


once floated, there must and shall be no re- 
turn to tyranny or savagery. We are face 
to face with our — and we must meet 
it with a high and resolute courage. For us 
is the life of action, of stern performance 
of duty; let us live in the harness, striving 
mightily; let us rather run the risk of wear- 
ing out than rusting out. 

Yet, after all, it seems to me that the 
great lesson to be taught our ple is the 
lesson both of brotherhood and of self-help. 
In our several ways, each of us must pre- 
serve his sturdy independence; and yet each 
must realize his dutv to others. 

Living, each one, in our war, strove in- 
cessantly todo even more than his duty, 
scorning to do less, and ashamed to falter 
or ask for aid; yet always glad to helpa 
brother who, however willing, was weaker. 
Dying, each faced with equal courage the 
fate which, in an instant of time, blots out 
all the differences that we rear with such 
infinite labor on the earth. Living and dy- 
ing, they gave us a lesson in American citi- 
zenship, and this lesson which they taught 
in the war, let us profit by as we live in 
peace. 
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Education 
Bishop Vincent om 
Recognition Day 
LL true education is self-education. 

The school is not everything. Af- 

ter the college career, the best 
= of one’s education is to be acquired. 
Without personal conviction, resolve, and 
enthusiasm, school life at its best will 
accomplish little. 

What is education? It consists in the 
formation of certain habits. A man truly 
educated has acquired the habit of observ- 
ing facts and people; of thinking about 
them; of reading what other people think 
about them; of growing his own thoughts 
on a variety of subjects; of regulating his 
own thoughts, avoiding idle reverie, and 
acquiring the art of concentration; of ex- 
pressing his thoughts by voice and pen; of 
embodying his knowledge in action, and this 
in the service of the individual and society. 
This man isthe truly educated man. 

Chautauqua stands (1) for the inspira- 
tion of young people to desire and to seek 
education. It aims to hold them in the 
school, especially during the perilous years 
between twelve and sixteen. Chautauqua 
stands (2) for the doctrine that education is 
not limited to youth, and that adults may 
become educated. Chautauqua emphasizes 
(3) the value of fragments of upportunity. 
It shows what may be done by one page a 
day of good reading in the course of ten 
years. Chautauqua gives in good English 
(4) the vast outlook of the scholar, — the 
college outlook; keeping parents and chil- 
dren together while the latz:er enjoy the ad- 
vantages of the school. Chautauqua (5) 
appeais to sentiment. It develops the class 
and college spirit by sundry devices, our 
class organizations, our processions, ban- 
ners, songs, and the incidental provisions 
made for the promotion of a feeling of fra- 
ternity and enthusiasm. Chautauqua insists 
(6) that just as the personality of teach- 
ers and professors in the institutions of 
learning has greater influence over students 
than text-books, lectures, or recitations, so 
in self-education nothing is better than ex- 
tensive biographical reading, that people 
out of school may become conversant with 
great characters of literature and history. 
Firs‘ly, the highest aim of Chautauqua is 
++. (velopment of character. 
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Problems of Patriotism and Progress 
President McKinley 
at Omaha, Oct. 12 

NE of the great laws of life are pro- 
0 gress, and nowhere have the prin- 

ciples of this law been more strik- 

ingly illustrated than in the United 
States. A century and a decade of our 
national life have turned doubt into con- 
viction; changed experiment into demon- 
stration; revolutionized old methods and 
won new triumphs which have challenged 
the attention of the world. This is true not 
only of the accumulation of material wealth 
and advance in education, science, inven- 
tion and manufactures, but, above all, in 
the opportunities to the people for their own 
elevation, which have been secured by wise, 
free government. 

Confronted at this moment by new and 
grave problems, we must recognize that 
their solution will affect not ourselves alone, 
but others of the family of nations. In this 
age of frequent interchange and mutual de- 
pendency, we cannot shirk our international 
responsibilities, if we would; they must be 
met with courage and wisdom, and we must 


follow duty even if desire opposes. No de- 
liberation can be too mature, or self-control 
too constant, in this solemn hour of our his- 
tory. We must avoid the temptation of un- 
due aggression, and aim to secure only such 
results as will promote our own and the 
general good. 

Above all and beyond all, the valor of the 
American army and the bravery of the 
American navy and the majesty of the 
American name stand forth in unsullied 
glory, while the humanity of our purposes 
and the magnanimity of our conduct have 
given to war, always horrible, touches of 
noble generosity, Christian sympathy and 
charity, and examples of human grandeur 
which can never be lost to mankind. Pas- 
sion and bitterness formed no part of our 
impelling motive, and it is gratifying to feel 
that humanity triumphed at every step of 
the war's progress. 

The heroes of Manila and Santiago and 
Porto Rico have made immortal history. 
They are worthy successors and descendants 
of Washington and Greene; of Paul Jones, 
Decatur and Hull, and of Grant, Sherman, 
Sheridan ard Logan; of Farragut, Porter 
and Cushing, and of Lee, Pa and 
Longstreet. New names stand out on the 
honor roll of the nation’s great men, and 
with them unnamed stand the heroes of the 
trenches and the forecastle, invincible in 
battle and uncomplaining in death. The 
intelligent, loyal, indomitable soldier and 
sailor and marine, regular and volunteer, 
are entitled to equal praise as having done 
their whole duty, whether at home or under 
the baptism of foreign fire. 

The war was no more invited by us than 
were the questions which are laid at our 
door by its results. Now, as then, we will 
do our duty. The problems will not be 
solved ina day. Patience will be required, 
—patience, combined with sincerity of pur- 


pose and unshaken resolution to do right, | 


seeking only the highest good of the nation, 
and recognizing no other obligation, pursu- 
ing no other path but that of duty. 

Right action follows right purpose. We 
may not at all times be able to divine the 
future, and the way may not always seem 
clear; but if our aims are high and unselfish, 
somehow and in some way the right end will 
be reached. The genius of the nation, its 
freedom, its wisdom, its humanity, its cour- 
age, its justice, favored by Divine Provi- 
dence, will make it equal tu every task and 
the master of every emergency. 

Sad 
The War’s Compensations 


Henry Cabot Lodge 

on the Cuban War 
HEARD it said, not many months 
ago, in the Senate of the United 
States, that our people remem- 
ber the eagle on the dollar and forget 
the eagle on the flag. We have wiped 
out that reproach. I for one never be- 
lieved it was just. Behold, we have set up 
as an ideal something before our young 
men nobler than a successful speculator in 


the grain-pit at Chicago when we point | 


them to Richmond P. Hobson and Theodore 
Roosevelt. 

Europe, with its commanders, with its 
armed camps, aud its emperors, command- 
ers of millions of men, knowing little and 
caring nothing about the greatest war of 
modern times that was fought out in our 
own boundaries, sneered at all those who 
spoke the English tongue. They said they 
had degenerated everywhere in the old 
country and the new, that the people of the 
United States were mere traders and shop- 
keepers, and that they could not fight, and 
we took the book of history and turned 
toa fresh page, and at the head we wrote 
‘‘Manila;” we turned the page again, and 
there we asked the world to look or at the 
soldiers of Santiago. 

We did what European critics said could 
not be done. There were entrenchments 
manned by regular soldiers, armed with the 
best weapons, backed by powerful artillery. 
We had scarcely any artillery, and we took 
those entrenchments with American soldiers 
carrying nothing but rifles in their hands. 
Our ‘‘thin blue line” seemed to move very 
slowly up those heated slopes, under that 
withering fire, but it never stopped, it never 
turned back, it went over the top of those 
hills bristling with entrenchments, and we 
wrote “Santiago” on the next page. 

Out came the Spanish fleet, four of the 
best cruisers that European dock-yards 
could turn out, two of the best boats that 
English and Scottish skill could build, and in 
fifty-five minutes, under American gunnery, 
they were piled as wrecks along the shores 
of Cuba. 

It is a great thing, in my opinion, the 
drawing together of the great English- 
speaking peoples, drawing their blood from 
many sources, but their inspirations are the 
same. It is a great thing when all those 
English-speaking peoples have drawn to- 
gether. We are 125,000,000, and we believe 
in freedom, peace, and civilization, and I 
think our good understanding has been at 
least one compensation in the war. 
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After the present number, SUCCESS will be 
issued as a Weekly. See announcement on 
another pege- 
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WILL POWER 
Personal Magnetism 


BRING SURE SUCCESS. 


Develop your latent forces and accomplish the 
otherwise impossible. Philosophy of influencing 
as daily demonstrated by the successful every- 
where. Increases the salary of the employee, 
assures the fortune of the business man and sur- 
rounds the society woman with friends. KEY te 
POWER 20c.0r 12c. and addresses of 3 friends- 
Prof. L. H. Anderson. SB 118, Masonic Temple, Chicago. 


THE LADIES’ WORLD 


| fe the best, cheapest, brightest and most practical ladies’ magazine 
| published in America. Each issue contains from 24 to 32 large 
| pages, size of Harper's Bazar, and is enclosed in a handsome cover, 
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that please and assure improvement in life. All who 
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What they Say of Us 





The One Great Necessity 
CATLETTSBURG, Ky. 
Success is one of the periodicals I do 
not, and feel that I cannot, do without. 
Mary B. McCall. 


* x + 


A Great and Noble Work 
WesTHAMPTON, Mass. 

I am more than delighted to know that 
Success will be issued weekly. Success 
will lead many a young man and young 
woman from a path of idleness into the 
road to noble manhood and noble woman- 
hood. 

You are doing a great and noble work 
in publishing Success. 

Success stands as a beacon light that 
will guide the youth of all nations 
through the channel that leads to use- 
ful and noble life. 

A mountain of achievement under diffi- 
culties, a living monument of success. 

George V. Bail. 
* ~ * 


Vivacious and Entertaining 
30sToON, Mass. 
SUcCcEss continues on its way vivacious- 
ly and entertainingly. It is decidedly 
bright. ‘The Congregationalist.” 
* * _ 
Best in Existence 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 
Hoping for a prosperous year in the 
publication of the best magazine in ex- 
istence. Theodore E. Ash, 
2042 Franklin St. 
* * ” 


Makes Good Citizens and Patriots 
Joptin, Mo. 


I am so many times asked why I con- 
sider Success ot such great value that I 
always urge all our young people, in 
school and out, who are seeking a higher 
ideal and a more useful life, a life 
of greater contentment with our environ- 
ment,—to be sure and read, and particu- 
larly to heed, the teachings of Success. 
Its whole tendency is to make us reach 
out after a greater and more lofty am- 
bition. Its precepts and examples are 
of the highest order of emulation. I 
only wish it could be placed in every 
home. Our country would be better; our 
citizenship of a higher order; our pa- 
triotism and love of home of a higher 
class; our government and flag havea 
greater meaning, and the benefits of our 
free schools better understood. 

Like Old Glory, may it reach out after 
every heart and home in this broad land 
of ours, and succeed in getting them. 

O. W. Lyon, 320 N. Main St. 
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Gentlemen’s or Ladies’ Model, 


finished in rich black or maroon 
enamel, and contains all up-to 
date improvements, making it 
practically an 1899 Bicycle..... 
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All Like “Success” 


DIAS 


Brimming With Richness 
Soutuw Fork, Pa. 

I think Success is the best paper is- 
sued. It is brimming with the richness 
of refined and instructive information. 
In short, it is mentally the proper diet 
for the youthful mind. May ‘upward 
and onward” always be its striving- 
point. W. E. Blaney. 

+ + ; 
The Grandest Paper of the Age 
Spicer, Minn. 

Your paper is truly the grandest paper 
of the age. I cannot say enough in its 
praise. Albin L. Swanson. 

* x * 
Not a Line of Trash 
KALISPELL, Mont. 

Success is filled with good, sound read- 

ing matter,—not a line of trash. 
Mrs. Anna Klenck. 
* * * 
Students Are Hungry for “ Success" 
HuNTINGDON, Pa. 

I am very glad to recommend Svwccess. 
I find that all who read it are delighted 
with it. The copy sent to our library 
(Juniata College,) 1s much appreciated. 
The students come for it as hungrily as 
to their meals, and it is a satisfaction to 
know that they will find in its columns 
wholesome food, I am already a sub- 
scriber, and expect to continue to be as 
long as I live. Mary N. Quinter, 

Ass't Librarian Juniata College. 
# > x 
Can't Help Being a Success 
BoLANpbs, Miss. 

The enclosed is for my two little girls 
(Cora and Emma). ‘They are just large 
enough to begin to enjoy reading, and I 
want them to grow into reading Suc- 
cEss. It 1s the grandest paper in Amer- 
ica,—at least so far as I have knowledge. 
It is not necessary to wish it success, 
it just can’t help being a success. 

M. B. Turman. 
* * ~~ 
An Inspiration to All 
Pigua, Ohio. 

SUCCEss is an inspiration to any young 
man orwoman. No parent who has chil- 
dren can afford to be without it. No 
school, library, or reading-room should 
be deprived of its monthly visits. No one 
can read it without being benefited. 

W. J. Blackburn. 
— * * 
The Matchless Magazine 
Forr Worru, Tex. 

I wish that everybody might read 
Success, the matchless magazine. 

Bb. P. Clifton. 


.. +A “Limited” Number of “Success ”’ Bicycles Absolutely Free 


Our 1898 “Success” Free Bicycle Club has been a wonderful success, and is now closed, as we have awarded the full number of bicycles ordered. We have, 
however, received such an enormous number of requests from readers and subscribers who were too late to take advantage of the original offer, that we have made 
arrangements to obtain a small quantity of bicycles which, in addition to all the excellent points in the former wheel, are provided with adjustable handie bars, flush 
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We have only been able to obtain 


a small number of these wheels, 
and will give them as long as they 


last, as a premium for 


Forty 
Yearly Subscriptions to the 
Weekly Success at $1.50 each. 


Send at once for Bicycle Winners’ Free Outfit, and we will enroll your name as a member of our “limited” club, and hold a Bicycle for you TWO WEEKS. 
To insure the reservation of the Bicycle for a longer period, you must send us at least ten subscriptions within that time. 


your Bicycle to use while working for it. 


Write us To-day. Prompt Action Necessa 





ry. 
Address THE SUCCESS COMPANY, Cooper Union, New York. | 


By a special arrangement, you may have 
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AND'SIGNS ¢ FOUR TIMES 


Over 1,000 Pages a Year. SS Full of Bright Pictures. 
Published Every Wednesday, 52 Times a Year, at the Bible House, New York City, at $1.50 per Annum,| 


Dr. Talmage Extends a Cordial Invitation. | 


MONG all the 21,000 Papers Published in the United States and Canada, none Commends itself more directly to each and 
every Member of the Family Circle than THE CHRISTIAN HERALD, with its Bright and Beautiful er its Great 
Variety of Superior Literary Attractions, its remarkable Questions and An- ao), 
swers, its Light-diffusing, Comfort-bringing, Heart-stirring Messages from ners 
the Gifted Pens of Notable Men and Women in every part of the Globe, and 
its Absolute Freedom from anything and everything Questionable or Impure. 


PUBLISHED 52 TIMES A YEAR—always Brimful of the Best and Bright- 
est Things, Profusely Illustrated with Exceptionally Meritorious Pictures and 
Superbly Printed, frequently in Rich and Radiant Colors, THE CHRIS- 
TIAN HERALD is Pre-eminently the Ideal Family Paper, peculiarly 
' adapted to Edify, Entertain and Instruct the Home Circle. 


TD Weil — FOR THE COMING YEAR, a Most Excellent Bill of Fare--more Generous higrch £ Sugoi 
and more Varied than ever—has been Provided, but the Price remains the Staff Contributo 

same as heretofore; and we Extend to one and all a Right Hearty Invitation to draw up a Chair to the Family Table and to join us 

at the B Fe ast, so Generously and Cheerfully Provided, so Deliciously Prepared,and so Attractively and Appetizingly Served. 


Around the World With Eyes Wide Open! 


This Year we Offer, for Only $2.00, THE CHRISTIAN HERALD tor One Year—52 Times—and an exceptionally fine 
Premium in the shape of the Greatest and Most Profusely Illustrated Book of Travel of the Present Day, Just Published, and 
454 Large > Measures when open <ntitled, “AROUND THE WORLD WITH EYES WIDE OPEN.” Dr. 
Pages CE 9x15 Inches H. Allen Tupper, Jr., the Author, who traveled 42,000 Miles in both the Old 
orld and the New, under Circumstances Unusually Favorable, brings us, 
in this Volume, as it were, Face to Face with all that a Bright, Intelligent 
Man, Gifted with Superior Powers of Observation, and Supplied with 
Abundant Means, found Worth Seeing, Worth Photographing and Worth 
Recording in the Course of his Most Remarkable Globe-Encircling Journey. 

5 ° contained in this Vol- 
The 300 Beautiful Engr AVINgS ume are Simply Une- 
Ess ESE SE REO qualled, Unprecedented 
and Unparalleled for Variety and Extent, Pictorializing nearly every Phase of 
Life in Countries Strange and Distant, and Practically Taking the Reader 


- on a Journey 


Around the World in 80 Minutes 


Instead of the Proverbial Eighty Days. This Superb Volume Contains 464 
Large Pages, is very Elegantly Bound, and is Altogether a Most Eeautiful 
Specimen of Modern Bookmaking. Never was a More Attractive Book on 
Travel given to the World, Even at Ten Times the Price. It will Bring Joy 
to the heart ofp EVERY MEMBER of the Family Circle, and Contribute In- 
structive Entertainment from one end of the Year to the other. A mor 
Appropriate, a more Acceptable, and in every sense of the word a more Satis-~ - 
factory HOLIDAY GIFT than this Matchless Volume will be Sought for in 
\ | = Vain. With THE CHRISTIAN HERALD, Week after Week—52 Times 
XN Sent All Charges Prepaid 4 Year—no Family Accept- 


ing ren Mar rvelous Proposition need lack for Wholesome and Helpful Enter- The Christian Herald 
tainment during ie coming Year. Send $2, To-day—To-morrow may be too late. 189 to 198 Bible House, New York 


























































































































